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AS each of the SeGions in this volume contains 4 
thort eflay on the particular fubjeé treated of, a pers 
fect arrangement of the different parts of rural eco« 
nomy has not been fo much ftudied as variety ; 
Some of the agricultural details are unavoidably mi- 
nute; and it has been deemed eligible to relieve the 
reader’s attention by introducing other topics, leis te« 
dious, and more interefting to the generality of readers. 
In a few inftances faéts are alluded to, and authors 
quoted, pofterior to the date of thefe eflays; this the 
author thought himfelf warranted to do when the 
work was in the prefs; judging that his readers 
would be defirous to fee his ideas confirmed, and his 


reafonings 


a 


1Vv 


“ 


reafonings clucidated by every authority he could 


procure. 


In acquiring the neceflary information regarding 
the various branches of rural economy contained in 
this volume, the author obtained the fame valuable 
affiftance he enjoyed in treating the different fubjects 
difcuffed in the firft; he has therefore good reafon 
to think that in no article of importance his readers 
can be mifled ; and will hope to receive from them 
that indulgence which one of the more corre¢t of the 
ancients has offered to his contemporaries, and to 


pofterity : 
Non ego paucis 


Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit 


Aut humana parum cavit natura. 
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SECT 


_ ‘THE POPULATION OF BRITISH INDIA, 


oe 39° @¢ 8 @ 6 € 60 8 S 


Calcutta, fan. 1797, 


THe population of this country cannot be afcertain- 
ed, as in Europe, by public regifters of births, mar- 
riages, or burials. Loofe and inaccurate as the 
calculations there have hitherto been, they are 
founded on more certain data than can be obtained 
in India. 


Tue fame tillage, and proportion of manufactures, 
fupport a much greater number of people here, 
than they could maintain in Britain; and the lateft 
computations rife confiderably higher than thofe loofe 
conjectures that were formerly hazarded on this fub- 
ject. hefe eftimated the population of Bengal and 
the upper provinces, at eleven millions; and that of 

Vers U. | A our 
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our poffeffions in the Deccan, at nine. About nine 
years ago, the’ collectors were required to give an 
opinion of the population of them refpective diftricts, 
end their report founded an eftimate of twenty-two 
millions for the habitants of Bengal and Behar. 


By an official enquiry made in the diftriét of Pur- 
nea, there were found’70,914 Ryuts holding leafes ; 
22,324 artificers paying ground rent, in 2,784 vil- 
lages, upon an area of 2,531 fquare miles. Allow- 
ing the number of five to a family, this gives about 
2003 to afquare mile. The whole provinces in this — 
prefidency contain, 162,500 fquare miles; and by 
this eftimate, a population of nearly thirty-three 
millions. In the diftrict there are a few lands a- 
mounting to an eighth part of the whole, that are 
not included; nor are the inhabitants of any city or 
confiderable town. Although, therefore, one eighth | 
part of Bengal be allowed for waite land, this calcula- 
tion will apply to it without much deduction. 


Actua. furveys have been made of different di- 
{tricts ; and in thefe the land occupied in tillage has: 
been diftinguifhed from that occupied by water or 
wafte; and the proportion of the latter defcription 
has been found to be about one fourth of the whole 
furface. The cultivated land in Bengal, applying 
this proportion, will amount to 31,331,499 acres ; 
and it has been found by actual enquiry into the ex- 
tent of land occupied by 10,000 cultivators, that 
each poffefled about eighteen begahs in actual tillage. 

Hence 
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Hence the cultivated acres in Bengal, above ftated, 
require 5,265,432 tenants. ‘To thefe the proportion 
of artificers and manufacturers mult be added, which 
has been found to be eleven to forty, which gives 
6,718,154 heads of families, at five perfons each ; 
or 33,590,770 for the number of inhabitants. 


A THIRD eftimate of the population of thefe pro- 
vinces has been founded on the average rent paid 
by each tenant. ‘Fhe rent roll produced by 68,647 
leafes, has been found to amount 498,020 S. Rs. 
or nearly feven rupees to each tenant. ' 


Tue grofs rent paid by the farmers the firft year 
of the permanent fettlement amounted to 3.63,88,129 
Rts. or 6,064,688 tenants; whofe families, at five 
each, give a population of above thirty millions of 
inhabitants: The near coincidence of thefe refults 
from different grounds, fupport in fome degree the 
credibility of each. 


THe population of this country has been eltimated 
from the confumption. ‘The moft common articles 
of diet which may be deemed the neceffaries of life to 
a native, are rice, fplit peafe, and falt: eight pounds 
of the firft article, two of the fecond, and two ounces: 
of falt, is reckoned the daily confumption of a fa- 
mily confifting of five perfons in eaiy circumftances. 
Hence the yearly fupply of fait for each individual is 
nine pounds. A confiderable portion of the falt ma- 
nufactured in Bengal is exported : on the other hand, 

A 2 the 
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the mountaineers of the weft, ufe either rock falt, or 
an impure compofition exiracted from afhes or from 
nitre. Hence the quantity confumed may probably 
correfpond nearly to that manufactured in the coun- 
try; and the annual fales amount to 35,31,944 
maunds, which require for confumption 32,228,986 
individuals. 


Tue fifth and laft method which has been adopted 
for afcertaining the population here has been eftimat- 
ing the whole produce of the cultivated acres ac- 
cording to the above rate of confumption in each fa- 
mily allowing for feed and a {mall proportion for the 
ufe of cattle. To 9,47,77,799 begahs in cultivation 
this gives a grofs produce of 34,24,57,140 maunds. 
The average value of this annual produce may 
amount to 320,130,000 Rs. a fum correfponding to 
ten rupees and a half for each acre: a very moderate 
produce, but not difproportioned to the exertions of 
Indian hufbandry. 


From our late acquifitions in the Myfore and Car- 
natic, the population of that part of the Britifh poffef- 
fions mult be more than double within thefe laft five 
years. Eighteen or twenty millions cannot be reckon- 
ed an extravagant eftimate for fo large a country— 
If in faét the number of péople fall fhort of this com- 
putation in the Deccan, the deficiency muft be more 
than compenfated by large acquifitions of territory 
from the provinces of Owde. The dominions of the 
aft India Company, therefore, contain a population 
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®f probably not lefs than fifty millions of fouls: an 
eftimate, whether extravagant or not, certainly far 
fhort of the number capable of finding maintenance, 
on fuch a vaft tract of fertile foil, Linas in a climate 
propitious to all the operations of hufbandry. 


THESE computations are founded on data fur- 
nifhed by a learned judge who, from long refidence 
in the country, and a perfect knowledge of the lan- 
guage, is, perhaps, more intimately acquainted with 
its fituation than any other perfon in India. After 
all, however, it is not pretended, that an accurate 
{tate of the population can be given, till each collector 
‘in his diftri@: make out an exact return. The*popu- 
loufnefs of this country, when afcertained, will al- 
ways afford a pretty juft idea of the nature of its go- 
vernment: the early and productive marriages of the 
Hindoos will always bring the number of people to 
correfpond with the means of fupply ; and this laft 
will be in proportion to the degree 2 protection 
and fecurity afforded. 


In afociety confifting almoft entirely of labourers, 
whofe food and clothing is fo limited, little fcope is 
afforded to agriculture or manufactures, in fupplying 
its own wants. The increafe of exported produce 
can alone give room for greater tillage, and call forth 
a larger portion of induftry, and of hands to manu- 
factures. ‘¢ The inhabitants, wanting a vent for 
their produce, have no inducement to greater induf- 
try. If more produce were attained, its market being 

Avs barred, 
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barred, induftry would be unrewarded. The necef- 
faries of life are cheap ; the mode of living fimple; 
and though the price of labour be low, a fubfiftence 
may be earned without the uninterrupted application 
of induftry. Often idle, the peafant and manufac- 
turer may, neverthelefs, fubfift. A few individuals 
might acquire wealth, by diligent application ; but 
the body of the people, doomed to poverty by com- 
mercial limitations, can apply no more labour than 
_ the demand of the market is permitted to encourage, 
If induftry be encouraged, the prefent population is 
fufficient to bring into tillage the whole of the wafte 
lands of Bengal and Bahar; and in moit diftricts 
improvement may be expected whenever new chan- 
nels of trade are opened, to take off more or new 
articles of produce*,” SLUT 


Tue hufbandry of India, probably, requires a 
greater number of hands to the fame extent of 
‘ground than that.of England, as here the fame field, 
in the common culture, yields feveral crops, two, and 
often three, within the year. The operations of the 
farmer, though lefs interrupted by weather, are more 
numerous; indeed they cannot be faid ever to ceafe. 
‘The different varieties of pulfe and millet have 
fcarcely any appropriate feafon. They vegetate ra- 
pidly, and are ufeful in occupying an interval after 
a late harveft, which will not permit the ufual courfe 
ot hufbandry. The oil plants in general ripen in 

| | the 
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the winter, excepting the Sefame, which is cathered 
in the rains. 
’ 

From the circumftance of the people living on ve- 
getable diet, and their climate yielding feveral crops 
in the year, fome good judges have fuppofed, that 
four times the number of people might be maintained 
on the fame quantity of land that can be done in 
Britain. 


A 4 PAIL. 


SECT. IL. 


IMPERFECTIONS OF HINDOO HUSBANDRY, AND THE OB- 
STACLES TO ITS IMPROVEMENT, 


Ce ee ee See J, es Ji, Te 


Berhampore, P7497: 


Witu an excellent foil and climate, and poffefled of 
almoft every variety of cultivated grains, and a com- 
petent number of hands to raife them, the imperfec- 
tion of hufbandry in Hindoftan is far greater than 
we fhould have expected. 


og@. Tue beft feafon of fowing is not fufficiently at- 
ded to; the feafon of the rains has been found 
emoit advantageous period for rice, fince it admits 
of the harveft in the commencement of the dry wea-_ 
ther. Hence the rice of this feafon is not only moft 
plentiful, but is not liable to early decay. From 
not employing a fufficient number of hands, in- 
duilry and capital; this crop is fometimes fown in 
the dry weather, and at the beginning of the rains, 
when the return is never equally profitable. In 
the 
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the cafe of fowing during the dry feafon, the expence 
of irrigation becomes fo great as muft encroach deep- 
ly on the profits. ‘Though feveral feafons occur here 
in the fame year, yet much greater attention to the 
period fuitable for different crops, than is paid by the 
farmer, is neceflary. 


2. Tue Hindoo peafant is deficient in the choice 
and feleCtion of the beft varietics of each grain. The 
culture of almoft every plant, and particul lary of the 
gramina, in proportion as it has been long diffufed, 
induces numerous varieties. ‘The feveral feafons of 
cultivation, added to the influence of foil and climate, 
have multiplied the different {pecies of rice, into end- 
lefs variety. From the awned and unawned, from 
that growing on the mountains to that produced in | 
humid fituations, there are various diverfities adapted 
to every circumftance of foil, climate, and feafon, 
which might exercife the judgment of fagacious cul- 
tivators, but which the Hindoo overlooks except in 
the moft obvious cafes.’ The enlightened farmers in 
Britain would here find ample room for improve- 
"ment, ° 


Or wheat and barley there are much fewer varic- 
ties: and I do not find in pradtice, that the fimple 
expedient of changing the feed is attended to. ‘The 
mo{t common famples are fimall, and not fufficiently 
mm The barley is probably too niean a {pecies 
for our excellent foil and climate. It is invariably 
big, or the Hordeum tetraftichum of Linneus. The 

wheat 
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wheat isa fmall long awned variety, apparently un- 
changed for many centuries. 


3. TnHeEre is great want of green crops for houfe 
feeding : a circumftance the more remarkable, fince, 
during the dry months, the fields not in crop, are re- 
duced to a ftate of abfolute fterility, and the ftock 
barely kept alive. This is the more inexcufable, be- 
caufe there is in the occupation of hufbandry here 
every variety of pulfe that is known. No feafon 1s 
without its appropriate fpecies; but moft fpecies are 
{own or ripen in the winter. 


As all thefe thrive on poor foils, and require but 
little cultivation, they would prove molt valuable pro- 
ducts in hufbandry, could they be adminiftered as 
green food, or applied as hay. ‘The millets are alfo 
in great variety: they bear a low price; and are the 
food of the pooreft claffes. Several of thefe grains 
are re{tricted to no feafon, vegetate rapidly, and oc- 
cupy intervals between other crops: yet no contri- 
vance has been fallen upon to have a fufficient fupply 
of them for the fuftenance of live ftock during winter 
and tpring. The maize, though the moft produttive 
of all corn, nnd not, inferior as human food, has not 
yet been converted to this purpofe. The coarfe ftraw 
of this and fome other forts of corn feem to make up 
the whole of the wretched provender of this country, 
where the cattle that furvive hunger, at certain fea- 
fons are barely able to walk. 


4, "Tie 
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4, THE univerfal ufe, and vaft confumption of ver 
getable oils muft be regarded as in fome refpects 
prejudicial to agriculture. Much labour, and a 
great proportion of the cultivated land is occupied im 
the produGtion of this article, which might partly be 
faved by the ufe of animal food: oil is neceflary to 
feafon and enrich their food, when deprived of that 
article of diet. In anointing the body, and in fup- 
plying their lamps, immenfe quantities are confum- 
ed. Hence the extenfive cultivation of lintfeed, 
palma chrifti, fefamum, and many other articles that 
trench deeply upon the productive grounds for hu- 
man fuftenance: this muft be highly difadvantageous, 
if it be true, as fome have alledged, that all crops are 
{courgers, in proportion to the oil they contain. 

* $. Amono the imperfections of our hufbandry 
the too feanty cultivation of the moft valuable crops 
cannot be omitted. ‘Pobacco, fugar, indigo, cotton, 
mulberry, and poppy, are by tar the moft important 
productions of Bengal: thefe are not only rich in 
proportion to the land they occupy, but are moit va- 
luable in commerce and manufactures. tee re- 
quire land highly cultivated, and appropriated to 
their production ; and there can remain no doubt, 
that a fpirited hufbandry would convert a far greater 
proportion. of the land to thefe valuable produCtions. 
Thefe do not hitherto occupy perhaps the twen- 
tieth part of the land which a greater capital, and 
more active hufbandry would force into the pro- 
duction. ‘T Phis enf@ once accomplifhed, the number 


ray 
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of produétive labourers, and the profits of hufbandry 
would be encreafed in a very great degree. - Sugar, 
as it ripens during the end of the dry feafon, might 
of itfelf probably fupply the grand defideratum of In- 
dian hufbandry, the want of green food for cattle. 
It is the moft nutritious of all vegetable food for eve- 
ry animal, that has yet been fed with it, | 


6. Tue paltry and infufficient implements of huf- 
bandry, form another great obitacle to good cultiva- 
tion. In Spain, Italy, and the fouthren countries of — 
Europe, thefe implements are bad; but yet here they 
are outdone by the Hindoftanee fpade or fhort hoe, 
by the wretched fubftitute for a harrow, and the 
trifling plough. Two or three pair of oxen are aflign- 
¢d to each plough, relieving one another, till the daily 
talk be compleated. Several ploughs in fucceflion 
deepen the fame furrow, or rather fcratch the fur- 
face ; for the plough wants a contrivance for turning 
the earth, and the fhare has neither width nor depth 
to ftir a new foil. A fecond plowing croffes the firft; 
and a third is fometimes given diagonally to the pre- 
ceding. Thefe are frequently repeated, and followed 
by the fubftitute for the harrow before the tilth can 
be completed. The weeders ufe the fhort handled 
{pade, and fit down to their work: However familiar 
that pofture may be to an Indian, his labour is not 
employed to advantage in this mode of weeding. 


I.XPENSIVE implements of hufbandry, or complex 
machinery, are, perhaps, not fiece iary in oriental 
agriculture 
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agriculture, yet it cannot fail to {trike every obfer- 
ver that their tools are far below the ftandard necef-. 
fary for cheap and well executed labour. 


Tue univerfal ufe of the reaping hook, inftead of 
the {cythe, occafions alfo much unneceflary labour. 
This does not arife merely from the want of a more 
expeditious implement, but from the practice of fe- 
lecting the ripeft plants, which waftes much time, 
while it damages the crop. Even the advantages of 
this practice are not fully gained; for, in one field, 
while the Ryut gather the plants as they ripen, in 
another you will fee the crop allowed to pafs the pe- 
riod of maturity. The lofs thus incurred by the 
grain which drops before harveft, is fo confiderabie, 
that if the field remains unfown, it will afford a crop. 
by no means contemptible. 


7. Tux lately the want of roads was. much felt 
in Great Britain; in Hindoftan, this want fill con- 
‘tinues to operate with full force againft its rural eco- 
nomy. From the low humid futhtion of Bengal, 
roads could not eafily be provided fo as to give ac- 
cefs to every field, in every feafon; in the dry 
months, however, it would prove of vaft advantage 
to the farmer to be enabled to carry his produce, by 
wheel carriage, inftead of the tedious method of bur- 
dens which he now ufes. In forwarding the opera- 
tions of hufbandry nothing is more efisGtusl than 
good roads ; it is the firft ftep to all folid improve- 
ment; and the fimple fact, that the Hindoo does not 

carry 
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carry home his crop by means of cattle, is of itfelf a 
{trong proof of a {tate of hutbandry difproportioned 
to the population of the country. ‘The boafted 
roads of Shah Jehan, and fome of the Emperors, are 
ftill to be feen in theiz remains ;- but they probably 
were never very fubftantial, otherwife they could not 
have been fo foon defaced. The high roads con- 
ftructed by the Company, are perhaps better exe- 
cuted, but are by far too partial to afford any relief 
to the country. | 


g. In every hot climate, irrigation is the grand in- 
ftrument of fertilization: in the higher parts of Ben- 
gal, as well as in the interior of Hindoftan, it is the 
indifpenfible requifite cf good hufbandry. From 
what we learn of China, the rural economy of In- 
dia appears extremely defective in the article of irri- 
gation, although this fubject is lefs neglected than 
that of tranfport. In the management of forced 
rice, dams retain the water on extenfive plains; or 
referve it in lakes, to water lower lands as occafion 
requires. In the fame culture, ridges are raifed 
round the field to retain water, which is raifed by 
the fimple contrivance of a curved canoe {winging 
from a pole. In other fituations, ridges are alfo 
raifed round the fields, both to feparate lands, and 
to conduct the water on confiderable tracts. Wa- 
ter raifed by the hand, or by cattle from wells, fup- 
plies the deficiency of rain in fome diftrits. Each of 
thefe methods, being within their own compafs, is 
executed by the peafants themfelves. But thofe ex- 

tenfive 
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tenfive canals which were dug in the neighbourhood 
of Delai, and in the Panjab, are not now in ufe; nor’ 
is that machinery, fo general in China, any where 
ufed in India for raifing water, though the beneficial 
effects of it are fully known from experience. Re- 
fervoirs, water courfes, and dykes, are more general- 
ly in a progrefs of decay than of improvement. 


9. Tue fucceflion of crops, which engages fo — 
much of the attention of enlightened cultivators in 
Europe, and on which principally refts the fucccfs of 
a well conducted hufbandry, is not underftood in 
India. A courfe extending beyond the year, has ne- 
ver been dreamt of by a Bengal farmer: in the fuc- 
ceflion of crops within the year, he is guided by no 
choice of an article adapted to reftore the land im- 
poverifhed by a former crop. His attention being 
fixed on white corn, other cultivation only employs 
the intervals of leifure, which the feafons of white 
corn allow to the land and to labour. It is fcarcely 
poffible to fpecity the different courfes which obtaian 
in a practice regulated by no other principle than 
convenience of time; it is no lefs difficult to enume- 
rate the various combinations of different articles 
grown together upon the fame field, or in the ftubble 
of a former harveft, or fown for a future crop before 


the preceding harveft be gathered. . 


A competent notion may be formed of this prac- 
tice, by conceiving a farmer eager to obtain the ut- 
moft poffible produce from his land without any con- 


2 fideration 
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fideration of the impoverifhment of the foil. It may 
be judged that this avidity difappoints itfelf, as the fe- 
veral articles deprive each other of nourifhment, and 
as the land impoverifhed makes bad returns for the 
labour and feed. 


In moft fituations the land over-cropped in this 
manner foon requires-to be recruited ; the Indian al- 
lows it a lea, but never a fallow. For this there 
might be fome apology, did the management of live 
{tock give to lea all the benefit which belongs to 
this method ; but as this is not the cafe, the putting 
their lands to reft is the moft inexplicable part of 
their whole fyitem. When it has lain long in this 
ftate, the inefficacy of the Bengal plough is fuch that 
it muft be preceded by the fpade; and the expence 
of this procefs is fo confiderable, that old leas are 
rated in the Ayeen Acbery, at a imaller affeflment, 
from the difficulty and expence of breaking them 


up. 


10. Ir exhaufted lands in this country are ill ma- 
naged by being put lea, they are ftill worfe treated 
in refpect to manure. ‘The application of dung as a 
fuel, has almoft entirely cancelled its ufes as: a ma- 
nure. ‘The cattle for labour, and for fuftenance, 
are mofily fed on fmall common is, or other paftur- 

age, imtermixed with arable land, or fed-at home on 
pee The cattle for breeding, and for the dairy, 
are fed in numerous herds upon the forefts or 


downs: wherever fed, their di ung is carefully col- 
lected 
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JeQed for fuel: the ufe of this article, as a manure, 
is reftricted to fugar cane, mulberry, tobacco, and 
poppy: and in thefe crops it is applied from necel- 
fity ; becaufe few lands, without this fiimulus, are 
fufliciently rich to raife thefe productions, Some 
Europeans have concluded from the practice of the 
Hindoos, that manure in a hot climate was unnecel- 
fary for corn crops: the Chinefe, however, are of all 
nations the moft induftrious in procuring this manure, 


and the fuperiority of their crops is a full juftiication 
of the practice. 


_ 11. Tre want of inclofures may be ranked among 
the defects of Hindoo hufbandry, fince cultivation. 
fuffers very confiderably from the trefpafs of cattle. 
A herdfman is but a poor fubititute for a hedge or a 
dyke; he fuffers not the cattle to reft, an object of 
no {mall importance; and by his occafional negli- 
gencies the crops are often hurt. Were all the land 
under cultivation, as in China, the benefit of inclo- 
fure might not be great; but where pofleflions are 
left partly in grafs, the advantage of having them in- 
clofed, and fubdivided, muft be apparent, 


12. From the want of drill hufbandry, and fal- 
lows, the land is but imperfectly cleaned, a circum- | 
{tance highly prejudicial to every crop. After the 
grain has rifen, the rapid growth of weeds demands 
much labour, and more particularly during the rains, 
when vegetation is far more rapid than in any Eu- 
ropean climate. ‘This operation is always tedious, 


orm tit. i. B and 
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and imperfe@tly executed in broad-caft crops. The 
eye 1s not eafily reconciled to fee the labourer fitting 
to this work, and fcratching with a fhort hoe among 
the promifcuous grains, where the labour of a day 1s 
not equivalent to that of an hour in drilled crops. 
Wherever a country is fully peopled, as in China, 
and all hot climates, the culture of the garden is 
transferred to the field: almoft every fpecies of 
grain is drilled, and perfe@ cleannefs for the admif- 
fion of air, and for allowing the full growth of the 
plants is an indifpenfible requifite of correct hufban- 
dry. Even fugar cane, a plant of all others the beft 
adapted to the drill hufbandry, is in the upper pro- 
vinces planted thick, and in promifcuous clumps, 
which neither admit of flirring the ground, the fup- 
preffion of weeds, nor the free’ circulation of air: 
circumftances which alone demonttrate the imper- 
feQion of this branch of hufbandry. | 


13. THE want of capital employed in agriculture 
and manufactures, cripples every enterprife in Hin- 
doftan. It not enly confines and cramps the opera- 
tions of the hufbandman, but prevents the divifion of 
labour, and confequently the fkill of every tradel- 
man. Here every manufacturer working pn_ his 
own account, conducts the whole procefs of his art, 
from the formation of his tools to-the fale of his 
production. Unable to wait the market, or antici- 
pate its demands, he can only follow his regular oc. 
cupation, when called to it by the wants of his neigh- 
bours. In the interval he muft apply to fome other 

employ- 
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employment in immediate requeft; and the labours 
sof agriculture, ever wanted, are the general refource. 
Thus every labourer and artifan, who has frequent 
occafion to recur to the labours of the field, becomes 
himfelf a tenant. Such farmers, however, are ill 
qualified either to plan or execute a well judged fy!- 
tem of hufbandry, and are idly employed, to the 
great wafte of their time, in carrying to market the 
paltry produce of their {mall farms. 


‘Tr India had a-capital in the hands of enterprifing 
proprietors, who employed it in hufbandry and ma- 
nufactures, thefe arts would be improved ; and with 
a greater quantity and better productions, the fitua- 
tion of labourers would be lefs precarious and more 
affluent, although the greateft part of the profit 
might reft with the owners of the capital. In agri- 
culture, particularly, which is the bafis of profperity, 
the want of capital is a bar to all improvement. Sup- 
plied with it, larger farms would be occupied, greater 
enterprife, and better information would enfue; and 
thus the various obftacles to its fuccefs would be dif. 
covered and overcome. 


14. Bur the great impediment to improved huf- 
bandry in India has ever been the want of fecure 
leafes, and a permanent intereft in their poffeffions. 
Hence the levying of rents has in general been a 
continued fcene of fraud and evafion in one part, 
counteracted by plunder and oppreffion on the other. 
The nature and variety of the different tenures has 

» Bre been 
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been intricate and complex, almoft beyond concep- 
tion; and the confequence has been that hardly any 
leafe has been f{pecific or fecure. In India the revenue 
of the ftate is, in fact, the land-rent; hence the ma- 
nagement of finances has a more immediate influence 
on agriculture here, than any other part of the admi- 
niftration. The tenant who had nothing to protect 
him againft a whole army fent to collect the revenue, 
but the doubtful claufes of an obfcure leafe, was per- 
fectly defencelefs, and often plundered. This preca- 
rious fituation, without an afcertained intereft for a 
fufficient time, has fully demonftrated that no {pirited 
agriculture can ever be expected in fimilar circum- 
fances, — | | | 


SEGdr. 


SECT. Il, 


FNDIAN MODE OF SUPPLYING EUROPEAN TABLIS. 


Berhampore, Od. 1797. 


No tables in Europe are more plentifully fupplied 
than thofe of the civil fervants of the Company in 
Bengal. If after their return to their native coun- 
try, they endeavour to imitate the luxury and {plen- 
dour of the higheft ranks, they are led into it while 
they remain here by the great abundance and cheap- 
nefs of all kinds of provifions. Game, poultry, fifh, 
and water-fowl of all kinds, are in great plenty. 
The barn-door fowl, being a native of Afia, and in 
many parts here, {till found in its wild ftate, did not 
furprife me by its appearance; but the numbers reared 
by a people who do not ufe them as food, certainly 
did. 


Tue duck is, in Europe, perhaps the moft nume- 
rous and varied fpecies of fowls; here the number is 


3 ftill 
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{till fuperior;.and.the variety much greater. In ma~ 
ny parts I have:feen them offered for fale at three and 
four fhillings perdozen.. 


Tue poultry tribe;, however,. in India, with a few 
exceptions, are {maller in fize than the fame {pecies 
in Britain; and as both the grain and vegetable food 
in Bengal are perhaps of inferior quality, they are not 
fuppofed to poffefs the fame richnefs of flavour. One 
thing certain is, that as you purchafe them in the 
bazars, they are far inferior in weight ; and unlefs. 
fed for fome time before they are produced upon the 
table, they are a dry, ftringy, and unpalatable food.. 
‘The turkey, in particular, falls remarkably fhort of 
the fame bird in Europe: there muft too be a very 
confiderable difficulty in rearing it, as its price is far 
more exorbitant than any of the poultry tribe in this 
province. A pair of good turkeys coft, in the Cal- 
cutta market, about thirty rupees, or nearly four 
pounds Sterling; a fum for which in almoft any 
part of the province, you can put twenty or thirty 
dozen of fowls upon your table. 


Wrrn regard to the feeding of poultry of all 
forts, Europeans feem faftidious ; but they juftly ob- 
ferve, that as frogs, toads, lizards, and noifome in- 
fects, {warm upon the ground to fuch a degree, as to 
give it the appearance of being in a ftate of anima- 
tion, it requires refolution to eat animals that are 
known to eat fo indifcriminately. This remark with 
regard to the hog is fo juft, that you certainly can- 

not 
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not partake of it with any confidence without being 
acquainted with the manner of its being fattened. 


For thefe reafons the natives are rather the breed- 
ers and rearers than the feeders of poultry and {wine 
for the European tables. ‘The latter bufinefs generally 
falls to the lot of the Portuguefe of colour; or is ma- 
naged in private families by their own fervants. 

FRom their poverty, an Hindoo family cannot af- 
ford to fatten mutton, beef, or poultry for the mar- 
ket. The advanced price for the provifion would far 
exceed their capital: their induftry and forefight are 
probably as unequal to the tafk as their capital ; few 
of them could beftow upon an ox the provilion which 
might feed fuch a family for months, on the diftant 
view of drawing it back with a profit. 


ANOTHER article difplayed in fufficient plenty at 
our tables is game: this is fometimes procured by 
the labours of the chace, but oftener in Calcutta, by 
the ingenuity of the natives, who expofe them for 
fale in the Bazar at a certain price, as well as fnipes, 
wild ducks, partridges, pheafants, and various fpe- 
cies of the ortolan tribe. 


Or thefe are fome varieties not known in Britain. 
Many kinds of game are fo plenty, particularly the 
hares, fnipes, and wild ducks, that a fmall fum will 
procure them at all feafons in abundance. 


B 4 WHERE 
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THERE is certainly a great difference in the tafte 
of mott of thefe animals, from that of the fame fpe- 
cies, 10 the higher latitudes. Either our habits de- 
ceive us, or the flavour of the deer and hare is much 
inferior to what is found in Europe: the remark, 
however, is general among Huropeans, that venifon 
in Bengal is particularly lean and infipid- The hare | 
differs in other qualities, as well as tafte, from that of 
North Britain: it has neither the fame ftrength, nor 
{wiftnefs, and may be fooner taken by a fet of ter- 
riers, than your’s by a couple of good greyhounds. 
The fame obfervation apphes to the fox of Bengal: 
he is a comparatively weak and flender animal, whofe 
velocity in the chace affords but little {port, being im- 
peded by a bufhy tail, which he carries in an erect 
pofition above his body. 


‘Tue tables of Europeans are not fo much indebt- 
ed for their moft diftinguifhing ornament either to 
the poultry, venifon, or game, as to a vait profufion 
of the moft beautiful fruits. At an expence hardly 
worth attention, you may be fupplied in moft of the 
towns with a variety of the moft delicious fruits, 
which, in Europe, hardly any fortune could procure. 
Above twenty different fpecies of thefe are expofed to 
fale daily in the bazars of Calcutta, which enable 
the ladies of that capital to difplay the elegance of 
- their china and plate on a fplendid defert table, with- 
out incurring one half of the expence to which fuch 
a difplay of luxury would expofe them, in almoft any 
_ other part of the world. The Dutch merchants, in 
their 
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their country houfes around Batavia, are faid to 
equal, or furpafs the citizens of Calcutta in the luxu- 
ries of the table, and the fplendour of their equipage : 
but as European articles are always neceflary to the 
comfort of Europeans, the precarious intercourfe 
which they have of late maintained with their native 
country, muit have greatly impaired their revenues, 
as well as curtailed their enjoyments. 


On a future occafion, it may be worth while to 
give an account of the moit common efculent vege- 
tables, and fruits of Bengal: at prefent they are only 
mentioned as they affect the economy of the table. 


Tue Pine apple *, from its expence and difficulty 
of being procured, it always aflociated in the mind of 
an European with ideas of fhow and magnificence. 
With little care of cultivation this fruit may be rear- 
ed in every garden, and may be procured for a few 
anas, in abundance, by thofe who have not ufed the 
means of raifing it. Inferior in richnefs and flavour 
to thofe raifed artificially, it certainly is’; but though 
much flavour may be loft, much {till remains, and 


_ the pine apple of Bengal continues perhaps the moit 
palatable fruit of the country. 


Tue Plantain, is a fruit {till more wholefome, and 
more univerfally uled than the pine apple, both by. 


Europeans 


* Bromelia Ananas, Rumph. Amboin. The name ananas 
as a corruption of the Brazilian nana, by the Portuguese. 
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Europeans and natives. It is cultivated around the 
meaneft cottages all over the country: but in the up- 
per provinces this fruit does not arrive at the fame 
perfection as in Bengal. It is a biennial plant, {pring- 
ing from a perennial root; during the firft year it ac- 
quires its growth, and in the fecond it perfects its 
fruit. From the rapidity of growth, and. the im- 
menfe quantity of food which it produces, it may 
juftly be ranked among the moft ufeful plants: the 
leaves are a yard and a half in length, by eighteen 
inches in breadth; and ferve as wrappers for all kinds 
of goods, and for plates to the natives. The plant be- 
comes in the ftalk, as thick as a man’s thigh; and 
from a fingle {tem, bears a bunch of fruit in quantity 
fometimes equal to two Englifh {tone weight. 


Ir is happy for the natives, that they have not at- 
tempted to convert this weighty faccbarine produce 
into a fermented liquor, which it would certainly 
yield in great abundance, but which would by no 
means be equally innocent in its effects, as in that 
{tate in which nature affords it. 


Next to thefe fruits the Mangos are ranked by 
the natives. Nothing in nature prefents a richer pro- 
{fpect, than’a grove of mangos, at the feafon of that 
iruit: the tallnefs, and verdure of the trees, the 
dark hne of their leaves, variegated by all the differ- 
ent tints of the plentiful crop ; the number of birds 
of the moft brilliant plumage, hopping among the 
branches, as if exulting in the plenty with which they 


are 


a 
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are furrounded, forms a fcene which feldom fails to 
attract the admiration of an European when he firlt 
travels through this country. 


THE mango is not only a wholefome fruit, but ex-. 
tremely nutritive; and it is generally eaten in the 
ereateft quantity, and with the moft avidity by fuch 
as have refided long in the country. To a itranger 
its tafte fomewhat refembles turpentine; to which 
peculiarity cuftom foon reconciles him. 


Tue planting of a mango grove, here called a Tope, 
is executed with great care; it forms one of their 
important religious duties ; and this 1s one happy in- 
{tance in which the dictates of a complicated fuperfti- 
tion coincide with thofe of morality. This majeftic 
fruit-tree is the Rhamnus mangifera Indica of Rum- 
phius; it aflumes the appearance of an oak, but is 
more grateful here, fince it affords a thicker fhade. 
The fruit is oblong, about the fize of a goofe’s egg, 
and, when ripe, is of a’red and yellow colour. It is 
made into various prepared difhes; as a pickle it is 
frequently fent to Europe; in India it is reckoned 
the moft delicious of all fruit, and is preferred in the 
hot feafon, to any other. 


THE Pomelo fucceeds the mango as the feafon ad- 
vances ; it is of fuperior fize ; almoft equally beauti- 
ful; but falls far fhort in its richnefs of tafte and nu- 
tritive qualities. This fruit contains a large quantity 
of a very pleafant fubacid juice, which, during the 

heat 
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neat of the day, has a cooling effect without injuring 
the ftomach, though taken almoft in any quantity. 
Thefe fruits make a frequent and very refpectable 
appearance at our deferts, and when it is faid that 
they are perfectly innocent, much more is affirmed 
than can juftly be done of many a fine object which 
here ftimulates the avidity of the epicure. 


Tue Water-melon grows here to a fize which ren- 
ders it peculiarly ornamental to a defert table ; it 1s, 
however, neither a rich nor a nutritious fruit ;. but 
may be eaten with fafety. When to the foregoing the 
Pomegranate, Cuftard-apple, Guava, Peach, and an 
endlefs variety of other produétions of the orchard 
are added, the table is completely covered, and feems 
to groan under the profufe load with which it is 
attired. The quantity both of meat and fruit, produ- 
ced on the tables at Calcutta, rather refembles a fort- 
mght’s fupply of provifions than a meal for the com- 
pany—A circumftance which, however fuitable to our 
notions of fplendour, certainly diminifhes the elegance 
of our entertainments : In England, if I miftake not, 
it would be regarded as a characteriftic of vulgarity. 


Tur cumberfome variety difplayed at European 
tables feems a compliance with the ideas of the na- 
tives regarding hofpitality. The number of difhes 
and fruits at the imperial table, mentioned in the 
Ayeen Acbery, exceeds all belief. In defcribing the 
private life of Acber, the moft abftemious of all men, 
we are furprifed to meet with fuch a tedious and la- 

| boured 
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‘boured detail of culinary regulations ; every branch 
.of which feems to have been under the management 


-of a particular corps enumerated on the eftablifhment 
of the army. 


By fuch fplendid feftivity are the evenings of the 
Europeans in Bengal exhilarated, after the lafiitude, 
fatigue, and debility unavoidably experienced during 
the day, in a climate, where the heat and moifture 
are overpowering and oppreflive, even to the natives 
themfelves. It is with pleafure, however, I can add, 
that excefs and intemperance are much more feldom 
witnefled than in Europe, and even than they were 
here, when the rude extravagances of focial inter- 
courfe had not yet given way to more correct and ele- 
gant manners, and when perfons of higher rank, and 
better education, had not yet begun to make a part 
of every company. If Bengal, and particularly Cal- 
cutta, are deemed lefs fatal to European conftitutions 
than formerly, this muit rather be afcribed to a re- 
formation in the manners of the people, than any 
melioration of the climate. ‘The firft fettlers, not 
only of the Englifh, but of every other European na- 
-tion, were men of bold and adventurous characters, 
_ but in general of mean birth and narrow education : 
for a while, till the importance of thefe poffeffions 
was better underftood, they were followed by others 
of a fimilar defcription, whom neither experience nor 
refleGtion had taught the fatal confequences of diffi- 

pation in a warm climate. Whoever in thefe times, 
tranfgrefles the bounds of moderation, muft do it with 
a full 
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a full conviction of its impropriety, as well as againft 
the influence of example ; and ought therefore to iub- 
mit to receive leflons of wifdom, in the only way by 
which to him, they can be taught, by the admonitions 
ef pain, and the dangers of difeafe. 


SECT. 


eect. ty" 


THE HINDOO METHOD OF CULTIVATING THE SUGAR | 
CANE. ; 


sev ex 9 eC GC ee € & & @ 


Berhampore, Of. 1797. 


Dr. Roxzurcn, whofe purfuits after botanical 
knowledge are now fo well known, has given an 
ample account of this branch of Indian hufbandry ; 
and in the diftrict where he refided little can be 
added to his remarks in elucidating the prefent prac- 
tice. 


«Among the natives of India, he obferves, 
the tranfitions from one {tage of improvement to 
another are fo exceedingly flow, _as {carce to deferve 
the name, except it be the few who have benefited 
by the example of Europeans. They naturally pof- 
fefs a {trong difinclination to depart from the beaten 
path eftablifhed from time immemorial; however, 
when they fee a certain profpect of gain, with little 
additional trouble, they have frequently been known 

to 
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to adopt our practices. We ourfelves ought now 
generally to keep in view, and to inftil into their 
minds this maxim, that every new propofition, 
merely on account of its novelty, muft not be re- 
jected, otherwife our knowledge would no longer 
be progreflive, and every kind of improvement muft 
ceafe. 


«¢ Ar a period like the prefent, when the impor- 
tation of Eaft India has become fo much an object of | 
importance to Britain, in confequence of the prefent 
{tate of fome of the beft of the Weft India fugar 
iflands, every enquiry that may tend to open new 
fources from whence that wholefome commodity 
may be procured, at the cheapeft rate, is of national 
importance. 


<< | believe there are few diftriéts in the Company’s 
extenfive dominions where there will not be found 
large tracts of land fit for the culture of the fugar 
cane: yet I know, from experience, the introduc- 
tion of a new branch of agriculture, among the na- 
tives, to be attended with infinite trouble; therefore 
where we find a province or diftri&, in which the 
culture of the cane and the working of fugar has 
been in practice from time immemorial, there we 
‘may expect, without much exertion, to be able to 
increate the culture, and improve, if necéflary, the 
quality, 


In 
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ty the northern provinces, as well as in Bengal, 
Codapah, &c. large quantities of fugar and jagary 
are made}; it is only in the Rajamundry and Ganjam 
diftri€ts of thefe northen parts, where the cane is cul- 
tivated for making fugars. I will confine my obfer- 
vations to the firft, where I have refided between ten » 
and eleven years. 


Tuis branch of agriculture, in the above-mena 
tioned Sircar, is chiefly carried on in the Peddapore, 
and Pettapore, along the banks of the Elyferam river, 
which, though fmall, has a conftant flow of water in it 
the whole year round, fufficiently large, not only to 
water the fugar plantations during the dryeft feafons, 
but alfo a great variety of other produ€tions; fuch as 
paddy, ginger, turmeric, yams, chillies. This ftream 
of water during the dryeft feafons, renders the lands 
adjoining, | prefume, more fertile than almoft any o- 
ther in India, and particularly fit for the growth of 
the fugar cane. 


In thefe two Zemindaries, from 350 to 700 Viffums ; 
or from 700 to 1400 acres of land, (the Viflum 
being two acres,) is annually employed for rearing 
the fugar cane, more or lefs, according to the de- 
mand for fugar: for they could, and would with 
pleafure, if they were certain of a market, grow and 
manufacture more than ten times the ufual quantity. 
It is very profitable ; and there is abundance of very 
proper land; all they want is a certain market for 
their fugar. | 

Vou. Il. C BESIDES 
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BesiveEs the above-mentioned, a third more may be 
made on the Delta of the Godavery. 


From the fame fpot they do not attempt to rare a 
fecond crop, oftener than every third or fourth year. 
‘The cane impoverifhes it fo much, that it muft reft, 
or be employed during the two or three intermediate 
years, for the growth of fuch plants as are found to 
improve the foil, of which the Indian farmers are 
capable to judge. They find the leguminous tribe 
the beft for that purpofe. 


THe method of cultivating the cane, and manu- 
facturing the fugar by the natives, hereabouts, is like 
all their other works, exceedingly fimple. The whole 
apparatus, a few pair of bullocks excepted, does not 
amount to more than fifteen or twenty pagodas: as 
many thoufand pounds is generally, I believe, necefla- 
ry to fet out the Welt-India planter. 


Tue foil that fuits the cane beft, in this climate, is 
a rich vegetable earth, which, on expofure to the air, 
crumbles down into a very fine mould: it is alfo ne- 
_ ceflary for it to be of fuch a level, as allows it to be 
watered from the river, by fimply damming it up, 
which almoft the whole land adjoining to this river, 
admits of, and yet fo high, as to be eafily drained du- 
ting heavy rains. 


SucH a foil, and in fuch a fituation, having been 
well meliorated, by various crops of leguminous 
plants, 
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plants, or fallowing for two or three years, is flightly 
manured, or has had cattle pent upon it. A favourite 
manure with the Hindoo farmer, is the rotten ftraw 
of the green and black peffalloo. During the 
months of April and May, it is repeatedly fiirred 
with the common Hindoo plough, which foon brings 
this rich loofe foil into very excellent order. About 


the end of May or beginning of June, the rains ufually 


fet in, by frequent heavy fhowers. Now is the time 


to plant the cane: but fhould the rains hold back, 


the prepared field is watered by flooding from the 
river, and when perfectly wet like foft mud, whe- 
ther from the rain, or from the river, the cane is 
planted. 


Tue method is moft fimple: labourers with baf- 
kets, of the cuttings, with one or two joints each, 


arrange themfelves along one fide of the field ;' they _ 


walk fide by fide, in as ftraight a line, as. their eye of 


judgment enables them, dropping. the fets at the di-. 


{tance of about eighteen inches in the rows, and four 
feet afunder from row to row: other labourers fol- 
low, and with the foot prefs the fet about two inches 
into the foft mud-like foil : this. with a fweep or two 
with the fole of the foot, they moft eafily and readi- 
ly cover: nothing more is done, if the weather is 
moderately fhowery, till the young fhoots are fome 
two or three inches high; the earth is then loofened a 
few inches around them, with a fmall weeding iron, 
fomething like a carpenter’s chifel : fhould the fea- 
fon prove dry, the field is occafionally watered from 
| | a Ore | the 
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the river, continuing to weed, and to keep the earth 
loofe about the {tools. 


In Auguft, two or three months from the time of 
planting, fmall trenches are cut through the field, 
at fhort diftances, and fo contrived as to drain off 
the water, fhould the feafon prove too wet for the 
canes, which is frequently the cafe, and would ren- 
der their juices weak and unprofitable: the farmer, 
therefore, never fails to have his field plentifully and 
judicioufly interfeted with drains, while the cane is 
imall, and before the time of the violent rains. 
Should the feafon prove too dry, thefe drains ferve to 
conduct the water from the river, through the field, 
and alfo to.carry off what does not foak into the 
- earth ina few hours; for, fay they, if water is per- 
‘mitted to remain upon the field for a greater length 
of time, the cane would fuffer by it, fo that they 
reckon thefe drains indifpenfibly neceflary ; and on 
their being well contrived depend, in a great meafure, 
their future hopes of profit. Immediately after the 
field is trenched, the canes are all propped ;_ this is an 
operation I do not remember to have feen mentioned 
by any writer on this fubje&, andis, perhaps, peculiar 
to thele parts. It is done as follows: 


THE canes are now about three feet high, and ge- 
nerally from three to fix from each fet that has taken 
root, and from what we may call the ftool; the 
lower leaves of each cane are firft carefully wrapt up 
round it, fo as to cover it completely in every part, 

a {mall 
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a fall ftrong bamboo, eight or ten feet long, is then 
{tuck into the earth in the middle of each ftool, and 
the canes are tied to it: this fecures them in an erect 
pofition, and gives the air free accels round every 
part. As the canes advance in fize, they continue 
wrapping them round with the lower leaves, as they 
begin to wither, and to tie them to the prop bam- 
boos higher up, during which time, if the weather 
is wet, they keep the trenches open; and if a 
drought prevails, they water them occafionally from 
the river, cleaning and loofening the ground every 
five or fix weeks. Tying the leaves fo carefully 
round the cane, they fay, prevents them from crack- 
ing and fplitting with the fun, helps to render the 
juice richer, and prevents their branching out round 
the fides: it is certain that you never fee a branchy 
cane here. 


In January and February, the canes are ready to 
cut, which is about nine months from the time of 
planting ; of courfe I need not defcribe it. Their 
height when ftanding in the field, will now be from 
eight to ten feet, foliage included; and the naked 
cane from an inch to an. inch and a. quarter in 
diameter. 


A. MILL or two, or even more, according to the 
fize of the field, is ereGted, when wanted, in the. 
open air; generally under the fhade of large mango 
trees, of which there are great abundance hereabouts. 


The mill is fmall; exceedingly fimple, and at the 
C3 fame 
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fame time efficacious. The juice as faft as exprefled, 
is received into common earthen pots, {trained and 
put into boilers, which are in general, of an oval 
form, compofed of ill-made thick plates, of country 
iron, rivetted. 


Turse boilers hold from eighty to one hundred 
gallons: in each they put from twenty-four to thirty 
gallons of the ftrained juice: the boiler is placed 
over a draft furnace, which makes the fire burn with 
great violence, being fupplied with a ftrong draught 
of air through a large fubterranean paflage, which 
alfo ferves for an afh-pit. At firft the fire is mode- 
rate, but as the fcum is taken off, a point they are 
not very nice about in thefe parts, as they look to 
quantity more than quality, the fire is by degrees in- 
creafed, fo as to make the liquor boil very {martly; 
nothing whatever is added to make the fcum to rife, 
or the fugar to train, except when the planter wants 
a {mall quantity for his own or a friend’s ufe: in this 
cafe he adds ten or twelve pints of {weet milk to every 
twenty-four or thirty gallons, or each boiler of juice, 
which no doubt improves the quality of the fugar : 
the fcum with this addition, comes up more abundant- 
ly, and is more carefully removed. 


_ The liquor is never here removed into a fecond 
boiler, but is in the fame boiled down to a proper 
confiftence, which they guefs by the eye, and by the 
touch: the fire is then withdrawn, and in the fame 
veflel allowed to cool a little, When it becomes 


pretty 
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pretty thick, they ftir it about with flirring-fticks, 
ull it begins to take the form of fugar; it is then 
taken out and put upon mats, made of the leaves of 
the palmira tree, (Boraffus flabelliformis), when the 
{tirring is continued till it is cold: it is then put 
in pots, bafkets, &c. till a merchant appears to 
buy it. 


THe Hindoo name of this fugar is Panfadurry ; 
its colour is fairer than moft of the raw fugars made 
in our Welt-India iflands; but it is of a clammy un- 
ctuous nature, abforbing much moifture in wet wea- 
ther, fometimes fufficient to melt a great deal of it, 
if not carefully ftowed in fome dry place, where fmoke 
has accefs to it. | 


Many of the planters prefer that fort of fugar 
which they call Bellum, and Europeans, Jagary ; be- 
caufe it keeps well during the wet weather, if laid up 
in a dry place. It generally bears a lower price ; 
yet, they fay, this difadvantage is often over-ba- 
lanced by their being able to keep it with only a 
trifling waftage, till a market occurs, for the farmer 
has often to wait for a market for his fugar ; befides 
canes of inferior quality anfwer for jagary, when un- 

fit for fugar. 


Tue procefs for making jagary differs from thofe 
above defcribed, in having a quantity of quick lime 
thrown into the boiler with the cane juice, about a 
fpoonful and a half for every fix or feven gallons of 
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the juice. Here they do not remove the feum, but 
let it mix with the liquor; and when of a proper 
confiftence, about four or five ounces of Gengeley 
(oil of Sefamum orientale), are added to each boiler 
of liquor, now ready to be removed from the fire ; 
thefe are well mixed, and then poured into fhallow 
pits dug in the ground, They are generally about 
three feet long, and a half broad, and three inches 
deep, with a mat fpread at the bottom, which is 
_ flightly ftrewed with quick lime. In a fhort time the 
liquor incorporates into a thick folid mafs; thefe 
large cakes, they wrap up in dry leaves, and lay by 
for fale. a —— 


THEIR jagary is of a darker colour, than the fu- 
gar, and contains more Impurities, owing to the care- 
lefs manner in. which they prepare it, by allowing all 
the {cum to incorporate with the liquor. 


Tue half viflum, or one acre of fugar cane, ina 
tolerable feafon, yields about ten candy of fugar, or 
rather more, if made into jagary: each candy weighs 
about 500\b. and is worth on the {pot from fixteen 
to twenty-four rupees. In the Welt Indies, fo far as 
my information goes, the cane yields from fourteen to 
twenty hundred weight of their raw fugar, worth on 
the ifland about 20]. of their currency. Here the 
produce is more than double; but on account of its 
inferior quality, and the low price’ it bears on the 
{pot, the produce does not yield a great deal more 
money than in the Weft Indies. However, as the 

labour 
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labour is incomparably cheaper, the Indian planter 
mu{t make much larger profits. 


Tue fituation of all the lands hereabouts is exactly 
alike; being in the middle of an extenfive plain ad- 
joining the river: the foil in all is alfo much alike, 
fo that the produce is nearly equal in all, when no 
unfavourable circumftances happen. The fame re- 
fult is further eftablifhed by the quantity of fugar a 
meafure of juice will yield. Here it is almoft al- 
ways, except in a very rainy feafon, or in lodged 
or wormy canes, about one fixth part; or fix pounds 
of juice yield one pound of fugar. In Jamaica, 
Mr Beckford fays, that on an average eighteen hun- 
dred gallons of juice may be reckoned to yield an 
hogfhead of fugar, or fixteen hundred weight, that 
is, one of fugar to eight of juice. This proves our 
juice to be one fourth richer than theirs, 


From the above calculation, it is evident that all 
the lands in this neighbourhood are better adapted 
to this culture than the lands of Jamaica; for here 
they not only yield a larger crop of canes, but the 
juice is alfo richer: and were our planters here to 
bring the molaffes into account, employed in the 
Welt Indies for the diftillation of rum, their profits 
would be ftill greater. At prefent this refufe is given 
to cattle, or carried away by the labourers for wiih. 
ever they think proper. It is thus produ@ive ‘of 
more real benefit, than if converted into ardent fpi- 
rits. The natives in other parts of India are, how- 

over, 
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ever, well acquainted with the method of making 
both rum and arrack, nor have they learned this 
pernicious procefs from Europeans, as fome have 
fuppofed. — 


In this country the canes, while growing, are fub- 
ject to fewer accidents than in the Welt Indies. | 
will mention them briefly. 


1. A very hot feafon is the worft ; it injures the 
canes greatly, rendering them of a reddifh colour, 
yielding a poor unprofitable juice: here they reckon 
the {mall, heavy, pale yellow cane the beft. 


2. Storms, unlefs they are very violent, do no 
great harm, becaufe the canes are propped; how- 
ever, if they are once laid down, they become 
branchy and thin, yielding a poor, watery juice, and 
to this they are fometimes liable. 


3. THe worm is another evil which generally 
vifits them every few years: a beetle depofits its 
egg in the young cane; the grubs of thefe re- 
main in the plant, living on its medullary parts, 
till they are metamorphofed into the pupa ftate. 
Sometimes this evil is fo great as to infure a fixth 
or an eighth part of a field; but what is worfe, the 
difeafe is commonly general where it happens, few 
fields efcaping. 
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4. The flower is the laft accident they reckon 
upon, although it fcarcely deferves the name, for it 
rarely happens, and never but toa very {mall portion 
of fome few fields: Thofe canes that flower have 
_ very little juice left; and it is by no means fo {weet 
as the reft. 


Tue lands occupied with the fugar cane in the 
Zemindaries of Peddapore, and Pettapore, exclufive 
of thofe iflands formed by the mouths of the Goda- 
very, amount to five hundred and fifty viflums, or 
eleven hundred acres, and their annual produce is 
forty-four hundred weight per acre: their whole 
produce will therefore be twenty-feven hundred 
hogfheads of eighteen hundred weight each, or 
about one fourth part of the produce of the ifland of 
Jamaica. It is acknowledged by all, that this quan- 
tity might be increafed to any extent, with advantage 
to the zemindar, the farmer, and government. This 
obfervation applies with double force to the upper 
provinces on the Ganges, as far as Rohilcund, where 
the fugar lands are of indefinite extent; and where 
with a culture infinitely lefs perfe@ than that above 
defcribed, great quantities of fugar and jagary are 
already made by the natives. All that feems ne- 
ceflary in thefe immenfe tracts, is to open a market 
to the Ryut, and fecure to him a {trict agreement 
to his leafe with the Zemindar. 


TRANSGRESSIONS in this point are the great bar to 
Indian hufbandry ; for in a good feafon the Zemin- 
| dar 
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dar raifes his demands, and makes the farmers of all 
denominations pay probably a fourth more than the 
rent agreed on. Cuftom has rendered this iniquity 
common, and the farmer has no idea of obtaining 
redrefs of an evil, which to him appears as irremedi- 
able as the ravages ot the elements, 


SECT. 
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©F THE CULTURE OF THE POTATOE. 
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Berhampore, Oct. 179'7- 


Muocu order or arrangement cannot be expected in 
treating a fubject, which you are compelled to exa- 
mine, not methodically, but by piece-meal, as oppor- 
tunity offers. You have not the choice what fubjects 
you are to enquire into this feafon, or what to inveiti- 
gate the next; on the contrary, if examination is de- 
layed, while you are on the fpot, the opportunity is 
perhaps for ever loft; and the next perfon you apply 
to for information, may, perhaps, prove more igno- 
rant than you are yourfelf. 


In pafling through thefe provinces with the army, 
during a period of five years, I have endeavoured, as 
much as poiflible, to connect together whatever obfer- 
vations I could make, relating to the rural economy 
of the farmer, and produce of the foil. Without 
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fhelter or a fixed refidence, this could not always be 
effected. A palankeen and. boat, or even a bunga- 
low in military cantonments, is not a fituation fa- 
vourable to an elegant arrangement of your fubject, 
or much polifh of ftile in treating it. 


In this diftridt, we have firft to nofice the Culture 
of Potatoes, which has been introduced into Bengal, 
and apparently with the moft beneficial effedt. It is 
a comfortable circumftance, that fuperftition in Hin- 
doftan, all-powerful as it is, does not fhut up every 
avenue to Improvement, or preclude the people from 
every advantage to be derived from the fuperior at- 
tainments of Europeans, in induftry, art, and {clence. 
No prejudice prevents the Hindoo from the culture 
and ufe of the potatoe: the moft ufeful and nutritive 
of all vegetables in every country where the growing 
of it is fully underftood. If the natives here have 
hitherto derived but fmall benefit from this plant, it 
is becaufe the culture has not become univerlal, nor 
has the method of preferving it been fo much at- 
tended to as in Europe. 


Tue foil of Bengal, and the long continuance of 
dry weather, may, perhaps, prevent the growth of 
the potatoe to the extent neceffary for the food of the 
common people. In that cafe, the good effects of its 
introduction may not be fo generally felt as they have 
been in Europe. 


THE 
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THE quantity, however, procured by Europeans, 
almoft at every feafon of the year, clearly fhows, that 
thefe obftacles are not altogether infuperable. ‘The 
potatoe, at prefent almoft univerfally makes a difh at 
European tables: it is well dreffed, and little inferior 
to what we have in England: in fize, indeed, it ts 
fmaller, and the crop is lefs abundant ; hence, in the 
Bazar, rice is, in general, a cheaper food. ‘The na- 
tives fhow a willingnefs to ufe it on all occafions, 
where it can be as eafily procured, as other food: 
and there remains not a doubt, if ever the potatoe 
fhall become cheaper than the rice, that it will be ge- 
_nerally preferred. 


A pry feafon is unfavourable to the rice crop; 
but is certainly the beft for this vegetable: it would 
appear, then, that nature points out the one crop as a 
fubftitute, when the other fails. In order to fecond 
her views, however, a certain quantity of land in eve- 
ry farm fhould be planted with the potatoe; for no- 
thing fhort of this precaution will ever fecure an ade- 
quate fupport during a failure of the ufual crop to fo 
numerous a people, and fo improvident as the Hin- 
doos. ‘The encouragement, and fometimes the inter- 
ference of government might be neceflary, at firft, to 
eftablifh the pra€tice: but if it once were introduced, 
the tenaciou{nefs of the Hindoos to their ordinary 
routine of culture, would prove a full fecurity for its 
prefervation. Some years ago, a gentleman diftribut- 
ed two boat-loads as feed to the natives in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Cawnpore, and the crop has gradually 
increafed ever fince. 


Tue abatements of rent unavoidable in years of 
fearcity, and the no lefs inevitable expence of pur- 
chafing rice, and felling it at a low price to preferve 
the lives of the poor, fall fo heavily upon government, 
that the introduction of the potatoe into every farm, 
by the interference of authority, feems to be equally 
a dictate of economy and prudence, as of commori 
humanity. 


At Madras, and fome other parts of the Coroman- 
del coaft, I am informed, that the beneyolent exer- 
tions of fome well difpofed perfons, have introduced 
the bread-fruit tree: if this has fucceeded, and in 
fome degree it has, it was accomplifhed by the pro- 
jectors of it, on views-of advantage far lefs certain or 
immediate, than the introduction of the potatoe. 


Ir frequently is not the difcoveries which yield the 
moft fubftantial benefit to human fociety, that make 
the moft {plendid figure in the annals of hiftory. 


Tue man who firft introduced into Europe the ufe 
and culture of the potatoe, has conferred a real and 
permanent benefit upon the poor, which, in every 
country, comprehends nine-tenths of mankind. He 
has relieved the importunate calls of hunger in many 
a family ; and in the infide of the cottage he has glad- 
dened many a countenance, that, before his day, was 
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fullen with hunger, or fhrivelled with want. This 
perfon, though unrecorded in the annals of Fame, 
ought, in fimple juftice, to occupy one of the firft 
feats in her temple: the honour is faid to be due 
to that adventurous but ill-requited ftatefman Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 


Ir would, perhaps, be too fanguine to expect, that 
a vegetable, not perfectly congenial to the climate of 
Hindoitan, fhould ever be turned to fo much account 
in feeding hogs, poultry, and cattle, as it is in Bri- 
tain and Ireland: but if, by our example and judici- 
ous encouragement, the potatoe fhall become of as 
univerfal ufe among the Hindoos, as it is in thefe coun- 
tries, the Europeans of the prefent age will have the 
honour of making fome atonement for the miichiefs 
and devaftations committed by their anceftors for two 
centuries in America.—Amidft fo many changes of 
manners, we may at leaft hope for a period, when 
virtue and humanity fhall be as refolute and perfeve- 
ring in their aim, as avarice or cruelty. 


So little attention has hitherto been paid to the me- 
lioration of the condition of the natives, that you can- 
not even attempt it, without incurring the ridicule of 
a great proportion of the Europeans in India. ‘They 
tell you, that the moft trivial cuftoms of the people 
are as immutable as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
fians; and nothing fhort of fatuity could induce any 
perfon to attempt a change. This is a plaufible ex- 
cufe for the univerfal neglect of this important fub- 
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jet; and is urged by fome asa plea for the omiflion 
of what conicience tells them is a duty. Europeans, 
in general, vifit this country for the advancement of 
their own fortunes; an object which they purfue, at 
firft, from neceflity, but afterwards, from habit. If 
perfonal advantage becomes the great rule of action, 
it is aconvenient principle for many; yet, if eftablith- 
ed, would vindicate every act of oppreflion committed 
among{t mankind in every age. 


THE uncertainty of a rice crop, as the only fupport 
of a numerous people, is fufficient of itfelf to juftify 
every attempt, however unpromifing, to introduce 
other ftaple articles to come in aid of it in times of 
{carcity. A grain which depends upon the quantity 
of rain, and on the number of inches to which the 
{tream rifes on the Ganges, experience has often 
proved to be an awful contingent to hang the lives of 
millions of our fellow-creatures on. If a ftimulus to 
_ their indolence, or even a fmall violation of fome of 
their cuftoms, could refeue them from the danger, 
the means would be as completely fanctified by the 
end, as the evil would be over-balanced by the ad- 
vantage. . 


SHOULD the culture of the potatoe never become: 
fo general in Bengal, as to anfwer the intended pure 
pole, its place might {till be fupplied by the yam, or 
{weet potatoe, a vegetable refembling it in tafte, but 
far larger in fize, and, in this country, more eafily 
railed. It has been cultivated and ufed by the natives 

to 
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to a certain degree, I believe from time immemorial ¢ 
the cultivation of this plant to a greater extent might 
thwart the indolence, but could violate no religious 
prejudice of the Hindoos Such precautions in his 
behalf are the more neceflary ; becaufe in all his con- 
duct, he betrays a want of forefight, and indifference 
to futurity, that totally difqualify him from providing 
in any degree againft famine, which has ever been 
the great {courge of India. 


THat the refources promifed by the bread-fruit 
tree will prove equal to what might be expected, 
either from the potatoe or the yam, is more than. 
problematical. The planting of a tree, and the care 
of its prefervation till it become produétive, there is 
reafon to believe, is beyond the ufual effort of fore 
fight poffeffed by this improvident race. This neglect, 
however, muft be imputed to themfelves ; it cannot 
derogate from the honour of thofe benevolent perfons, 
who have attempted to alleviate one of the moft ur- 
gent of their diftreffes. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND OF COSSIMBAZAR. 
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Berhampore, Oct. 1788. 


You hardly any where view the cultivation and po- 
puloufnefs of India more advantageoufly than in this 
beautiful ifland, which is furrounded by the Hoogly, 
Coflimbazar river, and the Ganges. While the Na- 
_bobs’ of Bengal continued independent princes, or 
were nominally fubjected to the court of Delhi, they 
refided chiefly on this ifland, at leaft during the pre- 
fent century. At Morefhedabad, the capital, the 
Durbar was held, and the Englifh refident had a 
kind of fortrefs afligned him, and his attendants, 
about four miles diftant, near the populous village 
which bears the fame name with the ifland, It is 
furrounded by a ftone wall which fill remains, and 
the houfe within affords elegant accommodations for 
the commercial refident of the Company. 


THIS 
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Tuts gentleman has the fuperintendance of a con- 
fiderable manufacture of filk, for which Coflimba- 
zar has long been famous. ‘The place 1s alfo noted 
for its ftockings; which are all knitted with wires, 
and are efteemed the beft in Bengal. ‘The price is 
from twenty to thirty-five rupees the corge, which 
confifts of twenty pairs. 


Tuts village, according to Tavernier*, fends abroad 
every year twenty-two thoufand bales of filk, weigh- 
ing each 100\bs. of ilk; making in all 2,200,000 
pounds, of fixteen ounces each. ‘This is probably 
an exaggeration, yet the quantity of filk confumed 
by the natives in carpets, fattins, and other {tuffs,- 
mutt have been very great. 


Ir would certainly tend greatly to increafe the 
produce of labour, were ftocking frames introduced, 
and the natives taught to ufe them. Some enter- 
prifing European may hereafter enrich himfelf by 
this meafure, and at the fame time benefit the coun- 
try. For the ftockings manufactured after the prefent 
mode cannot contend with the Britith either in qua- 
lity or price; this is fo palpably the cafe, that the fu- 
perior claffes of Europeans feldom wear any that are 
manufactured in India. Some Europeans allege that 
the ftockings manufactured in India are more foft 
and elaftic than thofe knitted in a frame: this, how- 
ever, is not the general opinion. 
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In this branch of the cotton trade, as well as fuf- 
tians, and many articles of the thicker kind, the natives 
of Bengal are already completely outdone by their 
rivals in Britain, though only in the infancy of their 
career. Some perfons here, of no inferior under- 
ftanding, allege that the fame thing will foon happen 
in every article whatever manufactured of cotton; 
but by the major part this is regarded as a fort of 
rebellion againft antient opinions, which nothing but 
an overweening conceit of our own ingenuity could 


fuggeft. 


THe fa& as it ftands at prefent, undeniably is, that 
the retail price of many articles in the cotton trade, is 
higher in Calcutta than at either Glafgow or Man- 
chefter: and the boaft of the manufacturers of thefe 
towns, that they will foon be able to fell their goods 
in Bengal, is therefore not altogether void of plaufi- 
bility. 


THERE are many caufes which may long prevent 
any rivalfhip of the Indian fineft muflins. ‘The low 
price of labour, and the extreme delicacy of touch, 
which the flender Hindoo obtains, by means of his 
temperate habits, are among the principal. The fineft 
muflins are not now manufactured: when Ali Beg 
the ambaflador from Perfia, returned from India, he 
prefented Shah Seffi with a cocoa nut fet with pearls, 
which had inclofed in it a turban: of fixty cubits of 
muflin fo fine, that the cloth could fcarcely be felt by 
the hand*. 

THE 
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Tue unhealthy ftate of the adjoining towns of 
Morefhedabad, Calcapore, and Coflimbazar, has of 
late been fo alarming, that an enquiry was made 
into its caufe by fome medical gentlemen on the 
fpot. Among the natives, confined and damp huts, 
bad water, and defective clothing, certainly contri- 
bute to the malignancy of the fever and dyfentery, 
by which fo many hundreds of the poorer fort are 
fwept away every autumn. | 


EvRopEANS fefiding in thefe towns are by no 
means equally fubject to thefe diforders. The Com- - 
pany has erected in their vicinity a regular canton- 
ment, capable of lodging two thoufand European 
._ foldiers ; which, for fpaciouinefs and elegance, are 
unequalled by any buildings of the fame kind in 
Europe, The different erections of the Company for 
the accommodation of their troops, have coft feveral 
millions, and may be regarded as fplendid inftances 
of their economical principles giving way to the 
comfort of their army. ‘The fums thus expended, 
laid out at the compound intereft of this country 
would, at a determinate period not very remote, 
have equalled the national debt. | 


Asour twenty miles fouth of Coffimbazar lie the 
celebrated plains of Plafley, where Lord Clive at 
once revenged the cruelty of the Nabob Suraja 
Dowlah, and eftablifhed the Britifh power in Bengal. 
At this delightful fpot the prince had an elegant 
villa, where he retired to enjoy the pleafures of the 
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chace. Woods and jungle then covered thofe plains 
which are now beautified with rich crops of cotton 
and rice; and the tyger has been compelled to retire 
from the approach of the hufbandman, and to make 
room for the acquifition of his indultry. The princes 
of Hindoftan in many points feem to refemble the 
feudal monarchs in Europe: they are, however, 
more excufable in devoting a part of their territory 
to the diverfion of hunting ; the game is much more 
abundant, and the iport afforded by the boar, the 
buffalo, or the tyger, is certainly more manly and 
. interefting than the purfuit of the fox, or timid hare: 
yet for thefe, many thoufand acres were laid wafte in 
every country in Europe, by our femibarbarous an- 
ceftors. 


Or the inferior kinds of game, the ifland of Ccf- 
fimbazar, as indeed every part of India, is full: the 
hare, the deer, the partridge, and quail, with a vaft 
number of birds, far fuperior in beauty and variety to 
thofe of Europe, are found all along the banks of : 
the Ganges. What is more remarkable, the aqua- 
tic birds of the colder. climates are alfo abundant ; 
fuch as the goofe, duck, widgeon, and {nipe.’ At 
the flow rate you are obliged to travel in a budger- 
row, you may, during the cold feafon, have your 
table plentifully fupplied each day with the produce 
of your own labours, though not an expert fportf- 
man. | 


Fisy 
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¥isu affords another fupply for the table almoft 
always attainable on the Ganges. They are here 
of many different kinds, and among frefh water fifhes 
they certainly may be deemed very palatable as well 
as wholefome. ‘Their plenty at fome feafons is fo great 
that they become the ordinary food of the pooreft of 
the natives, who are faid to incur difeafes from too 
liberal indulgence. The fmalleft in fize, fome of 
which appear to be the fry of larger kinds, are all 
equally acceptable in a Currie, that {tanding difh in 
every native family. , What is called the cook-up, in 
the jargon of the country, is often larger than a fal- 
mon; and the number taken in nets is often very 
great. ‘The mango fifh, fo called from the fruit, 
- which comes then in feafon, are the favourite difh at 
- every European table during two months, while they 
are in roe, for they are then filled with a large roe 
er fmelt, which the connoifleurs reckon a delicate 
morfiel. 


For feveral hundred miles the alligator and por- 
pefles are feen tumbling in this large ftream: and 
after the numbers that muft be daily devoured by 
thefe voracious plunderers of the inferior tribes, a 
fufhcient quantity fill. remains to reward the la- 
bours of the fifhermen, who continually ply the 
river, either for the fupply of the market, or of their 
own families. ‘Uhe alligator of the Ganges 1s from 
twenty to twenty-five feet long when at its full fize. 
I have not obferved that the populous ifland of Cof- 
fimbazar has attracted this hideous animal in greater 

num- 
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numbers than is found in other parts of the river : 
itis allowed, however, that he is extremely vora- 
cious of human food; a repaft to which he can be 
no ftranger, from the number of dead bodies conti- 
nually thrown into the river. A fingle fifherman in 
his canoe is not a match for the alligator: he flies at 
his approach: but as often as the montfter is feen by 
a company in the fame boat, he in his turn, is 
obliged to retreat. The gurreal is a fpecies of the 
crocodile {till more hideous than the alligator. 


So much has nature done for the fertile ifland of 
Coflmbazar; and for once the natives have had 
fpirit to fecond her views. The foil of this diftrict 
is not only rich, but it is the beft cultivated in this 
country : crops of every fort are luxuriant, and Cof- 
fimbazar has obtained the name of the garden of Ben- 
gal, which itfelf has long had the appellation of the 
garden of India. 


SECT. 


SECT. VIL. 


OP TRAVELLING IN A BUDGERROW ON THE GREAT RIVER, 


Ganges, Dec. 1798. 


in this part of India journies are moft frequently 
performed by water; and by the affiftance of the | 
fame clafs of boat-men that are employed in the con- 
veyance of goods, 


Tue veflels ufed by Europeans for this purpofe, 
are con{tructed with an air of elegance feldom aimed 
at in any other part of the world. If the affeCtation 
of fplendour is generally the charactteriftic of men of 
low birth on the fudden attainment of wealth in every 
quarter, it is not furprifing that it fhould fometimes 
appear here: it is natural to conceal a humble origin 
by pompous manners and a fhow of profufion. 


‘Tue travelling Budgerrow ufed on the Ganges is 


an inftance of this affectation, the more excufeable 
here, 
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here, where every convenience is neceflary to fup- 
port the effects of the climate. ‘Thefe veffels are con- 
{tru€ted with a large airy cabbin, furrounded with 
enetian and canvas blinds: in each there is a fuite of 
two or three apartments, which, with additional boats 
for baggage and fervants, can accommodate a {mall 
family very comfortably for a confiderable time. 


THis is indeed neceflary, for flownefs is the great 
objeCtion to this mode of travelling: three months: 
anda half are allowed a Budgerrow to travel from the 
prefidency to the higher {tations ; and this allowance, 
large as it may appear, has fometimes been infuth- 
cient. The wind and the ftrong current of. the 
Ganges at certain feafons, are infurmountable ob-. 
{tacles to expedition in travelling up the country ;_ 
and if their'time js limited, another mode of convey- 
ance muft be adopted. 


WarpLy any part of the food of a Hindoo is com- 
mon to him with an European: almoft every article, 
therefore, muit be provided before Fore journey com- 
mences. ‘The Bazars furnifh kids, fowls, eggs, rice, 
and milk; but it is not fafe to sail that your fupplies 
will be procured even where thefe articles are to be 
found. In many places the natives pofitively refufe 
to fell their goods to an European, and their reludt-_ 
ance is fo remarkable, that I have feen a a whole vil- 
lage fhut up their fhops, and the owners conceal 
themfelves, on a report of a ftranger coming to pur- 

chafe from them. Wherever men “ind it their inter- 
eft 
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eft, they will, in general, be willing to fell: fome 
violence or unfair dealing muft have been the caufe 
of this fhynefs of the Hindoos. Had they never been 
annoyed or defrauded, it is probable they never would 
have refufed to fell their commodities.. 


On a journey where the fcenery is circumfcribed, 
and the objects trivial or common, the exercile of pa- 
tience, during a flow progrefs, may be dificult ; but 
_on firft travelling on the Ganges, that mind muft be 
ftrangely conftructed which cannot exercife this vir- 
tue. The firft view prefented to a ftranger of this 
grand and venerable ftream, the conftant diftributor 
of comfort to millions of his fellow-creatures, ex- 
cufes with him, the fimple natives for that excels of 
veneration with which they regard it. All that you 
have heard of the munificence of the Nile, or of the 
bleflings conferred on America, by the large ftreams 
that pervade that country, is far outdone by this great 
parent of rivers, 


Ir affords abundance of drink to the inhabitants 
of a country which would otherwife be parched in 
_ the hot feafon; the air from it cools and refrefhes 
the country : during the rains, it overflows immenfe © 
tracts, which are fertilized by its water, while it en- 
ables their cultivators to convey to market part of 
their produce. It thus adminifters by far the greater 
part of his comforts to the Hindoo when living, and 
furnifhes a facred receptacle for his body at his death. 


THE 
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THE natives of Hindoftan have, for thefe reafons, 
venerated the Ganges to idolatry: A mixture of 
emotion, of furprize, pity, and regret, arifes in the 
breaft of an European, when he firft beholds the aged 
Hindoos, with their white beards, ftepping down its 
bank, to pay their evening devotions, and to bathe 
themfelves in this hallowed river. 


Tus cuftom, derived at firft from fimple grati- 
tude, forms now a ftated portion of that immenfe 
mats of fuperftition which prieftcraft has entailed on 
the ignorant multitude. 


From whatever fource this ceremony at firft arofes 
it is religioufly and almoft univerfally obferved, not 
merely by thofe in the vecinity of the great river and 
its facred branches, but alfo by many at a great dif- 
‘tance, who, at certain feafons, either refort to its 
banks, or fend for a portion of the purifying water 
for domeftic ablution and other purpofes. 


Tue fpiritual benefits that are fuppofed to be con 
veyed by the contact of this holy ftream, I have not 
learned ; its moral and phyfical effects are fufficiently 
apparent. In a hot climate cleanlinefs is of the ut- 
moft importance. Many of the natives anoint them- 
felves with oil ; and were this allowed to accumulate 
with duft and perfpiration, they would foon become 
noifome to each other, and would certainly fall facri- 
fices to putrid difeafes. 


iw 
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In this view, it is not unpleafing to obferve the in- 
habitants of every village, as you pafs along the river, 
repairing each morning and evening, to perform in 
the ftream this neceflary luftration. 


WHILE the old men are bufy at prayers and geiti- 
culations, the women and children are equally anxi- 
ous to purify their fkin. In doing this they do not 
truft entirely to the virtues of the water; but take 
up fand and mud from the bottom, with which they 
rub their bodies as conftantly as if they were in the 
act of clearing metal. 


Ir is on thefe occafions that the women clear up 
their domeftic utenfils, which generally confift only 
of a few earthen and brazen pots: the latter they 
carry home as bright as gold, fupported over the 
haunch by one arm, on the fhoulder, or the head, 
according to the caft. This ceremony feems to be 
performed twice every day, and affords an idea of 
the cleanlinefs of the natives not unworthy of the 
imitation of thofe who deem themfelves their fu- 
periors. 


ANOTHER circumitance which meets the eye of a 
traveller, not fo confiftent with our ideas of delicacy, 
is the promifcuous intercourfe of the fexes in thefe 
bathing parties. It muft be remembered, however, 
that the natives go into the river with the whole of 
their ufual drefs, and confequently have no farther 
inducement to privacy, than on other occafions. 

Some 
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Some reluctance at being feen by ftrangers, is plain- 
ly obfervable; and it is amufing to remark the differ- 
ent degrees of confidence produced by age, mar- 
riage, pérfonal attractions, or other circumftances. 
Some conceal themfelves from the eye of Europeans, 
by remaining up to the chin in the water till they 
pafs; others by getting behind fereens and pailings 
erected for the purpofe ; behind thefe retreats they 
are feen fpying the traveller with all the eagernefs of 
curiofity that has been. deemed peculiar to the fex : 
Naturam expellas furca tamen usque recurret. 


One melancholy circumftance cannot fail to ob- 
trude itfelf upon the mind of him who travels on the 
branches of this river. From what caufe does fo 
great a portion of this fine country lie in all the wild- 
nefs of favage nature? Lord Cornwallis, in a letter 
to the Court of Direétors, declares, that a great part 
of this country is a mere jungle; and the fame obfer- 
vation muft occur to every one who has vifited it. 
On fome branches of the Ganges you may travel for 
nearly a day without feeing one cultivated field; a 
houfe, or even a tree. We cannot follow out this 
idea, without recurring to fome period of public ra- 
pine and devaftation, of which it is evidently the 
confequence. Three Mahratta armies plundered © 
this country for ten years previous to its coming un- 
_ der our protection; and the old men fpeak of their 
ernelty and exactions with horror. 


ier 
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Ir is true, that were we to judge by the number 
of boats plying upon the river, or the number of 
people who, in fome parts, refort to its banks, we 
might form no unfavourable idea of the population 
of thefe provinces. But the river is here the great 
highway leading to the capital from all the upper di- 
ftricts ; and it is reforted to not merely for the pur- 
pofe of travelling, but for commerce and religion: 
and if thefe circumftances are taken into account, 
the number of people upon the river falls fhort of 
what might be expected in a populous country. In 
China, the carrying trade and fifhing, bring much 
ereater numbers to the rivers of that country, than 
are any where feen upon the Ganges*. | 


Tue natives of Hindoftan have probably never 
been bleft with a good government: always the 
victims of the rapacity or ambition of fome mercilefs 
tyrant, the gifts of nature feem to have been lavithed 
upon them to no purpofe, unlefs to prove the ineffica- 
cy of every other advantage, when counteracted by a 


blind and fanguinary defpotifm. 


THE Britifh power has now obtained a more 
decided afcendancy among them, than has ever 
been poflefled by any nation: and the effect of 
this has been the prevention of internal war, by 

Vou. IL. E which 


* Anderson’s Account of the Embassy, passim, 
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which many of the evils of bad government will ii 
future be done away. The time is approaching, 
when the exertions of a moderate government will. be 
felt even in the midft of the regions of defpotifm; a 
period when Afia, which never. framed a rational 
sovernment for itfelf, will receive one from Europe ; 
and when thole arts, which originated in this 
country, and that knowledge, which it once com- 
municated, fhall agam return with increafe into its 
bofom. 


SucH a tendency is difcernible in the Britith go- 
yernment of India; not from any chimerical notions 
of liberty being likely to prevail here; fuch a cir- 
cumftance is happily beyond the reach of probabi- 
lity. Here the metaphyfical jargon of the modern 
{fchool can never be made intelligible. ‘The con- 
jecture is hazarded on the moderation, humanity, and 
good fenfe which fill diftinguifh the Britifh charac- 
ter in this part of the world. 


Hapri.y fuch fuppofitions are not merely the off- 
{pring of good nature; they have been for fome 
rears paft realized, at leaft in part. None of thofe 
irregularities have of late appeared, either in the 
eivil or military government of India, which were 
wont to characterize former adminitrations. That 
government is now an objeét of ambition to the 
firft characters in the nation: men of the higheft 
rank, and of the moft independent fortunes, may 

here 
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here obtain honour by being ufeful to their country: 
an acquifition which cannot be attained in the crook- 
ed paths of corruption, or by the more audacious atts 
of rapacity. 


SECT. VIL 


THE ROADS, AND THE MANNER OF TRAVELLING BY 
. LAND. 


@oe¢eee#ee%8e%86 @ @ € 


Plassey, Dec. 1797. 


I enDEAVoURED lately to give fome idea of the in- 
land navigation of this country, a part of the world 
fo abundantly fupplied by natural refources, as to fu- 
perfede, in a great meafure, the contrivance of art. 
In a province fo level as Bengal, canals, were they 
neceflary, could be furnifhed almoft as eafily as 
roads: for the latter there are hardly any matertals, 
except pounded brick; which is generally overlaid 
upon a ftratum of the fame materials, in their un- 
broken ftate. In the upper country there are, in- 
deed, quarries of free-ftone, and whin rock, but the 
carriage of thefe materials to fo great a diftance, im- 
plies an exertion and an expence far exceeding the 
prefent circumftances of the government. 


ONE 
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Owe of the emperors of the Mahommedan race, 
planted trees, dug wells, and built inns at convenient 
ftages from his capital, to the diftant parts of his em- 
pire. Some remains of his princely undertakings are 
{till to be difcerned in thofe Choultries and Serais, 
whole naked walls or ruinous veltiges are ftill here 
and there to be feen. 


CARAVANSERAIS in the eaft never implied the 
idea which we attach to an inn: they confift merely 
of an empty houfe, where you are permitted to 
lodge, and are endowed with a certain fum to keep 
them in repair. All the accommodation in them is 
of the traveller’s own procuring: his bed, provi- 
fions, and kitchen utenfils are carried along with 
him; and in a country fo much infefted by the. 
tiger, and by wandering robbers, even the protection 
of a houfe is deemed no fmall comfort. Forfter is 
the only European who contented himielf with the 
fimple fare of the native caravanferais. When this 
inn is not to be had, the difconfolate traveller fhelters 
himfelf from the noon-day fun under the thade of 
fome tree; under the fame roof he alfo turns afide 
to avoid thofe fudden and tremendous ftorms of rain, 
hail, and thunder, which prevail during the hot 
months of April and May. 


Tue Hon. Company, fince their attainment of 
fuch a va{t territorial pofleflion, have completed a 
road from their capital to Benares and Chunar. This 
has been done principally with a view of expediting 

E 3 : their 
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their military movements; but is at the fame time a 
great convenience to fuch as travel by land to the 
upper ftations. Some of the more remote of thefe 
are above one thoufand miles from Calcutta, and 
may be travelled toin nine or ten days. ‘To accom- 
plith this, however, bearers muft be regularly laid at 
the different ftages, fo that no delay may be occafion- 
ed by providing them. This precaution is always 
neceflary before you undertake any journey whatever, — 
and it is done with great facility, as the terms are ge- 
nerally fettled by government, and the number of 
bearers is always greater than can regularly find em- 
ployment. 


Ir is furprifing with what eafe a journey of thirty 
or forty miles is performed here: in the hot feafon 
you generally fet out in the evening, and arrive before 
breakfaft. If your time do not peamit you to reft, 
the route 1s continued during the whole day, at 
about four miles an hour; nor is this infupportable ; 
as you may fleep with fome comfort in fuch gon- 
veyanice. 


THe number of bearers, coolies, and other fer- 
vants neceflary ona journey in this country, is not 
eafily credited by an European. Their number is 
generally equal, fometimes greater than that of the 
miles you travel: hence, in performing the journey 
juft mentioned, in the fpecified time, the fervice 
of more ‘than a thoufand natives is required. 
‘Thus the cheapnefs of labour in Bengal, is almaft 

: in 
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‘ya every inftance overbalanced ‘by the number of 
hands which it is abfolutely neceflary to employ. 
In England, the fame diftance may be travelled in a 
coach and fix, with a fplendid retinue, in a fhorter 
{pace, and at a {maller charge. 


SHORTER excurfions are performed on herfeback, 
or ina carriage: this muft, however, be done either 
before fun-rife, or in the evening. Heat, combined 
with moifture, as it is in this country, has effects ir-_ 
_ ¥refiftibly deftruétive to an European conftitution. 


Tue horfes ufed’ by Europeans in Bengal, are 
either of Perfian or Arabian extraction, and confe- 
quently fell at a high price. A good horfe of this 
breed cannot be had under eight hundred rupees, 
and from that fum the price rifes fometimes to two 
thoufand. ‘They are well formed,. light, and {pi- 
rited; but feem not in this climate to be capable of 
great fatigue. Their temper feems alfo to be in- 
jured, as well as the hardinefs of their conftitution, 
by change of country: fome of them, from being 
tame and gentle, become fo remarkably yicious as to 
prove totally unfit for ufe. | 


In the Ayeen Achery fix different kinds of horfes 
are {pecified that comprifed the immenfe body of 
Mogul cavalry: in each clafs the pay correfponded 
to the fuppofed qualities of the horfe, and the Per- 
‘fian horfe ftands in the firft clafs ; and the pay of a 
fingle trooper is {tated at ninety rupees per month, 
E 4 while 
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while that of the Tazy and Jungley are as low as 
Gtteen and ten rupees. Thefe laft are the country- 
bred horfes, and were never in high eftimation, for 
unmenfe numbers were then, and ftill continue to 
be imported from Cabul and Candahar. 


THe native Bengalee horfes are thin, il fhaped, 
and every way cdntemptible animals; no doubt the 
meagre {late in which they are kept adds greatly to 
their deformity. In their beft {tate they never equal 
the Welfh or Highland poney, either in figure. or 
ufefulncis. Mounted by the poorer natives, and 
woefully caparifoned as they commonly are, they 
feem. only fit for the retinue of Don Quixote. As 
in this country the ufe of horles in a teem is totally 
unknown, the worthleffnels of the horfeis little to be 
regretted ; but it is fingular to obferve that they em- 
ploy the ox for all the purpofes of agriculture, in a 
part of the world where his flefh is not an article of 
food. One would fuppofe that in Europe, where 
the carcafe is turned to fuch good account, after 
their labour is over, that the balance would be en- 
tirely in their favour; yet in the late agricultural re. 
ports, the reverfe feems eftablifhed. Cuftom, per- 
haps, has had more influence than reafon in deter. 
mining this matter in every quarter of the globe. 


THe Secretary and Surveyor to the Board of 
Agriculture, whofe knowledge of hufbandry is at 
once accurate and extenfive, have both, if I miftake 
not, flrongly recommended oxen, in certain circum- 
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ftances, for the common labours of hufbandry ; and 
they have been employed on his Majefty’s extenfive 
farms near Windfor. What confirmation does this 
practice receive, when we confider that in the vait 
and populous peninfula of Hindoftan, they only ufe 
bullocks, where their flefh brings almoft nothing as 
an article of food, and their hide very little either as 
a material of manufactures, or an article of com- 
merce! 


PrerHaps no writers have contributed more 
largely, than thefe two gentlemen, to diffufe among 
farmers a practical knowledge of their profeffion. 
Had Providence afforded either of them an oppor- 
tunity of travelling over this country, their remarks 
would probably have conveyed more ufeful informa- 
tion, on the ftate of its rural economy, than all that 
has yet been written: and that this has not been the 
cafe, is the more to be regretted, becaufe, if ever a 
judicious and equitable fyftem of regulations, for the 
government of this country, falls to its lot, it muft 
be framed in Europe, and from thence alfo mutt 
proceed a controul over its execution. | 


Noruine can exceed the general indifference 
and ignorance of Europeans upon this important 
fubject: they commonly embark for India at an 
early period of life, when they could have no know- 
ledge of a matter fo complex as agriculture. Their 
own particular profeflion, and the unavoidable dii- 
fipation of fociety, prevent them ever after from 

turning 
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turning their thoughts to it. Knowledge is, befides, 
not fo eafily attained here, as in Britain, where the 
weather permits you to travel at all times, and to 
converfe with every clafs of people. Here an Euro- 
pean can go abroad with fafety only at certain fea- 
fons; and though he has learned the language fo far 
as to converfe on domeftic matters, and fuch as re- 
late to his own profeffion, yet a new dialect, and a 
new fet of phrafes are neceflary, to talk with a pea- 
fant. After much exertion, expence of time and 
labour, and by ufing an interpreter, you may deem 
yourfelf fortunate indeed, if you can procure the par- 
ticulars of a farm as accurately even as thofe given 
by Mr Arthur Young, after a fhort converfation with 
an Englith farmer. 


To thefe caufes, united with that indolence and 
laflitude, unavoidable in this climate, we muft im- 
pute the ignorance which {till prevails in Europe, re- 
{pecting the agriculture of the Hindoos. Europeans 
here do not underftand it, and confequently cannot 
communicate it to others. After remaining in Ben- 
gal for thirty years, you may meet with many who 
are incapable of even giving the name of the com- 
mon grain, or knowing for whag purpofe it is raifed. 


SECT. 


BEOTectk: 
OF THE CART AND THE PLOUGH. 
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Kissengunge, Odt. 1797. - 


Tue cattle principally ufed for the team in Bengal 
are bullocks. ‘The fimplicity of means employed to 
accomplifh the end fo prevalent in every operation 
performed by Afiatics, is no where more confpicuous 
than in the carts, harnefles, and draft-waggons of the 
Bengalefe. The moft common vehicle among the 
peafants is a Hackery, or two-wheeled cart, drawn 
by two bullocks : the wheels, not three feet in diame- 
ter, are con{tructed in a clumfy and awkward man- 
ner; the body of the carriage confifts of two bam- 
boos, united by a few bars of the fame materials; 
approaching each other the whole length of the ma- 
chine, till they meet at a point between the necks of 
the cattle, where they are fupported by a bar, pro- 
jecting fideways over the fhoulders of both. By this 
the poor animals are often galled in a moft fhocking 

| manner : 
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manner: a fuppuration frequently takes place from 
the fri€tion, which is not, perhaps, perfectly cured 
during the whole life of the miferable animal; for, 
befides his being condemned to daily toil, he is no 
fooner relieved from the yoke in the evening, than 
the crows fet upon him, to gratify their voracity by 
renewing, or rather perpetuating his torments. 


THe view of a Bengalee dray-man, urging on his 
way-worn vehicle, is clofely aflociated with the idea 
of toil and mifery in the mind of every European ; 
and this impreflion is greatly ftrengthened by the 
unfufferable ftridor of a dry axle-tree continually 
fcreeching within the nave of a ftill drier wheel: nor 
ean you, by any argument, prevail upon the liftlefs 
owner to fave his ears, his cattle, or his cart, by lu- 
bricating it with oil. Neither his induftry, his inven- 
tion, nor his purfe would admit of this, even though 
you could remove what is generally infurmountabla— 
his veneration for ancient wlage: if his forefathers 
drove a {creeching hackery and wretched cattle, pof- 
terity will not dare to violate the fanétity of cuftom by 
departing from their example. This is one inftance 
of a thoufand in which the inveterate prejudices of the 
Afiatics ftand in the way of their improvement, and 
bid defiance equally to the exertions of the aGtive, 
and the hopes of the benevolent. 


SIMPLE and inartificial as the hackery certainly is, 
it is the moft common vehicle ufed by the natives in 
conveying bulky and heavy articles by land ; it is em- 

, | ployed 
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employed alfo by Europeans, from neceflity, in car 
rying brick, mortar, and other materials for houfe- 
building ; in a word, every job performed in Europe, 
by a cart, carr, or waggon, is performed here by 
thefe machines; and it is furprifing to oblerve what 
afliduity can perform with inftruments, according to 
our views, fo totally contemptible. They carry build- 
ing materials alfo upon fmall afles, as was the prac- 
tice of the Jews. _ 

ANOTHER implement more ufeful, and, if poffible, 
fill more humble in appearance, and awkward in its 
ftru@ture—is the Plough. Almoft the whole culti- 
vation of India is carried on with an inftrument con- 
fifting of two or three pieces of wood molt awkward- 
ly conneéted, anfwering the purpofes of our plough. 
But the land in this part of the country is fcratched, 
not tilled : a fecond, a third, and often a fourth flir- 
ring, is neceflary to give even the appearance of tilth 
to a field. ; 


Tue foil of the upper provinces being light and 
thin, may probably yield to feeble inftruments of huf- 
bandry; but in Bengal, where it is deep and loamy _ 
to the depth of nine or ten feet, furely a more fub- 
ftantial tillage would be attended with advantage. 
During the rainy feafon the lands lying under grafs, 
fend up a coarfe fpritty fubftance, nearly allied to 
what is called dent in fome parts of Britain. This 
grafs, though extremely unfit nutriment for cattle, 
_ refifts the plough fo very obftinately, that I have fre- 
quently 
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quently feeh four very powerful horfes put to a ftand 
by it. What impreflion, then, upon fuch a foil, can 
be made by a Hindoftanny plough, which the driver 
can lift with one hand to his fhoulder, and thus car- 
ry to the field? ‘The effect is preciflely what may be 
expected : you frequently fee a field of this defcrip- 
tion, after one plowing, appear as green as before ; 
enly a few fcratches are preceptible, here and there, 
more refembling the digging of a mole, than the 
work of a plough. 


Patien¢z, however, here, as in other matters, 18 
the confpicuous merit of a Bengalefe: he perfeveres 
ftirring the fame field, a fecond, a third, and a fourth 
time, till fomething hike mould appears, deep enough 
to cover the feed. This he foon commits to its bo- 
fom ; and is feldom difappointed in reaping a crop, 
which you would more readily confider as the pro- 
du& of a good foil and climate; than the reward 
either of the hufbandman’s {kill, or his ingenuity. 


As Bengal is, perhaps, more remarkably defective 
in its breed of cattle, than moft other parts of India ; 
I cannot leave this fubject without mentioning a few 
other animals by which they endeavour to fupply this 
want. They have a fmall fpecies of horfes, which, 
from their poor feeding, are ftill more ugly than 
{mall: thefe they employ chiefly in riding, as often as 
they travel from home. The accoutrements which 
fupply the place of a faddle and bridle, are perfectly 
fuitable to the appearance of the horfe and rider; but 

in 
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i no other point of view can they be recommended. 
Among the Ryuts, to whom this account is meant to 
apply, any thing like a handfome horfe is a thing of 
all other the moft uncommon, except. that of meet- 
ing with one in good condition. ‘This is the more 
worthy of notice, as I have not obferved any work 
aligned the horfe in this part of the country, ex¢ept- 
ing that juft mentioned, of carrying his mafter fuck 
ealy journeys as occafion may require : nor Is this, in 
general, to be afcribed to the want of pafture: the — 
grounds may, in fome in{tances, be overftocked ; but 
this is by no means univerfal. ‘The defect mutft lie, 
therefore, rather in the quality than the quantity of 
pafture. During the rainy feafon, I apprehend that, 
there is hardly any paiture lefs nutritive than that 
of the province of Bengal. ‘That {trong fprit, al- 
ready mentioned, is, at that feafon, the prevailing 
growth of the whole province. It pufhes up a fingle 
feed ftem, which is as hard as reeds, and is never 
touched by cattle fo long as any other vegetable can 
be had. Other grafles of a better quality are fome- 
times intermixed with this unpalatable food; but, 
during the rains, are of fo rapid a growth,-that their 
juices mutt be thin, and ill fitted for nutrition. 


A VARIETY of circumftances concur to demon- - 
{trate the inferior quality of the pafture of this pro- 
vince. No perfon ever trufts to it alone in fattening 
either a bullock or a fheep. Whatever is intended 
for the table muft be either kept upon dry food, 
er ferved regularly with gram twice a-day. ‘The 
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cafe is the fame with Europeans who keep Arabian or 
Perfian horfes for the faddle: they are fed with the 
roots of the finer grafles picked, carefully dug up by 
a groom, and are ferved twice a-day with grain. ‘The 
watery infipidity of tropical plants is a circumftance 
univerfally noticed by Europeans on their firft arrival 
in the Eaft or Weft Indies. Afparagus, Cauliflower, 
Cabbages, and all the efculent vegetables ufed at the 
table, are raifed in confiderable plenty : but they are 
comparatively taftelefs, and confequently deficient m 
their nutritious powers. 


A CERTAN quantity of rofes diftilled in any part _ 
_ of Hindoitan, will not produce nearly the fame mea- 
fure of rofe-water or otter as in Europe. This point, 
once eftablifhed, various effects flow from it, unfa- 
vourable to the cultivator in warm latitudes. His 
_ working cattle cannot be kept in flefh without fuperi- 
or trouble and expence: his beef and mutton cannot 
be fitted for the market unlefs ftall-fed; and even 
that expence when incurred, can never fecure the , 
produce of the fame quality with an European graz- 
ier. After every precaution, the beef of Ireland, 
though fed on grais only, is as fuperior to that of 
Bengal, as any two articles of one fpecies can be fup- 
pofed ; may not this quality of the grafs, be the caufe 
why the native Bengalefe horfes, cows, affes, and 
goats, are found univerfally fo lean and miferable, 
when left to gather their fuftenance from the pafture 
only ? The capital, fill, and induftry, of the natives, 
circumfcribed as they are, muft prove inadequate to 
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—oppofe an obftacle, to agricultural improvement fo 
univerfal, and fo powerful in its operation. ‘Turnips, 
cabbages, clover, and all the articles of houfe-feeding, 
are the laft, and perhaps the moft capital attainments 
in Englifh hufbandry; attainments which we, per- 
haps, never could have reached, had not a good 
market for beef, and the value of manure, compen- 
fated in fome meafure for the original experice. 


How then fhall the poor Hindoo fupport the flefh 
and ftrength of his draught cattle with artificial 
grafles ; while, by his religious prejudices, he is pro- 
hibited from ufing beef as an article of food, and is 
confequently precluded from a market for thofe he 
fattens ? While the fmall value of his produce can 
hardly defray the charge of the forry implements he 
already ufes, how is he to incur the fuperior expence 
of better feeding? To this, I know, it will be faid, 
that good tillage always pays for itfelf better than 
bad ; and that if a well-dreffed field and rich crop, 
. cannot defray charges, this never will be done by a 
wretched tillage, and worfe returns. In Europe this 
reafoning willin general prove found; but in Hin- — 
doftan, where every circumftance of rent, market, 
and priée are different, it appears highly doubtful. 
This much ts certain, that the richeft crop of wheat 
ever grown in England, would not, in common fea- 
fons, produce a price in Bengal equal to half the ex- 
pence of culture. LEnglifh hufbandry, and Afiatic 
markets feem to me in a great meafure incompatible. 


Vou. IL. F SECT 
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THE DRAUGHT CATTLE OF ‘FHE ARMY—THE ELEPHANT. 


Berhampore, Oct. 1797. 


Tue cattle employed in carrymg the baggage and 
artillery of the Hon. Company’s troops, are almoft 
in every refpect different from thofe I mentioned 
lately. They are well proportioned, large in fize, in 
high order, and capable of great exertion. What 
{hews with full evidence the infufficiency of the com- 
mon pafture in Bengal to fupport working cattle in 
full condition, government allows all the cattle in 
the fervice a certain portion of gram every day, be- 
fides their field erafs; and the carcafes of fuch as I 
have feen, are fatisfattory vouchers for the fidelity 
of its expenditure. 


TuHEseE cattle, however, are probably of the fame 
breed with thofe of the upper diftriéts: they are in 
general purchafed at Purneah, and the adjacent coun- 
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tiy, which is fcarcely three hundred miles from Cal- 
cutta, around which the draught cattle are in the 
wretched condition already mentioned. Nothing 
furprifed me fo agreeably as viewing the Company’s 
bullocks. From the univerfal complaint of the 
want of celerity in the movements of our army, 
compared with that of the country powers, I had 
conceived an unfavourable idea of the draught cattle 
attached to the Britifh army. Even in the laft war, 
till the Marquis of Cornwallis took the field, Tip- 
poo’s troops could fpread devaftation all around our 
camp, without a poffibility of coming up with him. 
Had not another plan of operations been then adopt- 
ed, the enemy, fecure in the rapidity of his marches, 
mi¢ht perhaps, as before, have baffled our purfuit, 
and continued to bid defiance to our power. This 
mu{t have been owing to the number, and’ not to 
the fuperior excellence of his cattle. In the midft of 
his own dominions, he could command a choice of 
bullocks, while our cattle could not eafily be tranf- 
ported into the Myfore ; and where their lofs by the 
cafualties of fervice, in a country fo diftant and inac- 
ceffible, was, without great efforts, wrreparable. 


Tue elephants and camels attached to the Com. 
pany’s force, are equally ferviceable with the oxen, 
and are kept in the fame excellent condition. On 
the firft day of every month, the Seapoy regiments, 
wherever ftationed, turn out at day-break, with the 
whole baggage and cattle attached to them. Their 
number and condition is then infpected ; allowances 
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{topped for deficiencies; and proper enquiry after 
the delinquency, if any of the cattle belonging to a 
corps are unfit for fervice. his regulation has cer- 
tainly, while the fpirit of it is obferved, an excellent 
effect ; you may conjecture the nature of thofe prac- 
tices which gave birth to it: that old maxim, how- 
ever, is here perhaps, as juft as in other inflances ; 
“< Ex malis moribus oriuntur bone leges.”’ 


Own the natural hiftory of the elephant, it is to 
you unneceflary that I fhould enlarge : the ufefulnefs 
of that noble animal to an Afiatic army is becoming 
daily better known ; and of confequence he is deem- 
ed of greater importance. His tameneis, docility, 
{fagacity, and ftrength, exceed, in many cafes, every 
thing that has been faid of him by naturalifts, extra- 
vagantly as they feem to rate his qualities. When 
a heavy gun has funk the carriage fo deeply in the 
mud, that almoft any force applied. in the common 
way of draught, would infallibly prove ineffectual ; 
the elephant alternately raifes the wheels with his 
probofcis, fo that the ordinary number of cattle 
eafily pullit forward. Here it is art, or fomething 
refembling reafon, that comes in aid to the unavail- 
ing efforts of mere ftrength. 


Wirs all this force and fagacity, the elephant is 
fo tractable as renders him very ufeful for domeftic 
purpoies as well as war. It is common for private 
gentlemen to keep one or two to go a hunting, or 
to take an airing every morning and evening. He 

is 
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is then elegantly caparifoned with a howdah, and 
fo little vice or even inequality is there in his tem- 
per, that he is mounted by the moft timid even of 
the fair fex. Accommodated in this manner, you 
not only breathe a freer air, amid{t fultry weather, 
but bid defiance to the ftratagem or malice of the 
tyger, buffalo, and wild boar, with which many parts 
of the country are infefted. Among the circum- 
{cribed enjoyments of an European, the diverfion 
of hunting upon this animal ought not to be omitted. 
The elephant is feldom terrified at the approach: of 
the moft ferocious animals: he is fo cool and fteady 
amidit the reports of mufketry, that you may take a 
good aim from his back. ‘Thofe who are fond of 
boar and tiger hunting, are better qualrfied than I, to 
do juftice to the merits of the elephant in this parti- 
cular, and to them I willingly confign the tafk of 
their illuftration. 


Bur the fervice for which the elephant feems to 
be moft peculiarly fitted, and in which he certainly 
feels moft gratification, is that of accompanying the 
retinue of the native princes. Fond to extravagance, 
of fhew and magnificence, they feldom appear in 
public without a numerous retinue, confifting of ca- 
valry and infantry, with horfes, palankeens, and 
elephants for their conveyance. ‘Thofe deftined for 
the prince, or any of his favourites are equipped 
with {fplendid howdahs, all blazing with gold: the 
greater part of the body of the animal is covered 
with embroidered cloth, curioufly wrought according 

3 to 
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to their notions of grandeur and elegance. The how- 
dah itfelf, confifts of two, and fometimes three fmall 
apartments, and affords complete protection from 
the fun. There fits the monarch, fanned by two 
attendants, while the elephant moves along with a 
flow, but majeftic pace, entirely correfponding to the 
Afiatic ideas of {tate and magnificence. 


Ir is on thefe occafions, that ‘this princely animal, 
which nature feems to have formed for the gratifi- 
cation of eaftern luxury and ftate, appears in his 
greateft glory. Impreffed with a confcioufnefs of 
his importance in the fervice of man, and gratified 
with the fplendour of his accoutrements, he feems 
_ fenfible of poffefling the higheft rank in the brute 
creation, and looks down upon the inferior tribes, 
not with a malevolent, but a dignified contempt. 


WHETHER the elephant be employed for the pur- 
pofes of war, of hunting, or of fhew, his food is 
fimple, and eafily procured. He is fond of the 
Jeaves, and fmaller branches of trees, which it 1s the 
bufinefs of one, or two of the natives to provide for 
him, while he lifts them with his trunk to the perfon 
feated on his back; their wages 1s in this article the 
only expence*. As the quick vegetation of trees, 
as well as of the graffes, and efculent plants, renders 
theiy juices thinner and lefs nutritive, grain is gene- 

rally 
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tally added to this natural food of the elephant. 
Sixteen feer, or thirty Englifh pounds, is the Com- 
pany’s allowance to each for one day: in feafons of 
a common degree of plenty, this amounts to fo 
_ very moderate a fum, that feveral of the fubaltern 
ofhcers in the Bengal army, keep them for exercife 
er amufement. 


Tue taking of this animal is saiiia with con- 
fiderable difficulty, and fometimes with danger. A 
number of the natives are employed iaiGus them, 
or frightening them, by alighting fires, into a plain 
which is intended to be the fcene of their captivity. 
Here there is a large inclofure, leading to others of 
Smaller dimenfions, till they are at lait pufhed into 
one fo narrow, that will neither admit of their turn- 
- ing backwards, nor allow them to proceed. To faci- 
litate this progrefs, they make ufe of females already 
tamed, who entice them forwards, by figns to them 
too unambiguous to be mifunderftood. The ele- 
phant is no fooner fecured in his narrow cell, than 
ropes are gradually wreathed around his body and 
legs, which preclude any danger of his efcape. By 
feeding, and gentle ufage, he in a fhort time admits 
his keeper with great complacency: thus the fagacity 
of the elephant induces him to fubmit with a good 
grace, to a bondage which a cunning fupertor to his 
own, has put it out of his power to avoid. The In- 
dia Company are fupplied with thefe ufeful animals 
by a contract with certain individuals, who make it 
their bufinefs to purfue and captivate them. 
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WuatT is remarkable with them is, that thofe 
which are taken old, are more perfetly tamed than 
the young. ‘The latter, from the fmallnefs of their 
fize, and the confequent impotence of their refent- 
ments, are indulged in playful familiarities with their 
keepers, which neither the fluggifhnefs of age, nor 
the maturity of their faculties, can ever afterwards 
induce them to lay afide. 


Tue fize, habits, and appearance of thefe animals 
make a {trong impreflion when firft viewed by an 
European. When the king’s troops firft had occa- 
fion to fee them falling proftrate on their belly, to 
facilitate the riders? afcent upon their backs, and then 
rife at a word from the native guide, who is placed 
immediately behind the ears, upon the neck; they 
teftified at once their admiration of their fagacity, 
and terror at their {trength and enormous bulk. 


Tue Pheel Khaneh (elephants? ftables) conftituted 
a great object of the imperial care; and many mi- 
nute and complex regulations were framed for the 
government of this department. According to their 
qualities, age, and fize, thefe animals were clafled 
in a variety of different ranks, with an allowance 
of provifions and of men to each clafs, proportioned 
to the wants and importance of the animal. The 
elephant is chiefly ufed by the natives of India for 
riding, war, or in hunting, or fighting at the im- 
perial amufements, 
| THEY 
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‘Turvy were formerly taken in many more diftricts 
than at prefent, which affords a prefumption of the 
increafe of population: the great number maintained 
at the court of Delhi, and at the palaces of the vice- 
roys, muit have proved a ferious waite of provifions. 
The full complement of elephants required to be kept 
by a munfubdar of the rank of ten thoufand, was 
two hundred; and allowing the maintenance of each 
elephant to be equal to that of forty men, the fub- 
-fiftence of eight thoufand perfons is required for the 
fupport of a part only of the equipage of a fingle of- 
ficer; if to this be added the due number of camels, 
horfes, bullocks, &c. the retinue of this officer is, of 
itfeli, equal to a very large army. 


THE account of this animal given by Abul-Fazel, 
is founded on more ample experience than that of 
any of our naturalifts, and would have furnifhed 
M. de Buffon with more accurate knowledge than he 
feems to have poffeffed on this fubjett. The natural 
life of the elephant he ftates to be an hundred and 
twenty years; the female goes with young eighteen 
lunar months; in general fhe has but one at a birth, 
but fometimes two. The young one fuckles five 
years, after which time it feeds upon vegetables. At 
, every ten years of its growth it undergoes fome 
change, and has a different name; the price rifing 
from 100 to 10,000 Rs. 
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THE accoutrements and harnefs* of the elephant 
are very numerous and expenfive; for the lofs of 
them, and for any injury happening to the animal, 
the keepers are amerced or punifhed, fometimes with 
death. For each of the large-fized elephants four 
keepers are allowed, at {tated wages ; viz. a Mehawt, 
‘Buy, and two Mayhets. 


* About thirty articles are mentioned in the Ayeen Acbery, 
with the fines for losing or destroying them. 


SECT. 


@F THE CAMEL, AND ITS USES IN THE ARMY. 
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Ganges, 1797. 


Tue utility of the elephant, as a beaft of burden, in 
Afia, highly as it is rated, is, in many refpects, fur- 
pafled by that of the Camel. Inferior only in bulk 
and ftreneth, this patient fervant bears fatigue, hun- 
ger, and watching, to a degree fcarcely credible by 
thofe who never witnefled his toils. ‘he weight he 
carries muft bear fome proportion to his fize and 
ftrength, which, in different individuals is various ; 
but, when not overburdened, he will march with- 
out meat or drink, for days together. It is his un- 
common power of abftinence from drink that has re- 
commended the camel, fince the earlieft ages, as the 
moft proper animal for conveying provifions and mer- 
chandife, in thofe long periodical expeditions of the 
caravans, that make fo confpicuous a figure in the 
hiftory of commerce and religion in many parts of 

the 
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the Eaft. » In travelling through the parched defarts 
of many parts of Afia, you can procure no water for 
many days; no tree, fhrub, or trace of vegetation, is 
to be difcerned. On all fides you are furrounded 
by an overpoweting heat from the glare of the rays 
of the fun reflected from myriads of bright particles 
of fand; or are enveloped in boundlefs clouds of 
duft, where thefe particles are drifted by the wind 
into the air. 


Even thofe comparatively fmall banks of fand, 
that are left naked by the fubfiding of the Ganges, 
fometimes appear like a cloud of fmoke, and are a 
fuffocating annoyance to the traveller during a high 
wind. Thefe, however they may give credibility to 
dangers arifing from travelling through the unbound- 
ed defarts of the interior country, exhibit but a faint 
image of the horror, ftillnefs, and defolation which 
the afpect of nature aflumes in thofe dreary regions. 


Wiruourt the miniltry of the camel, ‘ the fhip of 
the defart’’? (as he has been denominated), or fome 
animal equally patient and ab{ftemious, thofe parts 
would prove impervious to the human race. 


THoucH no part of Hindoftan is equally parched 
and fterile with Arabia and Syria, yet the camel has 
been ufed there as a beaft of burden from time imme- 
morial: and in reading the patriarchal hiftory, you 
are furprifed at the coincidence and fimilarity of the 
articles enumerated in the wealth of Abraham or of 

Job, 
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Job, and that of a Hindoo Rajah: each have their 
he-affes, and their fhe-afles, their camels, and their 
goats. 


Wuewn the Eaft India Company acquired territo- 
rial pofieffions in this peninfula, and an army to pro- 
tect them, they, in this refpect, wifely accommodated 
their regulations to the cuftoms of the country, and 
the neceffities of the fervice. A number of camels, 
as well as of elephants and bullocks, are attached to 
each corps of their troops. So neceflaryindeed are they 
found, that many of the officers, before a march, fup- 
ply themfelves with extra camels for their own ac- 
commodation. Their quietnefs and docility renders 
them peculiarly fitted for carrying tents and baggage ; 
and, in general, the flownefs of their progrefs is no 
imconvenience in the march of an Indian army. 
During its continuance the troops are put in motion 
at or before day-break, and reach their ground to 
breakfaft, at nine, ten, or eleven in the forenoon, 
according to the diftance intended to move. By 
difpatching the cattle early, the tents and baggage 
are pitched on the ground to be occupied, and break- 
faft prepared for the troops as foon as they arrive. 
When in the vicinity of an enemy, every circumftance 
mui{t vary with the occafion; but as often as this is 
not the cafe, an eaftern army will march without any 
inconvenience during the cold feafon, in the manner 
I have defcribed, to a diftance of two thoufand miles, 
A great numberof purveyors, coolies, bullock drivers, 
and other camp-followers, are neceflary: The rapidi- 

ty 
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ty of an Afiatic march, to an European, muft ap- 
pear comparatively fmall: but thefe inconveniencies 
are partly from cultom tolerated, and partly from 
neceflity unavoidable. An officer, even of inferior 
rank, finds the fervice of between twelve and fifteen 
natives neceflary to accommodate him; the grain, 
baggage, and provifions of the private foldier require 
a fimilar proportion of hands for their tranfportation. 
Thus a number upon the whole, perhaps equal to 
three or four times that of the effective troops are al- 
ways found in the retinue of an Afiatic army. 


Wen the Marquis of Corriwallis took the field, 
during the concluding campaigns of the late war, the 
whole number of his followers amounted, it is faid, to 
near half a million: this nobleman is the laft officer 
m his Majefty’s fervice who would in any inftance, 
give way to that inefficient expenditure which’ their 
vanity and oftentation has fometimes extorted from 
our commanders in India. Thefe paffions are infec- 
tious in the Eaft; and to them the native princes, 
with a childifh effeminacy worthy of their chara¢ter, 
have almoft univerfally facrificed their true importance 
and power. 


Tue detachment I now accompany, proceeds by 
water, on a march towards the upper provinces, and 
though it confifts only of a few hundred men, 1800 
natives are {carcely fufficient to drag our boats againft 
the weight of the flream. 


THE 
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THE number of men neceflarily attached to an In- 
dian army, gives a degree of credibility to the ac- 
counts tranfmitted to us of the forces and retinue of 
Artaxerxes, when he invaded the {mall republics of 
Greece, and rendered their valour immortal by the 
defeats which he fuffered. The population and re- 
fources of that monarchy were unqueftionably great; 
and if an army of near two hundred thoufand men 
followed the great king, this will account for the vaft 
hofts, with which, the Greek hiftorians inform us, he 
intended to defolate Europe. The epithet of Men- 
dax Grecia, with which the Roman fatirift has load- 
ed that brave and ingenious people, may, therefore, 
be found to contain more malice than truth; for 
the Zemindary troops, or militia of India in the time 


of Acber, are ftated at four millions in the Ayeen 
Acbery. 


THE motion of the elephant, the driver, feated im- 
mediately behind his ears, can direct or accelerate as 
he pleafes by means of a prong of fteel: but hardly 
any application will give rapidity to the camel: he is 
in general accuftomed to travel under a load, and his 
whole habits and conftru€tion difqualify him for 
fpeed. His limbs are indeed long, and robuft ; But 
they are unwieldy, and ill-proportioned. ‘The officers 
upon a march, therefore, generally prefer a horfe ; 
every one of which lays him under the neceflity of 
keeping, at leaft, two additional fervants, a grafs-cut- 
ter (grafliah), to gather his provifion, and a groom 
(fyce), to keep him in order. So obftinately does 
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every native of India adhere to his little fphere of du- 
ty, either from indolence or religious prejudices, that 
you may as well attempt to remove a mountain, as 
perfuade the fervant who drefles your horfe, to cut 
his grafs, or vice versa. Wor does this prevail in one 
part of menial fervice only; it pervades it through- 
out. 


SoMETHING here, I will allow, muft be imputed 
to the vanity of Europeans; which, in fome inftances, 
reduces them to the pitiful condition of craving grati- 
fication from the number and buftle of their attend- 
ants. When this is the cafe, it is eafily difcovered; for 
it courts your attention: the number of native, fer- 
vants employed nine times out of ten, is owing to 
themfel ve, and not to their mafter. ‘To the latter, 
they are always an expence, and too often a vexation. 
After the ufual number of them is provided for your 
baggage, your cattle, and your own attendance, you 
are far from being either fo independent, or fo com- 
fortable, as a fingle foot-boy in Europe can make you. 
Sometimes their officioufnels difgutts, their negligence 
and indolence ftill oftener frets; while perverfenefs 
and difhonefty fail not to provoke the mafter whofe 
temper is not under uncommon controul. 


From thefe particulars you will readily conceive, 
that travelling is in this part of the world unavoida- 
bly expenfive; liberal as the pay of the army ap- 
pears, a fubaltern on duty cannot make any confider- » 
able faving from his allowance. Inftances of folly 
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and extravagant they no doubt often are; nor is it 
our bufinefs to vindicate them; but in Europe, I 
know, it is too often the cuftom to calculate accord- 
ing to their own wants, by their own fcale, and confe- 
quently, to blame as extravagant diffipation, that very 
conduct which, in the fame circumflances, they would 
themfelves be infallibly compelled to adopt. 


THE daily expence of a horfe, added to the inter« 
eft of his original price, the camel, and his keeping, 
with the wages of fifteen fervants, are heavy items 
monthly again{t a fubaltern’s pay; and it is certain, 
that he could not be equally ferviceable without moft 
of thefe auxiliaries; without many of them, he could 
be of no fervice at all. 


Yer many fubalterns in Bengal have accumulated 
money, by parfimonioufly faving every poflible fum, 
and by debarring themfelves of many comforts which 
the climate certainly requires. 


Tue general feature of the European character in 
India is certainly profufion: when the oppofite tem- 
per prevails, it is indulged without any bounds. 
Greater examples of avarice and parfimony cannot, 
perhaps, any where be produced than this country 
can furnifh, and thefe are moft commonly among 
the riche A perfon worth one hundred thoufand 
pounds, has been known to linger in the country 
for the fake of accumulating a little more, evidently 
Vou. IL. G at 
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at the rifk of his life: often life itfelf has been fa- 
crificed to this irrefiftible appetite ; which, like fome 
difeafes, grows by indulgence.— 


Crescit indulgens sibi dirus hydrops. 


SECT. 


SECT. XI. 


OF THE BUFFALO, AND THE DRAUGHT CATTLE OF 
HINDOSTAN. 


Mongeer, 1797. 


In giving an account of the cattle of Bengal, the 
buffalo ought not to be omitted. This animal, in its 
wild ftate, is found in almoft every part of the conti- 
nent, and in moft of the iflands. This is in all proba- 
bility the aboriginal race of horned cattle, from which 
the various diverfities have been produced, during 
many ages in their ftate of domeftication. In Bengal, 
great numbers are found, both tame and wild. In 
the latter ftate, they are perhaps the moft formidable 
enemies you can meet upon a journey. 


THeEy are generally jet black, and chara¢terifed 
_by long femicircular horns, which, inftead of ftand. 
ing erect, or bending forward, are laid backwards 
upon the neck. Thefe horns which, from their 
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awkward pofition, you at firft may imagine inoffen- 
five inftruments, are, in reality, moft formidable 
weapons. If you either come upon the buffalo by 
furprife, in a fittiation where he cannot efcape, or 
offer him any provocation, he makes a violent at- 
tack, with his {nout placed between his forelegs, and 
his horns pointed forwards. If you cannot efcape 
the pufh, by inftantly leaping afide, you are caught 
upon his horns, and infallibly torn to pieces. So 
quickly does he turn and renew his attacks, if he 
fail in the firft onfet, that there is no hope for the 
devoted victim of his fury, if he cannot reach a tree. 
Even when the traveller has been thus fortunate,’ fo 
implacable are the refentments of this animal, that 
many inftances are known where he has remained 
for feveral hours at the root of the tree, exprefling 
his rage and difappointment. One gentleman, who 
fortunately efcaped in this manner, affured me, that 
his purfuer kept him a clofe prifoner upon a tree for 
a great part of a day, till he at laft bethought him- 
felf of throwing down his coat, upon which, having — 
fatiated his rage, the buffalo difappeared. 


Wits all this hoftility, the buffalo is, ftri@ly 
fpeaking, neither a predatory, nor an offenfive ani- 
mal. He is in general roufed by fome provocation, 
or inftigated by the principle of felf defence, before 
he commences an attack upon man. Happy it is for 
the poor Bengalees that:this is the cafe, for his im- 
menfe ftreneth enables him, when they fal in his 
power, to tofs them in the air with as much facility 

. as 
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as he would a cat: and if you may judge by the 
terror of the natives on the appearance of a wild buf- 
falo, you muft conclude that it is not uncommon 
for them to fall a facrifice to his refentment. I had 
lately an opportunity of feeing one of them furprifed 
on the river fide, by my dandies, (boatmen) in his 
retreat among thick grafs above fix feet high. ‘The 
poor failors inftantly precipitated themfelves from 
the bank into the river, with fcreams of terror. 
Happily for us, the animal himfelf feemed to have 
been agitated by fimilar fenfations, for he feampered 
away with great fpeed to a confiderable diftance, be- 
fore he even ventured to look behind him. 


NoTWITHSTANDING thefe unpromifing habits, 
the buffalo is fully capable of domeftication. I have 
paffed through whole herds of them, in the diftricts 
of Purneah, ‘rbd Kiflengunge, that feemed as per- 
fectly tame as the other cattle which grazed alone 
with them. ‘They are employed in carrying goods, 
for which their {trength renders them more fervice- 
able than the ox. They are kept in herds for the fake 
of their milk, from which is made Ghee, that univer- 
fal article of Hindoo diet. 


Tue buffalo is hardly any where employed in a 
team. His food 1s more coftly than that of the bul- 
lock ; and though his ftrength be far fuperior, that 
circumitance 1s perhaps of no great moment in the 
— {tate of the Indian plough, which, from ap- 

G 3 pearance, 
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pearance, might be drawn by two goats as well as 
cattle. | 


Tue milk of the buffalo is of a rank tafie, and 
the butter bad; what is procured in the Bazar is 
generally of a very inferior quality, and is perhaps 
the produce of this {pecies, as frequently as of the 
cow. : 


A mixture of the buffalo, with the common horn- 
ed cattle of the country, gives a pleafing variety to 
the herd of a farmer. They are all black, while the 
common cows and oxen are five fixths of them 
white, with a mixture of iron grey, which deepens 
in its colour towards the face, and the extremities of 
the legs. and tail. Thefe cattle, feen at a diftance in 
the fields, are generally miftaken, by Europeans on 
their firft arrival, for flocks of fheep, from their 
white colour, and diminutive fize. It is from the 
laft circumftance, that fome conclude that their place 
in the yoke might be advantageoufly fupplied by the 
buffalo; for at the feafon I now write, ploughs and 
cattle, pitiful beyond all defcription, are daily feen 
by the fides of the river, fcratching the fields in a 
manner more refembling the paftime of children, 
than the labours of farmers, who are to provide the 
food of millions of inhabitants. With better cattle, 
and more fubftantial implements, a much more ef- 
fectual tilth would be given the foil, than by five or — 
fix ftirrings in the prefent method. But for the pre- 
ent management, hardly any expence is incurred at 

all. 
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ail. The plough is made by the farmer from the 
firft tree that fuits his purpofe: were it con{tructed 
by a tradefman, or were his cattle of a better breed, 
or better fed, money muft be advanced, which he 
cannot afford. 


THE beef, hide, and horns, of fo large an animal 
as the buffalo, were he within the reach of an Furo- 
pean market, would prove valuable articles of com- 
merce. Here none of thefe articles are of much 
confideration. ‘The hide of an ox is fo cheap, that 
you have it tanned, and manufactured into fhoes, at 
half a rupee, about 1s. 3d. per pair; by the few na- 
tives who wear leather fhoes, they are procured much 
cheaper. 


SomE Europeans have lately engaged in the tan- 
ning of leather, and the manufacture of fhoes, ap- 
parently with great fuccefs. ‘They produce thefe ar- 
ticles nearly of equal quality, and fo cheap as nearly 
to preclude the fale of European inveftments of this 
commodity. 


THE common draught cattle of India are diftin- 
guifhed by the peculiarity of a large hunch, or pro- 
tuberance, above the fhoulders, upon which the yoke 
refts. In fize, they are {mall, but well proportioned, 
and fingularly active. Thofe kept for travelling 
coaches are capable of performing long journies 
nearly in the fame time with a horfe. The bad con+ 
dition, and pitiful plight in. which they are often 
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kept by the poor Ryuts, is not able wholly to de- 
{troy thefe excellent qualities of the Bengal cattle : 
they work patiently in the yoke, beneath the vertical 
fun, for many hours, and upon the moft wretched 
food, chaff or dried ftraw. 


SECT 


SECT. XIil. 


@F THE BREED OF SHEEP; AND TREATMENT OF 
THE HOG. 


Chandernagore, 1797. 


Arter defcribing the working cattle of the Hindoos, 
and fome of the more ufeful of their domeftic animals, 
I cannot clofe this fubject without mentioning their 
breed of fheep, and goats. Thefe animals are both 
reared, and in very great abundance, if you make al- 
lowance for the {mall confumption of them, arifing 
from thofe circumf{tances in their fuperftition, which 
J have already mentioned. 


_ Tue fize of the Bengalee theep is fmall; his figure 
lank and thin; and the colour of three fourths 
of a flock, is black or dark grey. Hence in Afia, 
the colour of cattle is in general exactly the reverfe 
of that in Europe; what we term in England, a 
herd of black cattle, is here white; a flock of fheep, 
which 
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which at home is generally white, here is dark grey, 
or black. 


Tue quality of a fleece of wool, in this country, 
is worfe, if poffible, than its colour: it is harth, 
thin, and hairy, in a very remarkable degree. No 
part of cloathing, or domeftic furniture, fo far as I 
have obferved, is manufactured of wool, except a 
coarfe kind of blanketting, which fome of the dandies, 
and people in the upper country, ufe during the cold 
feafon, as a wrapper in the night: this luxury is, 
however, by no means general, or even common ; 
though there is reafon to believe that every native, 
did his income admit of it, would wear a blanket at 
certain feafons, and at all times would lie on one. [| 
know nothing with which you can compare the India 
fleece, unlefs that hairy ftuff, the refufe of marketable 
wool, which the farmers were in fome parts of Scot- 
land wont to make into a cloth for covering their malt 
kilns. | | 


Tue breed of fheep, which I had an opportunity 
to examine on the Coromandel coaift, between Ben- 
gal and Madras, are ftill of an inferior quality, both 
with regard to the fleece and carcafe. From their 
coarfe hairy covering, and their thin and incompact 
{hape, one is led to conjecture that they muft have 
fome aflinity to the goat or the deer. They prefent 
the exact figure of what might be fuppofed would 
be poflefled by an intermediate race between the 
fheep, and thofe animals. Two or three of them 

may, 
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may, in fome parts, be purchafed for a rupee; and 
though they may be of confiderable ufe to a fhip’s 
company after a long voyage, they are otherwife a 
very unprofitable purchafe. Hardly any thing fhort 
of abfolute want can make an Englifhman relifh fuch 
mutton, if it can be called by that name. The Eu- 
ropeans, in thefe parts, frequently procure a fupply 
of Bengal mutton, indifferent as it is, from the im- 
poflibility of making a comfortable meal of that rear- 
ed in their vicinity. 


THere are in Bengal a few fheep with four horns, 
two on each fide of the head. ‘This is a regular 
difcriminating mark of the fpecies, and not a /usus 
nature. ‘Thefe are fuperior in fize, and better pro- 
portioned than the common kind ; but their number 
is {mall. 


In this refpect, the province of Bengal poffeffes a 
manifeft advantage over moft other parts of India ; 
for though you there procure your mutton from the 
Ryut {mall in fize, and in miferable condition, by 
good keeping for eight or twelve months, you fup- 
ply yourfelf with mutton, which in richnefs and fla- 
vour, is not inferior to the grafs-fed mutton in Eu- 
rope. | 


Ir is in this manner that the officers of the army, 
and the civil fervants of the Hon. Company, fupply 
themfelves at all the remote flations, both with beef 
and mutton. The cattle are regularly fed with gram 

“twice 
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twice a-day, by their own fervants: a herdfman is 
hired to fuperintend this bufinefs, whofe picturefque 
figure, leading his flock around the cantonments, re- 
cals to your imagination the venerable fimplicity of 
the patriarchal ages: he goes before his flock, and 
regulates its motions by his call: “ The fheep know 
his voice, and follow him.” 


Tuus are the officers of the army provided, if not 
with luxuries, at leaft with the comforts of the table; 
while an innocent amufement is afforded them, which 
contributes its part to animate the liftlefInefs of an 
Indian life. Circumftances of this kind, however 
minute or contemptible they may appear in defcrip- 
tion, have a greater influence on the moral charac- 
ter and happinefs of men, than we are commonly 
aware of. A numerous fociety of young men, who 
have not been early bred to literary purfuits, expe- 
fience the fad tedium of the military life during — 
peace, which they are ever in danger of diflipating 
by excels, gaming or extravagance, indulgences 
pernicious every where, but particularly fatal in eve- 
ry part of India. The flefh of the goat is not ufed 
as an article of food, unlefs in fome few inftances, 
where it is furreptitioufly introduced in place of mut- 
ton, by a connivance among the native fervants. 
The kid, however, is a very common difh ; and it 
is the only one which the Hindoos produce im tole- 
rable condition. Here nature produces a fufficient 
fupply of proper food in the milk of the dam; and 
all required of the keeper is fufficient honefty to pre- 

vent 
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vent him from abftracting its fupport. Goat’s milk 

is commonly ufed at the tea and breakfaft table ; 
and if by that article the native can make a fingle 
ana, his virtue will feldom enable him to refift the 
temptation, and do juftice to the kid, even where he 
is the owner himfelf, and to receive a price propor- 
tioned to its quality. ‘This peculiarity characterifes 
the natives of every defcription: perfect children in 
reflection, a prefent gain, however trifling, in their 
eftimation outweighs a future good, though equal- 
ly certain, and of ten times the amount. A Hin. 
doo, though reduced to the laft farthing, if he has | 
curry and rice for the prefent day, will not work for 
the fupply of the next. ‘* Sufficient to him is the 
evil of the day;’’ he “ takes no thought for to- 
morrow.” 


Tue goat, which is every where a lank and ill- 
conditioned animal, approaches nearer to the Euro- 
pean ftandard, than perhaps any other animal in 
Bengal. 


NeiTHeER the horfe, the theep, nor the goat, have 
any peculiar fanétity annexed to them by the Bra- 
-minical fuperftition. It is otherwife with the cow; 
which in India is every where regarded with vene- 
ration, and is one object of peculiar worfhip. Re- 
prefentations of objects are made upon the walls with 
~ cow dung, and thefe enter deeply into their routine 
of daily obfervances. ‘The fame materials are alfo 
dried and ufed as fuel for drefling their viduals : for 


this 
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this purpofe the women collect it, and bake it into 
cakes, which are placed in a pofition where they foon 
become dry and fit for ufe. 


Tue facred character of the cow probably gives 
this fuel a preference to every other, in the imagina- 
tion of a Hindoo; for it is ufed in Calcutta, where 
wood is in abundance. M. De Voltaire has difplay- 
ed at once his fuperficial acquaintance with Afiatic 
manners, and his propenfity to ridicule, in his at- 
tempt to vilify the facred writings, on account of 
fome expreflion relating to this fubject, uttered by 
the Prophet Ezekiel *. 


On certain occafions, it is cuftomary for the Hin- 
doos to confecrate a bull, as an offering to their 
deities : particular ceremonies are then performed, 
and a mark is impreffed upon the animal, expreflive 
of his future condition to all the inhabitants. No 
confideration can induce the pious Bengalee to hurt 
or even controul one of thefe confecrated animals. 
You may fee them every day roaming at large 
through the ftreets of Calcutta, and tafting rice, 
gram, or flour in the Bazar, according to their plea- 
fure. The utmoft a native will) do; when he ob- 
ferves the animal doing too much honour to his 
goods, is to urge him, by the gentleft hints, to tafte 


of the vegetables or grain on his neighbour’s ftall. 
A. RE- 
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A REMARKABLE example of Oriental fuperftition 
eccurs in the treatment of one of the moft ufeful 
domeftic animals, the hog. The Mahomedans, 
whofe numbers are confiderable in almoft every part — 
of Hindoftan, are prohibited from eating this animal 
by their law; and however flightly they regard its 
moral precepts, like every ignorant people they pay 
implicit veneration to its ceremonial and fuperftitious 
injunctions. In rearing this ufeful animal, they are 
out of the queftion. ‘To the far greater part of the 
Hindoos, this economy is denied by a prohibition 
ftill more pernicious, becaufe more general, which 
forbids the higher clafles the ufe of every terreftrial 
animal, in the clafs of quadrupeds, as an article of 
food. Some there are, ] am aware, of the dregs of 
both people, who either from mifdemeanours of their 
own, or from hereditary meannefs, are deftitute of 
all rank, and confequently are free from the tyranny 
of opinion. Thefe may, eat pork, or any kind of 
flefh, but unfortunately they are unable to pay for it; 
for they are in general employed in the loweft me- 
nial offices about Europeans, and fubfift on what is 
carried away from their tables, after it has been re- 
jected by the Portugueze, and upper fervants. In 
this inftance, then, the farmer is deprived of a mar- 
ket for one of the moft wholefome, and the moft 
eafily reared of all kinds of animal food. What re- 
lief might not be be found, during a {carcity of grain, 
by reforting to pork, where fruit and other nourifh- 
ment for it is fo abundant ! 


TILL 
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Tixu lately, a fimilar prejudice againft this kind of 
food was entertained in fome parts of Scotland: but 
the knowledge lately diffeminated through that king- 
dom, by the means already mentioned, has in part 
already done it away. A judicious farmer, in that 
country, lately told me that he had begun to rear 
fwine upon the refufe of his dairy and of his grain; 
and to fatten them with potatoes or meal, as oppor- 
tunity offered. On a comparifon of his profits in 
this method, with thofe made by the fame articles 
fent immediately to market, he found a very confi« 
derable balance in favour of feeding; a practice 
which he has fince continued. | 


ASIATIC prejudices are more deeply rooted, than 
thofe of our countrymen; and where fupported by 
fuch numbers and imtereft, we have not the fame 
means of removing them. Herds of fwine I have 
met with in Bengal; but they are in {mall numbers, 
and merely intended for the Europeans and outcatts, 
the former of whom bear not, perhaps, the propor- 
tion to the whole of the inhabitants, of one to a 
thoufand. 


Tere is hardly any degree of ignorance, or of 
indolence, at all compatible with a ftate of fociety, 
that is not adequate to the rearing of this ufeful ani- 
mal. In many of the iflands of the South Sea, ‘it 
was found a valuable acquifition to our fthip’s ftore 
of provifions, and conftituted the only animal food 
known to the natives. 


Ne 
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No country is perhaps more productive of nutri- 
tive plants and: fruits, than’ Bengal ; and thefe, in 
the hands of the patient and induftrious natives, 
might be applied to the feeding of pork with the 
happieft fuccefs, could the chains’ of their fuperiti- 
tion thus far be broken. 


Tue fugar cane is remarkably nutritive ; ange. 
while it is in feafon, the wild hog is in excellent 
order, as well as flavour. What lofs is fuftained 
from the refufe of a fugar farm being applied to 
other purpofes, or perhaps loft! 


THoucH the artifices of the priefthood have ef- 
feCtually debarred the Hindoos the ufe of the hog, 


no contrivance has yet been fallen upon to free them 


-from the deftructive ravages of that animal in its 


wild ftate. In fome diftrias, the jungles are much 
infefted by them, from: whence they iffue forth in 
the night, and prey upon the rice fields, where the 
quantity of food they trample down is much greater 
than what they devours Thus the poor Hindoo is 
condemned to have his fuftenance, earned by the 
fweat of his brow, continually wafted by an animal 
which Providence has fitted, of all others, the moft 
liberally to contribute to his fupport. 


On travelling through the country you fee a fort 
of platform raifed upon bamboos, and covered with 
thatch, where the proprietor of the rice field ftations 
afervant to watch the incurfions of the wild hogs 

Vo. H. H during 
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during night. This cannot be done without a con- 
fiderable trouble and expence, for you fometimes 
fee feveral of thefe erections in the fame field: yet. 
there is reafon to apprehend that the owner, after all 
his precautions, is annually robbed to a confiderable 
amount. 


SECT, 


SECT. XIV. 


OF THE JACKAL, AND OTHER PREDATORY ANIMALS: 


oeeeoeeeoeee ee 


Sootce, Nov. 1797. 


THe predatory animals, among the quadrupeds, 
birds, and infects; are extremely numerous in every 
part of India. Their depredations are often hurtful, 
and always vexatious; but their prefence in a warm 
climate, in any confiderable degree populous, feems 
neceflary. 


Tue Jackal holds the moft confpicuous place 
‘among this tribe, either confidered with regard to 
his annoyances or his utility. The figure and general 
habits of this animal are fufficiently defcribed in 
every treatife of natural hiftory : what is remarkable 
of him here, is the familiarity with which he enters 
the largeit cities, and the mournful howlings by which 
he interrupts the filence of the night. 
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Facu night, about twelve or one o’clock, he en- 
ters the fuburbs of Calcutta, and foon traverfes every 
lane and fquare of that capital, The noife he makes 
is {till more loud and mournful than the howling of 
the dog + at certain intervals, it is conftantly renewed 
during every hour of the night, and its entire cef- 
{ation is a fure fymptom of the approach of day; a 
circumftance which, probably would not have efcap- 
ed Dean Swift, in his defcription of the morning, 
had he feen this part of the world: however this be, 
the filence of the jackal. on Aurora’s approach, is a 
tact yet unfung, and remains in that {tore of untouch- 
ed materials which is deftined to decorate the works 
of fome future poet.. | 


THE principal characteriftic of the jackal is his: 
voracity, which permits little or no difcrimination in 
the choice of food. This is probably the chief fecurity 
of the hen roofts, which he never rebs, if his gluttony 
can be fatiated by the filth and carrion of the bazars 
and {treets. In every large town more or lefs of 
fuch impurities are collected, and would of neceflity 
foon taint the air, in a climate fo hot as India, were 
it not removed by thefe fcavengers provided by 
Nature. 


THe jackal wanders through every village and 
farm-yard, as punctually as the ftreets of Calcutta ; 
but there his cravings are more importunate as his 
fupply is lefs confiderable. It is faid that the how! 
which this animal inftin@tively utters, is received as a 

fignal 
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fignal of purfuit, by every other in the fame vicinity ; 
and by a. continualiacceflion of numbers, they are 
enabled to:run:down the: hare or the wild pig, be- 
caufe the place of fuch-as become fatigued, and.are 
obliged to defift from the chace, is fupplied by freth 
affiftants, who in time accomplifh the work of death. 
Of this:-factol ‘have no -evidence, and cannot vouch 
its truth: aie 


THe Pariah Dogs. ream:night and -day about the 
dwellings of the natives, and perform for them, with 
lefs noife, the fame friendly offices of the jackal. To 
this animal we have nothing correfponding in Eu- 
rope, excepting in the ftreets of Conftantinople. It 
is perfectly tame among the natives, and enters their 
houfes at all times with thefamiliarity of a domettic : 
to Europeans his experience venders him more fhy, 


as he is often purfued by the young cadets for want 


of other fport. Such a number of dogs prowling 
about the ftreets, and under no confinement, becaufe 


claimed by no perfon, renders canme madnefs a mat- 


ter of ferious apprehenfien in Calcutta.. When fymp- 
toms of hydrophobia appear, the whole race of pariah 
dogs is profcribed ; and the natives, whofe humanity 
upon almoft ‘every occafion yields. to their love of 
money, kill great numbers, for two anas.a dog, the 
price put upon each head, 


Tuese dogs are faid to be very ufeful in picking 


up filth and nuifances from the ftreets. They are 


) 


generally mangy: in fome the difeafe puts on fo foul 
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and morbid an appearance, as fully evinces the groff- 
nefs of their appetite, and the impurity of their food. 
It is certain that the human bodies thrown into the 
river, are not fecure from their voracity. 


THe pariah dog feems, from its external figure, as 
well as its habits, to have an affinity to the jackal. It 
is not improbable, that an illegitimate commerce may 
be fometimes carried on between thefe different 
branches of the canine tribe. This circumftance is 
fuppofed, by the Compte de Buffon, to increafe the va- 
rieties of the feathered race, as often as unpaired indi- 
viduals of different genera and fexes meet in the fo- 
rells, “¢ gui scait tout ce qui fait dans les fonds des bois?” 
fays that lively writer ; and it may be equally difficult 
to alcertain what enterprizes thefe abominable ani- 
mals are engaged in throughout the lanes and jungles 
during the darknefs ot night, 


Tue large long-tailed Ape is another deftructive 
animal, that hovers around the dwellings of the na- 
tives cf Bengal. This animal, in this province, is 
feldom feen far from the neighbourhood of man; 
there his cravings often inftigate him to pilfer the 
tood of the natives, who fometimes repel him; but 
oftener, from a kind of reverence they have for the 
tribe, they fupply his wants. 


Ty Bootan the natives pay a fort of worfhip to the 
monkies ; when invaded by the Chinefe, they expreff- 
ed 


— 
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ed the greateft horror at feeing them eaten by that 
people. 


_“ALMosr at every village you hear numbers of 
them fcrambling among the trees: a large ape will 
run over the whole breadth of a banyan-tree, leaping 
from branch to branch nearly as quickly as it would 
upon the ground. Such feats of agility, in the fe- 
males, are the more remarkable, as they often {pring 
from branch to branch, while a young one, perhaps 
of half her own fize, hangs by its claws from her 
belly, with its back turned downwards. 


Wuen kindly ufed, they feem grateful, and foon » 
become familiar; but they remain always watchful 
and fufpicious: on receiving any injury, they are ir- 
ritable and vindictive in avery high degree. One of 
our officers, when purfuing game, fell in with a tribe 
of them, and imprudently difcharged his mufket, 
and wounded one. The ape, rendered incapable 
of flight, inftantly determined to repel force, and 
in grappling with the officer, threw him upon the 
ground, and tore his clothes and fkin: the officer, 
after this inglorious combat, «was glad to retreat to 
his budgerrow, in a plight that drew from his com- 
panions much more ridicule than pity. 


Ir is thus that the ape of Bengal retalhiates their 
violence upon the lords of the creation, when their 
dominion degenerates into caprice and tyranny: and it 
muft fometimes be regretted, that the fpiritlefs Hin- 
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doo cannot imitate the ape in the magnanimity .of his 
refentment, and vindicate the rights of nature. 


THe gentlenefs and tender treatment of the Ben- 
galefe to all the animals, is an amiable afped of his. 
character, for which he is, probably, much indebted | 
‘to the influence of his religious opinions. There can 
be no doubt .but the regard, fhown to the cow, the 
ape, and many of the birds, proceedsfrom this fource. 
The belief that his foul, by tranfmigration,, may here- 
after animate oneof thefe, creatures 3 or, that at pre- 
fent it may be.the refidence of the {pirit of a depart- 
ed friend, certainly creates a {trong obligation on his 
mind. to treat them with, tendernefs, and even with 
affection. obi 


However this be, it is certam,. that gentlenels to 
the brute creation is confpicuoufly difplayed in every 
part of his conduc. ‘The inferior animals, who are 
taught by experience, whether to fhun or _aflociate 
with man, fecm perfectly acquainted with this difpo- 
fition of the Hindoo. In that confidence with which 
they approach him, they pay a compliment to his 
humanity, which would prove at once indifcreet and | 
dangerous if paid toan European. Even the chil- 
dren feem lefs mifchieyous and annoying to the wild 
animals, than in Europe. Did the fame number of 
jackals enter a large town in. England, , and {troll 
there in the fame manner that they traverfe. each 
night the {treets of Calcutta; a thoufand ftratagems 
and dangers would affail them, and probably, few 
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would, make good their retreat to the woods, in, the 
morning. 


HENCE it is that. the Crow,.Kite, Mino, and Spar- 
row, hop about, the, dwellings. ofthe Onientals,. with. 
a degree of familiarity .anknown. in gEgurepe|.:, -Lhe, 
houfes of the Englifh are alfo haunted by. thefe. in- 
truders; who frequently pilfer_ from the dithes of 
meat, as they are carried from the cook-room to the 
hall. ‘The obvious caufe of their impunity in thefe 
enterprizes, is the inability .of Europeans to purfue 
them in fo hot a climate. ‘Perhaps indolence, pro- 
duced from the fame caufe, will in part account for 
the forbearance of the natives: tendernefs, on fome 
occalions, to noxious animals, rather merits the ap- 
pellation of an indolent facility of nature, than a mo- 
ral virtue. 

In fome parts of Europe, the Stork is protected by 
law, for his fervices in deftroying noifome reptiles : 
here the largeft bird of that fpecies finds equal fecu- 
pay in the gentleneis of the natives. This creature, 
by far the ftatelieft of his tribe, is ludicroufly termed 
the adjutant, from his erect pofture, and military 
ftrut. He ftalks about at a few paces diftant from 
the natives; and if he ftretch his long neck and bill, 
he nearly equals them in his tall and portly figure. 
Toads, ferpents, lizards, and infects, are his food; of 
which he is remarkably voracious, being endowed 
with a ftomach of very {trong digeftive powers. The 
foldiers about the cantonment fometimes {port with 

his 
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his voracity, at the expence of his quiet: a large 
piece of meat, faftened, by a rope and a ftake, to the 
ground, is thrown out to him: this he foon fwallows; 
but when he attempts to retreat with the rich meal, 
he is held by the rope, till he fubmit either to captivi- 
ty, or difgorge his food: to an emt fo voracious, 
this alternative is cruel, 


A 


SE OF, x90 -- 


THE AGRICULTURE OF THE DISTRICT, AS AFFECTED BY 
THE GANGES, 
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Rajabmabl, 2797s 


THE more frequently you examine the operations of 
the Ryut in Bengal, the more fully will you be con- 
vinced of their inefficacy; either for the foil of this 


country, or perhaps of any other. We have here 


witnefled the effects of four ploughings upon a field 
newly opened from the sward. In an uncultivated 
ftate, the foil of this province becomes remarkably 
firm and tough; it confifts of a.mixture of earth, fo 
clofely interwoven with the roots of grafs, as to form 
a kind of matting. A very ftrong team of cattle 
would probably be put to a ftand by the ftrength 
and cohefion of thefe numerous /roots: the Bengalee 
plough fcarcely makes any impreflion at all percepti- 
ble, on firft pafling over it; and it would make {till 
lefs, were it not for a precaution generally taken here 
in breaking up new foil. 
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On occafions of this kind, the long coarfe grafs, 
called jungle by the natives, is fet fire to, and com- 
pletely burnt off, before the commencement of 
ploughing. This not only lays the furface bare, but 
gives fome degree of friability to its exterior, which 
admits of thofe flight impreffions which you. difcern 
after the plough. Five-or-fix: flirrings, if fo they 
canbe called, are fearcely fufhcient to produce the 
appearance of a mould: the large clods upon which 
proving invincible to the plough, are next attacked 
with an inftrument intended for the fame fe kon as 
our roller. 


Tus. exactly refembles:a ladder of about eighteen 
feet in length; and is drawn by four bullocks, which 
are guided by two men; who ftand upon the inftru- 
ment in order to increafe its weight*. This imple- 
iment, like the plough, produces only a ‘flight effect ; 
icveral applications of it are neceflary upon the fame 
furtace, before any thing like a mould can- be produ- 
ced. ‘Thus days are confumed,' and ‘endlefs labour 
loft, upon a fmail piece of ground, which the fame 
hands could have completely fubdued with the fpade 


in one half of the time:- 


In this diftrict, the long grafs, called jungle, is 
more prevalent than I ever-yet noticed, It rifes to 
the height of feven or eight feet, and is topped with 

a beautiful 


* The ordinary substitute for the harrow, on tender soil, is 
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a beautiful white down, refembling a fwan’s feather, 
{tis the mantle with which nature here covers all the 
uncultivated ground, and at once veils the indolence 
of the people, and the nakednefs of their land. It has 
a fine fhowy appearance, as it undulates in the wind 
like the waves of the fea. Nothing but greater va- 
riety to its colour, prevents it from being one of the 
moft beautiful objects, m that rich ftore of produc- 
tions with which nature {pontaneoufly decorates her 
. works, and fupplies the improvident natives. 


‘THE crops are here finely diverfified with the caftor 
oil plant, Ricinus Palma Christi: this is an excellent 
medicine ; but the quantity raifed far exceeds what 
is neceflary for medical purpofes ; it furniihes an arc- 
matic oil. ‘There are fome other flowering fhrubs 
which I fhall afterwards more particularly fpecify. 
The Indian Corn, Doll, Kelai, and Muftard, make 
fill a part of the crop, as well as the more common 
articles of rice, mulberry, andthe indigo plant. In 
variety of produce, the Hindoo probably equals, if 
he does not furpafs the Englifh farmer ; and this is 
perhaps the only point on which you can juftly give 
him a preference. 


‘THERE is perhaps one fituation in which the dif- 
ference between an European and Hindoftanee 
plough, is not greatly perceptible ; and that is where 
a field is ploughed while it is covered by water. ‘The 
work produced is then concealed bv its furface; and 
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more nearly refembles the operations of a potter, 11 
preparing and setting his clay, than the cultivation of 
a field: many fields of rice, however, are not only 
tilled, but planted in this condition. The method of 
performing it is the following : 


THe farmet previoufly fows a {mall fpace of 
ground, after being manured, with a very thick crop 
ofrice. After this crop has rifen to the height of 
fix or eight inches, it is carefully taken up with the 
roots at each ftalk. In this ftate it is brought upon 
the field under water, where it is planted, by drop- 
ping one or two together in each fpace, and others 
at equal diftances, till the whole field, or rather fheet 
of water is completed. ‘The means ufed to fink it 
to the bottom, fo as to fecure it a proper root, are at 
once fimple and ingenious: a {mall ball of clay is 
formed around the root of each ftalk, to carry it per- 
pendicularly to the bottom, and to fecure it nourifh- 
ment, till the roots, by {preading, produce a more 
liberal fupply. Such crops may be tedious in their 
preparation ; but I am informed that they generally 
compenfate the trouble by their abundance. 


Rajaumane is ftill diftinguifhed among the vil- 
lages of Bengal, by having formerly. been the refi- 
dence of the Rajahs of this rich province, and after- 
wards of the Mahommedan viceroys. The ruins of 
this fpacious palace are ftill partly ftanding ; and 
from the apparent {trength, and durability of the ma- 
terials, might have continued entire for ages, had it 

not 
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not been for the irrefiftible encroachments of the 
Ganges. : | 


On many occaiions the Hindoos pay dearly for 
their veneration of this river: whole villages are in 
one feafon, perhaps in a fingle night, undermined 
by its ftream, and buried in the water... This has at 
laft been the fate of the palace of Rajahmahl, after 
it had ftood for ages one of the greateft monuments 
of magnificence of which this part of India can boatt.. 
_ The outer walls were from feven to fourteen feet.in 
thicknefs, and their foundation laid twenty below 
the furface .of the ground. The foundation foil 
contains a mixture of granite rock, which is feldom 
to be found in the plains of Bengal. But the wifdom 
which dictated thefe precautions, and the {trength 
of the fabric, have all been overpowered by the 
force of a ftream, which has ever been irrefiftible 
_ where it directs its hoftility. 


Tue palace of Rajahmahl is equal im extent to 
Windfor, but is greatly inferior either in antiquity 
or the {tate of its repair. Its empty halls, marble 
parlour, and half decayed vaults, itill prefent images 
of its former magnificence, which cannot be viewed 
without a certain degree of veneration and refpett: 
the defpotifm of the Eaft is great even in its ruins. 


On the oppofite bank to Rajahmal are the re- 
_ mains of the ancient city of Gowr, or Luchnut, faid 
fo. be fifteen miles in length by three in breadth. 
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There are hardly any buildings ftanding at prefent ;. 
immenfe mounds of rubbifh and briek duit is all that 
now remains of that city, probably one of the largeft 
then in the world. Corn fields and jungles are 
making gradual encroachments even upon thefe lait 
veltiges of the grandeur of Luchnuti, the former 
capital of Bengal. 


THe conqueft of Bengal by the Mahomedans 
was completed in 1595. It has ever fince, till our 
times, remained under their dominion. The anti- 
quity of the palace of Rajahmahl is apparently much 
more remote than the reign of Aurengzebe, to whom 
it is afcribed ; but in India the decay of all buildings 
is rapid. ‘Two hundred years is comparatively a 
fhort period to that of the duration of many of the 
family feats in Europe. 


Tue Mogul governor, to whom the province was 
intrufted, held his court originally at this place. 
Since the year 1718, it has been removed firft to 
Decca, and afterwards to Morefhedabad, a large 
town about an hundred miles above Calcutta. There 
the prefent defcendant of the ancient Nabobs is kept 
upon an annual penfion of fixteen lacks of rupees. 
He ftill keeps a confiderable retinue of infantry and 
cavalry, who accompany him with all the parade of 
royalty as often as he makes excurfions into the 
country. 


: 
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THE important poft of Rajahmahl, and the go- 
vernment of Bengal, were occupied for fome time by 
the fons of the Great Mogul. ‘They frequently mil- 
applied both the treafure and the force entruited 
to their charge, and raifed difturbances in the em- 
pire*. Governors were next chofen, of lefs per- 
fonal influence, and more dependent; who might 
fhew greater fidelity, and occafion lefs alarm to the 
court of Delhi. ‘Thefe perfons were equally remifs in 
tranfmitting the tribute of this province to the royal 
treafury: their abufes were carried to fo great a 
height, that the emperor, unable to pay the Mahrattas 
the fums he owed them, authorifed them in 1740 to 
collect it in Bengal themfelves. For ten years three 
favage armies of that warlike people ravaged this rich 
province, and carried off all its wealth. 


From this fource the prefent wafte and. unculti- 
vated ftate of this fine province, muft certainly be 
in a great meafure afcribed. The fhort period which 
“it has remained in our poffeflion, has been more tran- 
quil than any it probably enjoyed for many centuries 
before ; but this period has been too fhort to, difpel 
that gloom of defolation which had fo deeply, over- 
caft this fertile kingdom. 


* Vide Abbé Raynal, tom. i. lib. 3. 
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EFFECTS OF THE GANGES ON THE AGRICULTURE OF 
BENGAL. 


Ganges, Sept. 1797. 


Some of the difafters of Bengal are imputable to 
the river; for the Ganges, though unqueftionably 
a fource of much wealth and fertility to a vaft extent 
of country, is alfo at times the difpenfer of mifchief, 
and the caufe of famine, the moft ferious calamity of 
Bengal. This feafon, from a deficiency of rain in 
the upper parts of the country, the waters have not 
rien to their ufual height; thofe low-lying rice 
fields, of whofe fertility they are the principal caufe, 
from want of their ufual ftimulus, are certainly de- 
ficient in crop, and ferious apprehenfions are begun 
to be entertained of the fupplies for another year. 
A fingle bad feafon is not of itfelf fufficient to pro- 
duce a real fcarcity of grain, fo abundant in general 
are the refources of this country; but unfortunately 

the 
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the very report of a defective crop fets to work all 
the jobbers and fpeculators in the country. 


No movement of this great river is uninterefting 
to the Bengalefe peafantry: if when he fubfides he 
caufes diftrefs, when he unufually overflows he is 
equally detrimental and tremendous. Laft year, at 
the period in which I now write, whole diftricts 
were buried under water for feveral feet; and you 
might fail for many days over corn fields, from 
which the grain was either fwept away or deftroyed : 
cottages and whole villages were furrounded, and 
many of the native huts were laid in ruins, along 
with the owners, where they could not make their 
efcape in boats. ‘The deftructive ravages of the laft 
feafon were however followed by no general f{carcity : 
the abundance of one diftrict made up for the lofs in 
another; and amid{t the general plenty individual 
diftrefs is eafily overlooked, or foon forgotten. 


Even in its ordinary ftate, the river is an expen- 
five inftrument of fertilization, and internal com- 
merce. The ordinary channel neceflary to carry 
along the ufual quantity of water difcharged by the 
river, includes a wafte of many thoufands of acres, 
which, during the dry feafon, are fo many dreary 
fand-banks, miles in extent, which are drifted by the 
winds, to the annoyance of every living creature in 
their vicinity. Nor is this all; the foil of this pro- 
vince is a dark, fandy loam, fourteen, and in fome 
places twenty feet deep; which offers but feeble re- 
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fiftance to the conftant action of fuch a ftream: of 
water. Wherever a bank of fuch materials is op- 
poled to the current, it is conftantly eating it away ; 
large portions of the foil you hear as you pafs along, 
falling with a loud noife into the water; and if your 
boat happens unfortunately to be carried by the itream 
under one of thefe banks, you are in danger of being 
buried under its weight. It is true, indeed, that a 
portion of and, egual to that deftroyed, is beginning 
to appear on the oppofite fhore; but this 1s merely a 
bed. of barren fand, which the progrefs of vegetation, 
for many years, is incapable to cover with fufficient 


foil for the purpofes of hufbandry.. 


Tue changes produced on. the province of Bengal 
by the conftant action of fo immenfe a niver, during 
the lapfe of the many centuries which it is known to 
have been inhabited, muft be far greater than can at 
firft be imagined.. ‘There is unqueftionable evidence, 
that the whole mafs of foil, to a great depth, over 
many hundred miles, is a congeries of clay, fand, 
earth, and vegetable fubftances, wafhed down from 
the vait ranges of mountains in the interior of Afia. 
In this operation, however, it has been powerfully: 
affifted by the ftream of the Bharampooter, a river 
of equal magnitude, which rifes on the fame ridgeof 
mountains ; and though divided in part of its courfe 
from the Ganges, to a diftance of not lefs than two 
thoufand miles, it again approaches it, and for feve- 
veral hundred miles towards its termination, waters 
the fame plains. That the provinces of Bengal have 

been 
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been gradually formed by materials depofited by 
thele great rivers, appears from the nature and ftrata 
of the foil, and the prefent ftate of the lower part 
of that kmgdom. 


THere have been found at the depth of twenty 
or thirty feet, the wreck of boats, their anchors, and 
other implements, which feem to have been funk in 
fome remote period, when the foil was lower, or 
when this vaft plain made a part of the fea. Shells 
are frequently feen when you penetrate deep into the 
ground, which appear to have been formerly depo- 
fited by the fea. Rotten wood, and vegetable mat- 
ter, feems every where to conftitute a part of the 
foil, which to a great depth 1s of fo loofe a texture, 
as feems to evince its origin to have been mud depo- 
tited by water. 


THat extenfive and dreary tract, called the Sun- 
der Bunds, confifting aiternately of jungle and ftag- 
nated water, which lies between the Hoogly and 
Chittagong, an extent of near three hundred miles, 
feems fo lately formed as fcarcely to be habitable, 
from its low pofition. It already furnifhes fire-wood 
for Calcutta, and {mall timber for domettic ufes: the 
time feems to approach when it will be cleared, and 
brought into cultivation; a time when the tygers 
and boars, its only inhabitants at prefent, fhall give 
place to man, and yield up to his dominion a new 
territory, equal in extent and fertility to either of 
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the three kingdoms that compofe the Empire of 
Britain in Europe. 


Some {mall attempts have, I am informed, been 
already made to cultivate this inhofpitable wafte, and 
with no unfavourable profpect. But land almoft in 
every part of India is fo imperfectly occupied, that 
new acquifitions are of but little value, even though 
near the capital of our poffeffions, and ftill nearer to 
the fea. By fome it is deemed a matter of policy 
to have a defart of that extent lymg between us and 
the only point of attack from an European enemy. 
But to lay wafte the furrounding territories, has 
never yet proved either a fecure or a lafting defence 
to any nation: maintain a force adequate to your 
protection, and your enemies will refpect your 
power; whereas the dread or difficulty of marching 
through a defart will readily at one period or ano- 
ther be overcome, if beyond that they are aflured, of 
vittory. Should our naval power hereafter become 
decidedly inferior to that of any other European 
nation, the defarts of Chittagong will foon be found 
pervious to that nation, and will afluredly fail to 
fecure to us the empire of India. | 


SECT. 


SECT. XVII. 


CULTIVATION OF THE OW. PLANT. 
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Chandernagore, 1797. 


Wo inconfiderable part of the crop in Bengal is ap- 
plied to the production of oil: this article is not 
only in more general ufe than in Europe, but is alfo 
confumed in much greater quantity. ‘lhe natives 
very commonly ufe it as an ingredient in their food : 
they burn it in their lamps, and they apply it as 
ointment for the fkin. In the laft mode of applica-. 
tion, it lubricates and foftens the tegument, when 
parched by the fun, and feems to be a powerful pro- 
tection again{t his rays. It was this manner of ufing 
It, to which the Jews were accuftomed, and found fo 
refrefhing : if wine made their hearts glad, it was oil 
that made their faces to dhine. In illuftrating the 
delightful and happy effects of mutual love, one of 
the facred poets compares it to ointment poured on 
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‘*¢ the beard,’ copioufly and overflowing the whole 
body, to the ‘ fkirts of the garments.” 


For the fupply of this favourite produce, feveral 
plants are here cultivated; Muftard, Flax, the Ri- 
cinus Palma Chrifti, or Caftor Oil plant, the Cocoa 
Nut tree, and many others. 


Tue muttard is the fame with that which grows 
in Europe, but weaker in quality ; a circumftance 
which renders it fo infipid to Europeans, that confi- 
derable quantities are brought from Europe for the 
ufe of the table. After the ground has been fufh- 
ciently reduced for this fmall feed, it is fown broad- 
_cait, and gently covered in with a harrow, or by 
{eratching the mould with the branch of a tree. 
After this preparation the crop fown makes its ap- 
pearance feemingly in great abundance, and one ot 
the moft beautiful to the eye which the country 
affords. 


Tue moft luxuriant crops I have obferved of this 
plant, were upon the banks of the nver. When 
the ftream fubfides, in the month of October, large 
banks of dry and fterile fand are left in fome parts, 
which the cultivator not only cannot turn to any 
account, but which prove by blowing or drifting, 
an annoyance to the adjacent fields: in other places, 
the river on fubfiding, leaves the farmer a more va- 
luable bequeft, in thofe large ftrata of foft mud, 
which probably conftitute the richeft of all foils. It 
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is upon thefe that he fows his muftard ; and there too 
he commonly reaps the richeft crops, without any 
cultivation at all; for all that is neceffary is to cover 
in the feed, by drawing a branch over it, as already 
mentioned. 


ANOTHER expedient for the produétion of oil, is 
growing the Sefamum orientale, a plant fomewhat 
refembling hemp, but of a clean and femitranfparent 
ftalk, with a beautiful flower. So gaudy is the ap- 
pearance of this crop, when in bloffom, that you 
would at firft imagine it had been cultivated for fhow, 
rather than ufe: and the fine aromatic flavour it dif- 

ufes, tends, ona nearer approach, rather to confirm, 
than remove your miftake. According to the account 
given by the natives, the oil produced by this vegeta~ 


ble is [that principally ufed in food. Its aromatic 
quality probably afii{ts in preferving its fweetnels, and. 
muft certainly add much to its relifh, 


THe mode of exprefling oil from the feeds of the 
two foregoing plants, is by putting them into a large 
mortar, the peftie of which is turned by a bullock 
continually driven round the floor of the barn. The 
operation is nearly fimilar to that of bruifing the fu- 
gar-cane. 


One particular with regard to the crops upon the 
mud banks, {truck me as deferving notice from its fo 
nearly refembling what is faid of the cultivation of fome 
parts of F.gypt, bordering on the Nile. The crops, 

in 
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in both inftances, may be faid to be {pontaneous : 
the flatnefs of the furface, too, is another point of 
{trong refemblance. Water introduced at one corner 
of thefe banks of mud may, by means of {mall fur- 
rows, be conducted to every part of the field. For 
making fuch a flender aqueduét, hardly any inftru- 
ment is requifite ; the native, with his fingers or his 
toes, can condu&. the ftream. Such expreffions in 
Scripture as, “* I will water thee with my foot ;” 
which, to an European, appear perfectly incompre- 
henfible, acquire, here, an obvious fignificance, and 
admit of an eafy explanation, | 


Tue Cocoa-nut Tee; one of the moft picturelque, 
as well as the moft ufeful, in the tropital regions, 
mutt not be omitted, in giving an account of methods 
pradtifed in Bengal for procuring oil. In the foreft 
the cocoa nut tree claims. patrician rank : it is tall, 
perfealy ftraight, and rifes perpendicularly the whole 
of its length, without a branch. On the top, it is 
crowned with a number of large branch-like leaves, 
which fpread around in all directions, and are attach 
ed to the fides of branches fo flender, as to refemble 
the {talk of a leguminous plant, rather than parts of 
a tree. At the roots of thefe branches hang the 
large nuts fo well known in Europe, that they need 
no defcription. The milk with which they are filled 
is palatable, and to the natives wholefome. The 
edible part of the fruit is clofely attached to the infide 
of the fhell, and to ftomachs only habituated to ve- 
vetable diet it is very gateful, as well as nutritive: 
| both 
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both the fruit and juice, when taken in quantity, have 
been found hurtful to Europeans: the latter, when 
allowed to remain in the nut till fermentation takes 
place, is intoxicating : fome of the king’s troops late- 
ly arrived, have, it is faid, been much injured by ven- 
turing upon too liberal draughts of it. 


Tue {tringy covering of the nut, bears a {trong re- 
femblance to oakum, and is, I am informed, fome- 
times ufed for the fame purpofes. It affords alfo a 
material for coarfe mattings, and cables of good qua- 
lity. The fhell of the nut contains a very confidera- 
ble quantity of a pure aromatic oil. The method of 
extracting it is by means of the common oil-mill: a 
machine which illuftrates the fimplicity and rude 
ftructure of all the Hindoo implements of hufban- 
dry. The Koalhoo, an oilman, is reckoned an im- 
pure perfon, and his fhop a nuifance, like a dram-fhop 
in Europe, by the Inftitutes of Menu. The fugar- 
mull, is little different in its conftruction: it confilts 
merely of a large log of wood fixed in the ground, 
and hollowed out at the upper end, to receive a large 
mortar, which is turned by a couple of bullocks. 


Amonce the oil plants, the Mahwah, or Mawa, holds 
a diftinguifhed place; its Sanfcreet name is Madhuca, 
and belongs to the clafs of Polyandria monogynia of 
Linneus, but of a genus not defcribed by him*. 


s¢ The 


* For a full description of the Mahwah, the reader may 
consult the Asiatic Researches, Vol. I. page 200, 1n a paper by 
Lieut. Hamilten. 
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«¢ The flowers of this tree (fays Mr Hamilton) are 
of a nature very different from thofe of any other 
plant with which { am acquainted, as they have not 
in any refpect the ufual appearance of leaves; and I, 
like many others, had long conceived them to be the 
fruit of the Mahwah.’ ‘When prepared by drying 
in the fun, they refemble dried grapes, both in tafte 
and flavour. 


Tue fruit, ftri€ly fo called, ripens in May, and 
drops in June; when the pericarpium commonly 
burfts ; and when it does not, the feeds are very eafi- 
ly {queezed out of it. It is replete with a thick oil, 
relembling ghee; and being cheaper, the natives of. 
ten mix it with that article. They ufe it for the fame 
purpofes as butter, or ghee, m their common food, 
and fuel for lamps. It is alfo regarded as a falutary 
medicine, and applied externally to wounds, and all 
cutaneous eruptions. from not being properly clari- 
fied in its firft preparation, it 1s apt to acquire a difa- 
ereeable tafte, and rancid fmell; but even in this 
unfound ftate, as well as in its original form, it is 
exported to Patna, and other difindts of the low 
country. 


Tuts tree in the fpring feafon, is replete with a 
gum, which may probably be found to ferve many 
ufeful purpofes ; and the wood mutt be very fervice- 
able in building, if it be true that it is not liable to be 
eaten by the white ants. It will grow in the moft 
barren grounds, even among {tones and gravel, where 

there 
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there is hardly any appearance of foil. It does not, 
however, refufe a richer foil: for Mr Keer has ob- 
ferved fome at Buxar, where the. foil 1s better, that 
were much-taller, and more thriving, than in the 
poorer foils of Ramgur. 


Wuart is peculiar in the Mahwah tree, it does not 
require much moifiure; but feems to produce nearly 
as well in the drieft as in the moft favourable years ; 
and in every fituation : it is, therefore, admirably fit- 
ted for the convenience of the mhabitants of thefe 
hilly diftriats, which are peculiarly fubject to long and 
fevere droughts during the hot months, 


_ Yue oil-plants, and particularly the Palma Chri, 
occupy a great proportion of the land and labour of 
the farmer ; which, by the more general culture of 
the Mahwah, might, in all probability, be fpared for 
other purpofes. The far greater part of the hilly 
diftriéts, feem hardly fit to yield any other ufeful pro- 
duction : yet, notwithftanding its utility, and the vait 
quantity of ground only fit for its production, Mr 
Hamilton obferves, that you very feldom fee this tree 
in. an early ftate. Every where full-grown trees are 
feen near the villages: a proof, that many more have 
been cultivated in former times. 


A coop Mahwah tree will yield 300 weight of 
dried flowers, of the value of two rupees: of the 
feeds it will yield about 150lbs. producing 5dlbs. of 
oil, worth, in the cheaper years, about two rupees. 

Allowing 
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Allowing one-half of this to be the average produce 
of a tree, and with careful cultivation it might be 
more; in the {pace of ten or fifteen years, an immenfe 
additional fubfiftence, might be raifed for the inhabit- 
ants, and a confiderable revenue to the Zemindars, 
and to government, upon lands little better than a 
defart, yielding at prefent nothing either to the farmer 
or the ftate. 


Tuese ideas are the more plaufible, when we con- 
fider the great difficulty of raifing many of the oil 
crops, particularly the palma chrifti, which grows to 
the thicknefs of a man’s arm, and muft be cut down 
with an axe, inftead of a fickle. When this forelt- 
like crop is removed, a new procefs, that of grubbing 
up the roots with the hoe, is neceflary before the 
ground can be fubmitted to cultivation. ‘This opera- 
tion refembles the grubbing of zwhins, and muft be 
equally difficult and expenfive. 


SEGT, 


SECT. XVII. 


THE CULTURE OF THE INDIGO PLANT, 
INDIGOFERA TINCTORIA, 


a. ee Oem ope, 8 6 @ 


Kissengunge, 1797. 


My ftay at this place, and my progrefs towards it, 
during a journey of three hundred miles, have af- 
forded fome opportunities of examining the culture 
of the Indigo plant, and the procefs of its manufac- 
ture. The name of this dye feems to imply that it 
was known anciently in Hindoftan, and Tavernier 
mentions it in his time as common; in fact the Ro- 
mans were fupplied with it from this quarter ; but 
after the difcovery of America, Europeans began to 
cultivate indigo there, and engroffed the whole mar- 
ket of Europe. No competition can probably long 
exift between them and the natives; their enter- 
prize, fkill, and induftry, foon procure them a deci- 
ded advantage. ‘The Indians, however, fave much 
in capital. ‘They carry on the manufacture without 


the 
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the expence of any one houfe whatever. The plant 
is fteeped in large jars in the open air. 


‘THe late rapid extenfion of the indigo trade is to 
be afcribed to that fpirit of enterprize which difbn- 
guifhes every clafs of Europeans, who venture to 
purchafe independence at the expence of a diftant 
voyage, and the rifk of a hoftile climate. It was at 
firft undertaken from the general motives of adding 
to the induftry of the country, and of improving 
their private fortunes. Any project, even of mode- 
rate plaufibility, had, in fuch hands, a certainty of 
being commenced at leaft with fpirit and adtivity. 


ACCORDINGLY, for feveral years, during the late 
peace, the manufacture of indigo was begun with ar- 
dour, and attended with confiderable fuccefs. But 
it derived its complete eftablifhment and ftability in 
India from a fource which, at that period, was alto- 
gether unforefeen ; the devaftations in the Welt In- 
dies, and the Spanifh war. At the beginning of this 
undertaking, and during the inexperience of Euro- 
peans, added to the unfkilfulnefs of the natives, 
this article had to enter the European market in, 
competition with the French and Spanifh indigo in 
the height of an abundance, that arofe from exten- 
five capitals, and matured experience. In fuch un- 
promifing circumftances, the introduction of a new 
manufacture into India could not have been fuc- 
cefsful, had the execution of it fallen to lefs able 
hands. | 
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At length that fpirit of Republican anarchy, 
which in Europe had been fo fatal to life and pro 
perty in every diftri€t which it pervaded, reached the 
Weit Indies: It has there been attended not only 
with, the ufual conflagrations, murders, and rapine ; 
but by putting an end to all induftry; it feemed to 
rob the foil of its produce. The large and popu-— 
lous ifland of St. Domingo, that formerly yielded a 
produce nearly as great as that of all the reft of the 
Weit Indies, has been almoft wholly deftroyed by. 


the too ardent heat of this new fanaticifm: 


THE exportation of indigo, as well as of every 
other produce from this ifland,; mutt, for many years, 
prove inconfiderable. In the mean time, the cul- 
ture and manufaéture of this plant has attained to 
fuch a degree of perfection, that no future efforts of 
the French cultivators will ever place them on the 
fame advantageous footing. 


A greater quantity of indigo has, for fome years 
paft, been produced within the: Company’s territos 
ries than the fupply of the European market ever 
yet did, or perhaps ever will demand. The price of 
the article has accor dingly fallen, arid while the fame 
fuperabundance continues, it muft fall. The ardour 
of {peculation has outdone its end: and much ¢api- 
tal muft be unprofitably funk, till the fupply becomes 
proportioned to the demand; and this branch of in- 
duftry, at prefent overftrained, refumes its pofture 
on the general level with every other. 

Vox. IL. K A 
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A great number of indigo works have ftopped, oni 
the failure of their owners: the confequence of this 
has already been a dimmution of the quantity brought 
to market ; and an increafe of the prices Such as 
have ftood out this difficult period, may perhaps fuc- 
ceed better than if no embarraffment had been ever 
felt. 


Inpdico, from the very nature of the commodity, 
yuit always be limited in its demand ; fince the in- 
-ereafe of manufactures in Europe can only augment 
it to a certain extent: when, therefore, the quantity 
exported from Bengal, fmall in its commencement, 
increafed rapidly to the amount of two, three, or 
four millions of pounds annually, as it is faid to have: 
done for fome years paft, the price mutt inevitably 
fall. 


Tue ftagnation of the fates in Europe; the failure 
of remittances from that quarter; and the confe- 
quent alarms and embarraflments of the indigo tra- 
ders here; are the natural refult of the excefs in the 
quantity brought to fale: inftead of occafioning fur- 
prife among the parties concerned, they fhould have 
expected it; and inftead of foreboding the over- 
throw of this manufacture, it affords a very ftrong 
proof of its profperity. 


One circumftance which renders this country pe- 
culiarly fitted for the culture of indigo, is the im- 
menfe tracts of land that are at prefent wafte, or un- 

| der 
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de? a very imperfehcultivation. The weed manu- 
factured at one complete work, requires feveral 
thoufand acres to raife it: and in this refpect India 
offers a field for the cultivation of it far more ex- 
tenfive than the iflands of the Weftern Archipelago. 


THe moft general method adopted by the indigo 
manufacturers for procuring the weed, is agreeing 
with the natives for what quantity of the plant they 
can produce, and bring to the work, at a fixed prices 
One half of the money muft be paid them in ad- 
vance, to enable them to fubfift during the culture 
of the field, and the growth of the plant, till fit for 
ufe. No undertaking, however fmall, can be begun 
by the Ryut. He has no ftock, and cannot proceed 
a fingle ftep without immediate affiftance. The pro- 
‘duce of an acre of ground tolerably produétive, does 
not yield, upon an average, more than from fix to 
ten pounds of indigo, which, at the late prices, leaves 
a very inconfiderable fum for the rent, labour, and 
feed, after defraying the intereft of capital, and the 
wages of labour neceflary for its manufacture. 


Ir is probable that the plant, like every other in 
India, is lefs productive than that raifed in the other 
countries. This circumftance I have already had 
frequent occafion to notice ; and if it does not take 
place in this inftance, it will prove a departure from 
the general analogy that nature has eftablifhed be- 
‘tween the Afiatic and European plants. as: 
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In this country the price of labour is various 3 
from one rupee per month, to four. I have been 
informed that the late rage for the cultivation of this 
plant, has in fome provinces contributed confiderably 
to raife it. The ftop put to the fales in Europe, will 
foon diminifh the quantity produced, and probably 
reduce the wages of the labourer to their former 
fiandard ; a cireumftance intimately connetted with 
the profperity of the country. 


‘Wuen the wages of the labourer are higher than 
his neceflary fupport requires, he is found willing to 
work only a part of his time; and the quantity of 
productive labour is proportionably lefs over the 
whole country. The circumftances of the poor are 
not benefited by the alteration: they are oftener idle 
than before ; and when idle they are not always in- 
nocently employed. The great advantage India pol- 
feffes over almoft every country, lies in the cheapnefs 
of labour, which enables it to afford its manufac. 
tured produce at a rate fo low, in all foreign mar- 
kets, as has hitherto defied competition. 


_ As matters have hitherto fiood, the labour of the 
Hindoo is reckoned to coft only a fixth part of that 
of the African negro: and fome important confe- 
quences are likely to refult from this circumiftance, 
as foon as a fair competition fhall take place between 
other articles of produce of the Eaft and Weft Indies. 
The wages of labourers at this branch have been at 
two, three, and four rupees per month: {mall as this 

may 
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may appear, it is a large fum, when compared to 
what is given to many of the hands employed in the 
-manufa@ure of cotton: many of thefe, it is faid, la- 
bour for a fum which hardly equals three farthings 
of our money. 


Arter the indigo plant has been raifed and cars 
ried to the work, it is put into a large vat, filled with 
water; where it is allowed to remain a fufficient 
time to extra& the colouring matter, by undergoing 
a fermentation. he heat of the weather muft de- 
termine the number of hours neceflary for this pur- 
pole; as it does with us in the steeping of flax and 
hemp, 


Ir is obferved, that the longer the plant continues 
in a flate of fermentation, the greater is the quantity 
of indigo produced: but it is heavy and coarfe in 
quality. Of late the finer indigos only have been. 
found marketable; and this has obliged the manu- 
facturer to improve the finenefs of the commodity, 
by fhortening the period of fermentation. 


Tue precife time of letting off the water to pro- 
duce the greateft quantity, and fineft of the material, 
requires a minutenefs of obfervation which experience 
alone can teach, Water thus impregnated with the 
colouring matter, and drawn off from the vatt into 
another large veflel, is then beat by the natives, or 
rather churned, till it aflumes a muddy and curdled 
appearance. In this part of the procefs, another efe 
v K 3 fort 
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fort of difcernment is neceflary, to difcover when the 
colouring matter is fufficiently difengaged from the. — 
water to allow it to fubfide wholly te the bottom of 
the veffel. 


AFTER the water has remained long enough to 
permit the depofition of the indigo, it is then drawn 
off, and the commodity is dried, and packed up for 
the market. That we are not yet perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the niceties of this procefs, appears pretty evi- 
dent, from the different refults in circumf{tances ap- 
parently the fame. Let part of the fame plant, that 
was manufactured yefterday, be, to-day, infufed in 
the fame water, and treated as nearly as poffible in a 
fimilar manner, the quantity and quality of the pro- 
duce fhall probably turn out very different. 


Tue ftate of the weather has invariably an effect 
upon this manufacture: during a dry feafon, the 
plant is always richer, and the produce more abun- 
dant. ‘That which has grown on fome foils, is much 
more valuable than the produce of others. The hif- 
tory of the indigo plant correfponds in thefe particu- 
lars pretty exactly with that of many other vegetables; 
but in its uncertainty as a productive crop, it far fur-. 
paffes them all, A planter, whofe crops to-day are 
rich and abundant; whofe expectations of a profit- 
able return, feem perfe€tly fecure and reafonable ; 
may awaken to-morrow, to behold all his hopes com- 
pletely blafted: a ftorm of wind, accompanied with 
vain and large hailftones, as completely ruins his crop,. — 


as 
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as if it had been devoured by the locuft.. From this 
latter calamity the indigo planter is not exempted in 
any part of Bengal. At the period fam writing, the 
newfpapers announce the deftru@ion of large fields 
of indigo all over the diftri€ts of Patna and Benares. 
The flu€tuation of the European markets’ had, for 
fome years paft, added greatly to this uncertainty of 
the condition of a planter: the ftate of his finances 
fomewhat refembles that of a gamefter ; and it has, 
of late, been deemed equally precarious to lend him 
money. pees 


AFTER all thefe difadvantages attending this branch 
of bufinefs in India, it feems too firmly eftablifhed 
ever to be overthrown: the moft difcerning mer- 
chants are, on the contrary, looking forward, with 
fome certainty, to a period, when, from its quality 
and cheapnefs, the Bengal indigo will preclude all 
competition in the market of Europe. _ 


TuHose who contend that the preiudices of the 
Hindoos, and their attachment to cuftom, will for 
ever prevent all improvements in their agriculture ; 
or preclude the introduction of any new branch into 
their manufactures, carefully conceal the hiftory of 
the indigo plant; and the culture of the potatoe. 
Opinions merely theoretical are ever beft fupported 
by ambiguous facts of ancient date, or fubtlety of 
argument: the rapid introduction, and the profperi- 
ty of the indigo manufacture, prefents facts too re- 
«ent, and too notorioufly infurmountable, to render 
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this opinion tenable by any perfon who candidly 
weighs them. If in one or two particulars we have 
undeniably benefited the natives, it requires no great 
{tretch of apprehenfion to conceive that, by repeated 
attempts, {till other methods may be devifed of add- 
ing to their comforts, and increafing our own, 


SECT, 


oO Os iPha.@ Be 


CUCUMBERS AS A CROP—WANT OF ARTIFICIAL GRASSES, 


Mahungunge, 1797, 


Tuts patiage of country difplays a greater abundance 
and variety of efculent plants, than I have elfewhere 
obferved. ‘The different fpecies of the cucumber 
are much more numerous than in Europe... Here 
whole fields are planted with them; and from the 
rapidity of their growth, and their facility in propa- 
gating themfelves by creeping along, and puthing 
down new roots, the field foon becomes completely 
matted. No other crop can fucceed this vegetable 
‘till its Laum is {tripped away, and the foil laid bare. 
Were the flender plough put into it, before this ope- 
ration, it would be choaked by the immente quantity 
of rubbifh upon the furface. 


Tis crop, which the Bengalefe call Pulwall, 1s. 
not very grateful to the eye, efpecially when the 
leaves 
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leaves begin to decay, as they do at prefent; but if 
not beautiful it is extremely ufeful ; for you daily fee 
the natives ufing it as.a curry ftuff. It would in- 
deed perhaps be eafier to enumerate the efculent 
plants they reject, than thofe they admit into that 
f{tanding difh both of the Hindoos and Moors. It is 
a mifcellaneous compofition of leaves, cucumbers, 
onions, potatoes, and in thort, of almoft every plant 
within their reach. 


Tuis they devour with much avidity, and in great 
quantities: their partiality for it feems to refemble 
that craving which our countrymen difcover for 
hotch-potch ; another multifarious mixture of every 
vegetable in the garden. A {fpecies of cucumber, 
met with in gardens here, is from eight to ten inches 
long; a very fhewy vegetable, but | remarkably foft, 
and naufeous as a difh at table. 


Tue water meion, which I have elfewhere men- 
tioned, is here of incredible fize; its ftalk leaves and 
blofloms form a delightfully variegated matting, 
with which moft of the native cots in this village are 
entirely covered. A village decorated in this man- 
mer, gives an European an idea of plenty, and of | 
luxuriance of vegetation, which pleafes the imagina- 
tion; becaufes it relieves it from thofe impreffions 
of poverty, which the nakednefs of the people, and 
the meannefs of their houfes, are apt to create. 
‘The habitation of a Hindoo, mantled with this plant, 
and Fontes with its enormous fruit, poffefles an air 
wt 1 of 
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of plenty, and of rural fimplicity, of which no Eu- 
ropean cottage can boaft ; for the largeft fruit with 
you would appear beggarly if compared with this 
melon. This fruit the natives turn to better account 
than decoration; it affords them a comfortable re- 
frefhment ; upon European tables it is chiefly prized 
as an article of fhew; as part of food it has never 
been in high eftimation, except as a cooling refrefh- 
ment at noon, which is afforded by its copious 
juice, 


Anipst fuch an abundant fupply of vegetable 
- food for themfelves, the natives merit no commen- 
dation, in providing for their cattle. ‘The common 
pafture is very miferable in quality, and often defec- 
tive in point of quantity; yet grafs or ftraw is almoft 
the only food of working cattle. I have here met 
with another frugiferous plant which refembles hemp, 
when about half its height. The grain produced by 
this vegetable, is called by the natives Kelai, and is 
given to the horfes after having been boiled. ‘This 
affords by no means a general fupply; for I do not 
remember to have once feen it in Calcutta, where 
the horfes are kept with the greateft care of any part 
of India. 


A European here continually regrets the want of 
artificial food for cattle; and particularly that of the 
grafies, without which agriculture can in no country 
be faid to have attained half its perfection. 

| THE 
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Tue grafs totally difappears in fome places during 
the hot winds; at that feafon horfes are fed by cute 
ting the roots of grafs below ground, which are 
wafhed, and afford excellent food. Artificial graffes 
would, perhaps, not outlive the hot winds, that fatal 
fcourge of Indian pafture. 


THe prefent time is, perhaps, the moft favourable 
the Englifh ever enjoyed for attempting the introduc 
ion of that improvement. From pofflefling the Cape: 
of Good Hope, a fupply of frefh feeds might be pros 
cured with far greater certainty than immediately, 
from England. The garden feeds from Europe, after 
a voyage of five or fix months, are often fo much 
damaged, as to prove altogether unfit for fowing ; 
and gra{s feeds, from their peculiar fmallnefs in fize, 
muft prove {till more liable to this accident*, Expe- 
riments, it is faid, have been made of fome of the 
artificial graffes of Europe in this province; but fa 
feebly and ill conducted as to decide nothing, either 
for or againfi their introduction, . 


THERE is hardly a doubt, that Lucern, Vetches, 
Clover, and Ryegrafs, would prove abundant crops 
in the lower parts of Bengal, after difcovering the 
proper foil and feafon for fowing them. Probably. 
the rapidity of their growth during the rains, would 
render them lefs nutritive than in their native foils; 

but. 


* They may now be completely preserved by the contrivance 
of Dr Howison, that of covering them with extract af gum, 
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but even in that cafe they would prove far fuperior 
to the prefent food, either of horfes or horned cattle. 
‘The truth is, Bengal is not more than half inhabit- 
ed, either by man or the ufeful animals. Whenever 
it arrives at its full complent of inhabitants, the 
prefent fupplies will be found’ inadequate, and the 
introduétion of graffes will then be fet about asa 
work of neceffity. So long as three or four rupees 
per month given to a grafs-cutter, for each horfe, 
will enable him to pilfer fufficient food for him in the 
neighbouring ditches, a farther fupply is not per- 
haps very neceflary: but what eftimate are we to 
form of the number of horfes in a country, where 
their fole food is the roots of grafs ptcked from the 
tanks and ditches: what judgment are we to pro- 
nounce on the population of a province, where, in 
ordinary feafons, no art or exertion is neceffary for 
providing the fuftenance either of man or bealt. 


Ir is unfortunate for this country that almoft 
every propofal for adding to the induftry and comfort 
of the natives, meets with oppofition and ridicule 
from a great proportion of the Europeans by whom 
its publi¢ affairs are guided. The exertions of the 
active and benevolent are, every where as well as 
here, a reproach to the indolent: but, unhappily, 
indolence is almoft univerfally the vice of Europeans 
in India. In one or two inftances only do they fhow 
their ufual activity, in accumulating money, or dif- 
fipating it by extravagance. So far do they affume 
the character of the natives, that whatever does not 

promile 
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promife immediate gain or immediate pleafure, ajis 
pears but of little importance. 


Ir muft, at the fame time, be acknowledged, that 
fome of the propofitions of our countrymen, in fa- 
vour of the natives, have provoked ridicule by their 
abfurdity. It is related of a perfon, who came out 
with a very high appointment in the fervice, that 
on firft feeing the native females going down half 
naked, to bathe in the river, he expreffed his hopes 
of beholding them, before his departure, drefled in 
gowns, ftays, fhoes, and ftockings. Had this gentle- 
man’s ideas been carried into effect, his benevolent 
miftake muft have proved a ferious calamity. A na- 
tive of either fex, in full European drefs, feels all the 
reitraint and awkwardnefs of a monkey; and, in- 
ftead of being more comfortable, he is in danger of 
a fever, from bearing fuch aload. Yet ftill the drefs 
of the natives might be improved: in the months of 
October and November, it is by far too light and par- 
tial. Perfpiration fuddenly checked, as at this feafon 
it often muft be, affects their bowels with violent com- ~ 
plaints, which carry them off in a greater proportion 
than Europeans.. The moft experienced phyficians 
have at that period recommended ‘additional cloath- 
ing. But fo contradictory is this to the whole habits 
of the Hindoo, that it has hardly in any inftance been 
complied with. 


From the circumftance above hinted at, much un- 
merited ridicule has been thrown upon feveral gentle- 
| men 
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Hien now in India, defervedly high in reputation. 
The diflemination of the filk nianufacture into differ- 
ent provinces; the introduction of the bread-fruit 
tree; and that of the cochineal infect, afford no cona 
temptible proofs either of the judgment with which 
their improvements were planned, or the perfeverance 
with which they have been carried into execution. 


Hap thefe gentlemen even failed in their attempts, 
they have the merit {till remaining, of tran{mitting te 
Europe more extenfive and accurate information re- 
garding the condition of the natives of this vaft pen- 
infula, than any other perfons of the prefent times. 


SECT. 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE MULBERRY: 
6:6 6 6 dh eH 6 bie eS 


Jungipore, OG. 1798. 


in procéedirig with a detachment of the army by the 
Hoogley and the Ganges, { had farther opportunity — 
of enquiring after the different forts of crop, and 
produce of agriculture: The month of Odtober is 
in Bengal one feafon for fowing and planting feveral 
kinds of crops, particularly the European grains: 
during this month the mulberry is planted with moft 
advantages After the field has, by frequent plough- 
ings, been reduced to a proper tilth, furrows are 
drawn at the diftance of eighteen inches; or two 
feet ; their depth from four to fix inches. In thefe, 
fmall cuttings of the mulberry are planted, to the — 
number of eight or ten in one pit. The longitudinal | 
diftance between two pits, is two feet, or nearly equal. 
to the lateral diftance of the furrows in which they 
are made. The earth after being well preffed down 


A, with © 
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with the hand around the cutting, is then loofely 
{cattered over their tops, and the work is concluded. 
This operation requires a number of hands, fome 
ploughing, while others are employed cutting the 
{mall mulberry twigs into proper fize; others carry 
them upon the field, and place the proper number 
at the fide of each pit, while the operation of planting 
is begun at one fide of the field. 


Ir the operations of the Hindoos in the field ever 
affume the appearance of activity or induftry, it is at 
this period, and at fuch proceffes as this. ‘The wea- 
ther, to their feelings, begins to be cold, and fome 
activity is neceflary to repel its attacks. The plough 
too feems to perform fomething refembling hufband- 
like labour: this, however, is owing to no fuperior 
{treneth of the implements or exertion of the cattle, 
but is folely to be afcribed to the greater foftnefs and - 
friability of the mould, after frequent ftirrings. 


NotuHine can exceed the beauty of the muli- 
berry, when it firft makes its appearance, in fmall 
clumps or ftools, above the parallel rows of pits in 
which it has been planted. The foil being then 
clean of weeds, the mulberry leaves give a rich, 
green, and bufhy appearance, very grateful to the eye, 
on furveying a plantation of this kind. ‘This plant 
is never allowed, in Bengal, to reach the fize of a 
fruit-bearing tree, when intended for the filk-worm. 
It rifes in a fhrub-hke form, fomewhat larger than a 
vrafpberry bufh: it is then that the natives pick the 

Vou. i. | ok leaves, 
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leaves, and carry them to the houfes in which the 
worms are fed for fpinning. The care of the filk- 
worm, the colleGtion of its food, and winning the: 
filk, are operations requiring no effort of ftrength — 
or bodily exertion, and on that account peculiarly 
fuited to the genius of the indolent Bengalefe. 


Ir at this feafon of the year, he be put to labour 
too inceflant and fatiguing to admit of his fmoaking 
his tobacco, he languifhes, and fhould a fever fuper- 
vene, probably expires. On the banks you will fee 
fometimes two or three of them on the funeral pile 
at the fame inflant, and at no great diftance from 
each other. The life of a native is here a fhort and 
chequered fcene. . He has frequently, at the end of 
his career, more caufe than the venerable patriarch 
Jacob, to complain that his days ‘* have been few 
eng. oui?’ 


Tue growing of filk has been deemed a Chinefe 
invention ; but as there are large quantities of wild 
filk gathered in India, probably it has, like indigo, 
been fupplanted in the European market by Italian 
and French filk. ‘The export of Bengal filk is how- 
ever ftill confiderable, though in quality it is reckon- 
ed inferior to European produce. Perhaps this 
branch of agriculture never attained to any great 
degree of perfection; for we know from the Roman 
hiftorians, after they had acquired: their utmoft ex-_ 
tent of Afiatic territory, that this article continued 

invariably 
2 
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invariably to bear a very high price in Rome. Its qua- 

lity too, was probably coarfe, as it is at prefent; at 
leaft the uniform tenor in which the natives conduct 
every manufacture, leads to this conclufion*. 

Tue caufe of the coarfenefs of Indian filks has not 
been fo well afcertained as the certainty of the fact. 
No naturalift of any eminence has examined the 
nature of the infect fufliciently, to difcover where the 
defect originates. It may poflibly be owing to the 
exceffive moifture,; and heat of the climate, which 
communicates a watery infipidity to every vegetable 
production; and which may, therefore, produce a 
mulberry leaf lefs nutritive than that of China or of 
Italy. ‘The fame caufe may have enlarged the fize 
of the infect itfelf, or produced fuch a relaxation of 
the parts employed in this function, as renders them 
-incapable of forming a thread of the fineft quality. 


Tue manufacture of this article in Bengal is car- 
ried on toa confiderable extent. Many expenfive 
buildings have been erected for the purpofe in difs 
ferent parts of the province. ‘Thefe are, in general, 
under the fuperintendance of Europeans ; for the na- 
tives, even when you continue to make them labour 
on their own account, carry it on invariably with 
little execution or difpatch. Their principal excel- 
lence confifts in the fmall expence, and the incon- 

I2 fiderable 


* Vide Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, &c.. 
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fiderable capital with which they conduct their ope- 
rations. In this country, where the rate of intereft 
is generally twelve per cent. and fometimes much 
higher, this faving of capital operates powerfully in 
their favour. There are, at this moment, many in- 
{tances in every part of Bengal, of Europeans, who, 
by finking an enormous capital in buildings and im- 
plements, have incurred a debt, from which all their 
ingenuity, fkill, and apes. could never after- 
wards retrieve them. 


Tre fuccefls of'a branch of manufacture, whicir 
affords labour and fuftenance to many thoufands of 
our fellow creatures, muft be regarded as an in- 
terefling object ; but there. are fome departments m 
this labour for which you could have no partiality. 
The houfes in which the infects are kept, are infefted 
with a noifome fmell, arifing from the infects them- 
felves, or their excrements, and rotten leaves: the 
heat of the {toves is an addition of no comfort tm this 
climate. ‘The populous village of Coflimbazar, ce- 
‘Yebrated for-an extenfive filk manufactory, has been, 
for many years, at leaft equally infamous, for the-de- 
{truction of the lives of vaft numbers of the natives. 
It muft be acknowledged, indeed, that upon inft- 
tuting an enquiry into the caufe-of this ‘mortality, it 
did not appear to be folely owing to this caufe. 


THE inveftment of the Company in filks, amounts 
annually to a confiderable fum: what is produced 
by private.adventurers, and exported on their own 

acceunt, 
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account, cannot be eafily afcertained, but may per- 
haps be little inferior in quantity. 


THE natives are in general bad cuftomers even for 
their own manufactures. Their vanity and tafte for 
thew exacts from them, however, a confiderable fum 
for filk ftuffs. Fabrics of this material are ufed in 
feveral articles of drefs among people of rank of both 
fexes. Their filk fafhes are remarkably expenfive 
and elegant. The fame tafte is difplayed in their 
fhoes, which are made up of a very thick and nich 
ftuff, embroidered in a fplendid manner with filver 
and gold. 

: 
Tue different articles manufactured in filk, their 
quantity, and the number of hands employed in 
them, fhall afterwards be more particularly detailed. 


SECT. XXI. 


CULTIVATION OF THE DISTRICTS OF MONGHEER AND 
| PATNA. 


Mongheer, ..1798, 


Tue agricultural operations put on a very different 
appearance here from what I have noticed any where 
in the flat country of Bengal. ‘That. large plain 
which conftitutes this rich and extenfive province, 
is bounded on the eaft by the Barrampooter; and 
on the weft by the Ganges, or rather by the hills 
which confine it. A shenfand branches and inter- 
mediate flreams water the interjacent lands, which 
being uniformly on a level with them, imbibe moitt- 
ure, and preferve perpetual verdure. On the exte- 
rior banks of thefe great rivers, the country rifes 
into gentle hills, which, as you advance, fwell into 
high mountains. 


THE land towards the bottom of the hills being 
abgve the level of both rtyers, derives no fertility from _ 
them 
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them ‘in any feafon of the year. In thefe dittricts, 


induftry fupplies this defect of natural moifture. 


Towards the end of the rains the fields are well 
ploughed in the ordinary manner ; but before fowing 
the feeds, they are divided into litile fquare plots, 
refembling the chequers of a backgammon table. 
Each fquare is furrounded with a fhelving border, 
about four inches high, capable of containing water. 
Between the {quare chequers thus conftructed, {mall 
| dykes are formed for conveying a ipa over the 


avhole field. 


As foon as the water has ftood a fufficient time in 
one fquare te imbibe moifture, it is let off into the 
adjoining one, by opening a fmall outlet through the 
furrounding dyke. ‘Thus one fquare after another 
is faturated, till the whole field, of whatever extent, 
is gone over. ‘The fields watered in this manner, 
require a laborious preraration with the. hoe, and 
even the hand, to conitruct the dyke and aqueduéts: 
but their extreme beauty and fert lity compenfates 
for the labour. | 


Tue fields in this neighbourhood are at prefent 


under this operation; and they refemble a flower- 


garden in neatnefs and beauty, rather than the coarfe 
operations of hufbandry. A great variety of lerumi- 
nous plants, multard, caftor-oil, as well as opium, 
barley, and other grain, are feen ipringing up in thefe 
little fquares, m the greatelt regularity, and without 
a weed. 


L 4 | TE 
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THE poppy for the opium is fown on this ground, 
which feems, more than any other crop, to require a 
careful cultivation. 


THE number of hands all bufy in different pro- 
cefies of this work, gives an impreflion of the induftry 
of the cultivators of thofe parts, which you in vain 
fearch for among the Ryuts of the plain. 


THE very act of procuring fufficient fupplies of 
water is itfelf laborious. It is‘there drawn from wells, 
feveral of which are dug to a great depth on the top 
of every {well in the field. It is raifed in large lea- 
thern bags, pulled up by two .bullocks yoked to a 
rope. The cattle dre not driven in a gin as ours, 
but retire away from the well, and return to’ its 
mouth,. according as the bag is meant to be. raifed, 
or to defcend. ‘The rope is kept perpendicularly in 
the pit, by a pully, over which it runs. 


From the mouth of the well thus placed, rivulets 
are formed to every part of a field, which, in this 
feafon, becomes fo parched, that a whole day may 
prove infufhcient to water it copioufly. The opera- 
tion, however, mutt, at fhort intervals, be continu- 
ally renewed, fince no rain falls during the four en- 
fuing menths. 


GRAIN in dutridts fituated like Mongheer,. mult 
be railed at thrice the expence with that produced in 
the plain: to me, therefore, it appears unaccountable, 

that 
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- that fo much of the rich deep loam of Bengal, fhould 
be left in all the wildnefs of nature, while the rifing 
grounds are cultivated at fo much expence of labour, 
and that too almoft in the fame neighbourhood. 


_ Bur all here is managed with activity, and_perfe- 
vering diligence. While the new crop is thus pre- 
paring in the field, the women are bufy in the houfes, 
- grinding the former one in mills, and getting it fitted 
for the market, or for immediate ufe. ‘Till this can 
be accomplifhed, it is kept in perfect prefervation, by 
being heaped up in {mall round huts, conftructed of 
reeds, and, neatly thatched on the roof. 


Tue culture of the diftriét of Patna is far fuperior 
to what you generally meet with in Bengal. For 
feveral miles around the adjoining villages of Banki- 
pore and Dinapore, the fields aflume the appearance 
of a rich and well-drefled garden. Every part of 
the country is now beginning to be parched with 
drought; and here the operation of watering the 
fields is carried on with perleverance and {pirit. 


Eacu well is fupplied with a number of hands, 
who labour the whole day drawing water to fupply 
the rivulets, by which it is conveyed through all 
the adjacent fields. The furface of the ground in this 
flat part of the province of Bahar, does not rife more 
than, thirty feet above the level of the Ganges; and 
in many places its elevation is {till more inconfide- 
rable. Hence the water in each refervoir is perhaps 

not 
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not more than two or three fathoms from the fur- 
face: and the means ufed for raifing it to that height 
are extremely fimple. Two long bamboos are raifed 
upon a frame about ten or twelve feet, thefe are 
wrought like levers by a weight attached to one 
end, as the moving power which raifes the leathern 
bags to the mouth of the well. A man’s {trength 
pulling down the rope is neceflary again to fink them 
for each fupply. 


THESE erections you fee at every two or three 
hundred yards as you pais along the road; while 
the chequered fields on each fide of it, put on a moft 
luxuriant and rich appearance. ‘The moft common 
crops are cotton, dohl, and the caftor-oil plant: 
the latter rifes to the height of a large fhrub; and 
fhelters below its broad leaves the dohl, and cotton 
fhrub. Thefe three articles are frequently blended 
together, and their joint produce muft prove very 
confiderable, as they feem each an abundant crop. 


BarRLeEy, alone, or mixed with a kind of fmall 
pea, is alfo a very common produce in this vicinity. 
Very extenfive fields are now preparing for it; and 
there are many more where it is already fown, and 
has rifen a few inches above the ground. This 
grain is expofed in great quantities for fale in the Ba- 
zars ; but it feems not to be of equal fize or plump- 
nefs with the growth of Britain, Behar muft prove 
too warm a climate for this grain, as it certainly is 
found to be for oats. "Wheat, however, is excellent 

; in 
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in quality, and is faid to be abundant. Forty fmall 
loaves, about the fize of our penny bread, are fold 
for a rupee; their quality is perhaps fuperior to 
what is generally met with in England. Wheaten 
bread is therefore much cheaper here than in Britain; 
though it be more expenfive than any other farina- 
ceous food, and therefore not generally ufed by the 
Ratives. 

ALMosT every common article of food is here 
remarkably cheap; fowls from fix to ten a rupee ; 
and ducks. at nearly the fame price. Turkeys, 
though cheaper than in Calcutta, are fix rupees 
each; a circumftance which feems to evince a de- 
gree of improvident indolence in the natives, border- 
ing on ftupidity. In this climate that bird is not fo 
difficult to rear as it is in Europe. A woman 
therefore, who, in a year, could breed, and bring an 
hundred to the market, would fecure an independent 
fortune to her family for the reft of her days: fhe 
would receive fix hundred rupees ; a fum which, at 
the common rate of intereft, yields fix rupees per 
‘month, an income fufficient for the maintenance of a 
pretty large family. From this, though you deduét 
a plentiful allowance for grain, there will {till remain 
a fufficient profit to ftimulate the indolence of any be- 
ing but a Hindoo. 


Tue retail-price of grain in the Bazar is only one 
rupee for fixty-four Englith pounds, or thirty feer ; 
while rice and dohl are fomewhat lower. Thefe 

prices 
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prices are noted here, as the prefent feafon is neither 
remarkable for fcarcity nor abundance ; and as the | 
town of Patna is perhaps the moft central part of our 
territories in this part of India, it muft have an influ- 
ence upon the whole. 


Dinapore, which lies about fourteen cofs weit 
of Bankipore, is a military cantonment built by the 
Company on the fame elegant and magnificent fcale 
with thofe at Berhampore and Calcutta. It is fo 
very extenfive, that every officer enjoys nearly three 
times the accommodation afforded by any of the bar- 
racks in England, ‘The private foldiers are alfo pro- 
vided with large and well-aired lodgings ; but the 
troops belonging to the native battalions are quarter- 
ed in {mall huts a little fuperior to thofe of the natives. 
To them, this inftead of a hardfhip is a luxury; for 
their former condition is not forgotten, when they 
were not lodged fo comfortably. 


AT Méneer, about fix miles farther up the river, 
the Company has alfo ere€ted cantonments for caval- 
ry, equally commodious. The concourfe of Euro- 
peans at thefe two ftations, and at Bankipore,. has 
probably a confiderable effet upcn the markets ; 
for it 1s univerfally allowed that they are charged 
higher than the natives for every article. It is in- 
deed the intereft of all the black fervants thy employ 
in purchafing neceflaries in the Bazar, that the price 
fhould be high, as in that cafe there is more room left 


for 
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for their dustour*, which tsa deduction of a part of 
the price from the merchant ‘on paying his bill, and 
is claimed by the fervant. 


From this circumftance, the Bazar prices men- 
tioned above, are to be confidered rather above 
than. below the ftanding rates paid by the 
natives. 


WHATEVER enhances the value of produce, ne- 
ceflarily roufes and invigorates the operations of agri- 
culture; cultivation is accordingly very extenfive in 
this diftri¢t, and better conducted. The crops feem 
abundant; while many of the fields in the vicinity 
are adorned with excellent hedge-rows, interfperfed 
with flowering fhrubs, which give that peculiar rich- 
nefs and beauty to the fcenery to be met with in tro- 
pical climates. 


At Bankipore, one of the fuburbs of Patna, the 
Honourable Company’s civil fervants refide. Their 
provincial court of appeal, its regifter and clerks ; 
the zillah, or criminal court; and the city court, 
with the commercial refident, collector, and other 
agents of the Company, compofe a pretty numerous 
eftablifhment, with liberal appointments. Thefe 
gentlemen, with the officers of the King’s and 

Com- 


* Literally rendered custom, a perquisite of every black ser- 
vant purchasing goods for his master. 
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Company’s troops, conftitute the fociety at Patna, 
from which private traders, not in the fervice, are 
exclued, agreeably to the etiquette of India, which 
has formerly been noticed. » 


SECT. 


SECT. XXII. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY, AND THE AGRICULTURE 
OF THE DISTRICT. 


ee *# © & © @ © 8 @ P H 


Benares, Dec. 1798. 


In our progrefs from Patna to Buxar, Gazipour, 
Benares, and Mirzapour, much cultivation, and a 
rich paflage of country, prefents itfelf to the eye of 
the traveller: at the laft-mentioned place, however, 
his approbation muft ceafe: both fides of the Ganges 
a little way above that village, are fubject to. the 
‘Nabob of Oude, whofe territories, in defiance of the 
bounty of nature, difplay an uniform fterility. 


Mirzapour is remarkable re the induftry of the 
natives, who are here ftimulated to exertion by a few 
‘active Europeans engaged in the indigo bufinefs; in 
the manufacture of a very durable carpetting; and in 
the raifing and exporting of cotton, with feveral o- 
ther branches of trade, which are all conducted with 
much enterprize, and confiderable fuccels. 

THERE 
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‘THERE 1s here but little land employed in the cul- 
ture of rice; and the prefent feafon is not the period 
of that crop. ‘The prevailing articles of produce are 
barley, wheat, and feveral fpecies of the pea. A {mall 
quantity of flax is raifed on the fkirts of almoft every 
field for the fake of oil; its ufe as an article of 
clothing is not here underftood. The moft luxuriant 
and rich crop exhibited here at this feafon, is a mix- 
ture of the dohl-plant with that of the caftor-oil and- 
cotton plants. ‘Whe two former rife from fix to eight 
feet high; and are neverthelefs outitripped by the | 
_badgerrow, another meagre kind of grain which makes 
a part of this mixed produce. 


Tue barley is juft coming into the ear, and is at 
prefent remarkably beautiful. Every field of it 
contains a mixture of gram or peafe; and at the 
diftance of fix or ten feet there is planted a beauti- 
ful yellow flowering fhrub, ufed in dying. The ope- 
ration of reaping, at which the feparation of thefe 
different articles is made, muft prove both tedious 
and complicated. The atmofphere which is here 
at prefent fo cold, that fires are very comfortable, 
becomes fo heated for three months after March by 
the fetting in of the hot winds, as to deftroy all 
verdure. Thofe fields which at prefent wave with 
luxuriant crops are then fcorched like a defart, and 
are covered with clouds of duft. So trying are the 
hot winds to every vegetable produétion, that the older 
European inhabitants feem to think it would prove 
deftructive to all our artificial grafles. This, how- 
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_éyer, a matter which ought to be brought to the de- 
cifion of experiment, and not left to opinion. 

Turnies, radifhes, and a variety of greens and 
garden ftuffs, are raifed here by the natives, princi- 
pally for Europeans, and expofed to fale in the 
Bazars; where you find all the various produce of 
the country neatly put up in bafkets, and ready to be 
ferved out in any quantity. 


Tue fort of Chunar is fituated upon a free-ftone 
rock, feveral hundred feet high ; as it is provided 
with guns on that fide it completely commands the 
river, though it is probably of no great importance 
in a military point of view; but dic profpect into 
the adjacent country from its fummit, is one of the 
fineft imaginable ; below, the Ganges winds along 
in a magnificent ftream: the woods, villages, and 
corn fields in all direGtions, form an admirable 
groupe; while the diftant hills on the fouth commu- 
nicate a grandeur to the icene that is feldom to be 
found in any country. 

Wirtin this fort the company have large. and 
well-conftru€ted magazines,’ in which is depofitedia 
great quantity of ammunition, guns, carriages, and 
every kind of warlike ftores. ‘The town itlelf is a 
ftraggling colle@ion of native huts, and European 
bungalows, without uniformity ; and fpreading into 
the country feveral miles. At certain’ feafons of the 
year Chunar is oppreflively hot, and faid to be very | 
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unhealthy: indeed the European and Mahomedant 
burying grounds are {cattered in every direétion, 
and occupy nearly as much ground as the town 


itfelf, 


In point of health, Benares muft be fill more 
hoftile: the ftreets are only a few feet broad, con- 
fined with high buildings on each fide, fo that the 
rays of the fun can hardly penetrate the bottom of 
the lanes, which are impervious to wind, and co- 
vered with cow-dung, foul water, and every kind 


of filth. ‘That the plague fhould occafionally break 


out in eaftern towns is unavoidable: here it is un-— 


known, though you are rather furprifed how human 
beings can fupport. life in fuch a noxious atmo- 
{phere. 


Avr Benares the number of Europeans is very 
fmall: a judge, regifter, collector, with a few civil 
fervants, conf{titute the whole of the Company’s efta- 
blifhment there ; a few private merchants and plant. 
ers make up the whole fociety. Of natives, how- 
ever, the number is great ; and many of the bankers 
are the principal creditors of the India Company, 
and poffefs immenfe fortunes. The pooz in Be- 
nares are ftill more numerous, owing to the number 
of pilgrims who come from all parts to vifit fo fa- 
cred a place. In going into a mofque, thoufands 
crowded around us, foliciting charity with am impors 
tunity 1 never before witnefled, and which I could 
not then refit. Hunger, wretchednefs, and difeafe 

feemed 
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feenied to meet your eye in évery direction: what! 
increafed our uneafinefs was the impoflibility of af 
fording any relief to fuch crowds, where famifhed 
multitudes prefled forward to fucceed fuch as you 
had fent away witha pittance of fupply. It is not 
any icarcity, or any extraordinary degree of poverty 
that occafions this concourfe of beggars, but the 
number of pilgrims who come from all parts for the 
purpofe of devotion and charity: and wherever there 
is a fund for the poor, there will in every country be 
found a fufficient number to confume it: begging, 
hard as it feems, is ftill eafier than labour; and 
where it anfwers the fame purpofe, that of fub. 
fiftence, it will often be preferred. 


Tue celebrated feminaries of Hindoo leatning in 
this place, have been mentioned by. almoft every 
writer on the ftate of Hindoftan, and for that reafon 
[ entirely omit them, from a conviction that their 
fame has been raifed far beyond the ftandard of their 
merit. They feem at prefent fo be in a pitiful 
and languifhing condition. The grand Mahomedan 
mofque built by the fanatical Aurengzcbe, on the ruins 
of a Hindoo temple, has lately been repaired by Mr 
Haftings, and conftitutes an immenfe irregular pile 
of building, with which I know nothing that can be. 
compared. There are certain libraries of Sanfcreet 
books, which are now acceflible to Captain Wilford, 
Mr Wilkins, and other Europeans, who are acquir- 
ing a knowledge of that language ; but it will pro- 
bably foon be found that our hopes of acquring 
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knowledge from that quarter have been too fart» 
guine. 


Or the population of Benares, I am unable even to 
form a conjecture: the ftreets are fo narrow, and 
the buildings crowded to fuch a degree that you can 
have no conception of the number of people they 
contain: they are two, three, and four floors in 
height, which you feldom meet with in the dwellings | 
of.natives. ‘The province, which obtains its name 
from the town, although fometimes roughly treated, 
fince its conneCtion with the Britifh, is at prefent in 
a ftate of great profperity, when compared with the 
diftricts north of it. So great is the ferocity, and 
ftate of defperation to which the Vizier’s fubjects are 
reduced, that they frequently make excurfions, and: 
plunder the neighbouring villages. ‘Treated always 
with injuftice and rapacity, they feem to, have loft in 
a great meafure their fenfe of right and wrong, and — 
fcruple not to behave to their neighbours in the fame 
barbarous manner that their fuperiors treat them. 
A brutal aumil, on a farmer’s imability to pay his 
rent, feizes all his effects, even his wife and child- 
ren; and has fometimes been known to burn the un- 
fortunate object of his vengeance in the flames, With 
fuch examples of ferocity continually difplayed by 
their rulers, what can be expected of the people? — 
they are {trangers to every principle of juftice and of 
puercy- 


Writ’ 
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Wuen employed in viewing the curiofities cf Be- 
mares, I received a letter from London, acquainting 
me with the fate of the miffion intended to be fent to 
this mint of heathen fuperftition: it feems the mem- 
bers of it were refufed permiflion to fail for India by 
the Court of Directors, from an apprehenfion that 
they would mix politics with religion. In all proba- 
bility the idea was juft : perfons incapable of obferving 
a peaceable conduct at home, are of all men the moit. 
unlikely to propagate the doctrines of peace and for- 
bearance in India. With regard to the natives, it is 
probable that their doctrines would have ‘no effect 
whatever; that ftedfaftnefs of faith, or obf{tinacy in 
error, which enabled the Hindoos to refift every ef- 
fort of Mahommedan zeal, is not likely to be moved 
by the myfterious jargon of our femi-political divines. 
‘The inftruction of youth is at all times worthy of at- 
tention; but J do not learn that this entered much 
into any of the plans adoped by thefe wife men. I 
have already, if I remember right, given you my ideas 
upon this fubject; and I have only to add, that I con- 
ceive this meafure to be one of the moft. chimerical 
and vifionary eyer attempted. Happily for the pro- 
jectors, they have been {topped at an early period of 
their progrefs before they had an opportunity of dif- 
playing the whole extent of their folly. 


Wuar impreffion the haraneues of a fet of men 
entirely idle, and noted for their difcontents at go+ 
yernment, might have on the civil and military fer- 
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vants of the Company, I pretend not to fay: it fs 
probable that, in this line, their labours might not 
prove fo abortive as in converting the Hindoas, 


THE education given at Benares is chiefly inflitue 
ted for the Brahmins; that of the common people is 
extremely limited, but to them highly ufeful, and ob- 
tained at no great expence. Almoft in every village 
there is a perfon employed in teaching the youth to 
read and write. As few books are entrufted to the 
perufal of the great body of the people, the amount 
of their learning is to form the characters, and to 
read manufcript ; and it is furprifing how many, even 
of the loweft fervants, are able to keep accounts, | 
have found a Muflulman capable of this who could 
not read a fentence of the Coran. Here writing and 
reading are taught at the fame time; the boys are 
collected upon a fmooth flat of fand, and with the 
finger or a {mall reed form the letters there, which 
they learn to pronounce at the fame time. As often 
as the fpace before each fcholar is filled up with wri- 
ting, it is effaced, and prepared for a new leffon; 
thus the expence of both pens, ink, paper, and even 
a houfe, is avoided. | oe 


SECT, 


SECT, XXII. 


ON FARM MANAGEMENT IN THE DISTRICT OF BENARES. 


Benares, July 29, 1798. 


T am abundantly fenfible, that by perfons of much 
- practical knowledge of the fubject, 1 muft have been 
convicted of keeping too much to generals in my de- 
{cription of the Hindoo farming. ‘The truth is, it is 
feldom fafe for an European to do otherwife. There 
are few opportunities of getting a complete enumerz- 
tion of facts from any farmer here; they are mifer- 
ably poor, and ignorant: we are generally equally _ 
unqualified, by our want of language, to draw from 
them what little information they might be able to 
give. : | 


ForTUNATELY I have met here with a very in- 
telligent Soubadar*, in the Hon. Company’s fervice; 
M 4 who 

* Ram Jeet Sing 
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who, from his knowledge of the Englith it 
has aflitted me to meet, I will not fay to overcome 

this difficulty. His eftate. lies upon the Dewi 
river, about 36 miles from Benares, and confiits of 
4.000 pee biggahs, or 1500 pukka, equal to 500 
acres The annual rent he pays to government is 
900 rupees ; and according to the prefent mode of 
letting, his own gains fhould annually confift of 100 
rupees, at prefent about 12 pounds of our money. 
Such are the profits of the farmer of five hundred 
acres to a man’ of rank who has under him feveral 
hundreds of Ryuts and tradefmen. Government is 
‘therefore, according to all our ideas, the proprietor, 
and this gentleman, who fancies himfelf the owner of 
an.eftate, is in truth a factor for the Company, with 
an allowance of ten per cent. for collecting its rents. 


Tus you obferve, that nine-tenths of all the rent 
of Bengal and the provinces conftitute the revenue of 
the Company ; who are, in room of the: Emperor, 
the true proprietors of the foil. That fo valt a tract 
of country, naturally the moft fertile, fhould yield fo — 
fmall a fum as the known revenue, ought, beyond all 
I am able to write, to convince you of the wretched 
{tate of agriculture i in India... Lands of a fimilar qua- 
lity with thofe I am now giving you an account of, 
would, with the worft ict atecligy practifed in any part 
ef Britain, yield more than five times the fum! 


OF 


© 369 agres more are lying in | wretcl xed pasture, 
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Or this éftate nine hundred pukka: biggahs are 
under the pleugh: and the crops are barley, wheat, 
peafe, cotton, fugar, muftard, flax, and rice. The 
quantity of grain applied as feed, is eitimated by the 
-feer, which is either pukka or cutcha, correfponding 
to the two kinds of fquare meafurement. To a cut- 
cha biggah of wheat twenty cutcha feer of feed is the 
common allowance; while double the quantity, ,or 
30 feer, of barley, is the neceflary proportion of that 
grain; and fifteen {cer the ordinary allowance for a 
rice field, | 


I~ fome cafes rice is tranfplanted, after its re- 
moval from the field in which it was fown.  In-fuch 
inftances, about three times the quanity of feed 
ufually given is thrown upon a {mall fpace in the cor- 
ner of the field; there it remains till it has rifen 
about twelve inches in height, when it is taken up by 
the root, and planted in the field, which is then co- 
vered with about three inches of water. This is the 
grand feafon of bufinefs with an Hindoo farmer, 
when his concerns abforb thofe of every other man’s 
belonging to his community. He has then a prefcrip- 
tive right, eftablifhed by the practice and ufage of 
fome thoufands of years, to call out not only all the 
artifts of the village, but their women and children, 
to his affiftance, though the hurry of bufinefs fhould 
continue a week or two. 


In one of the Weftern Iles of Scotland, which 
you have feen, it is faid that all the inhabitants turn 
¥ ? out 
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out in the fpring, and unite their labour in tilling the 
ground, In that mountainous fpot the operation 
mu{t be performed with hoes, fpades, or pointed 
flicks, becaufe no cattle there can drag a plough 
The buitle, jollity, and confufion which then obtains 
gives a frefh animation to the ruftics in this opera- 
tion, which they in their jargon call the Grand Pow- 
ger. Planting a rice-field near a village is the grand 
powter of the Hindoo peafants; when they difplay a 
degree of alertnefs and vivacity, which, for a while, 
overcomes the phlegmatic indolence of the race. 


THe grain being thus planted, an additional fup- 
ply of water is let into the: field, to accelerate its 
erowth, or rather to enfure its taking root. This 
water, after ftanding a few days, is drawn off, and a 
frefh fupply let in; but the neceflity of this meafure 
I have not been yet able to learn. So rapid is the 
progrefs of vegetation in Behar, that the firft harveit 
comes on in two months after planting the crop: the 
fecond is reaped in November, and having been 
planted in Auguft, may eafily fucceed on the fame 
field. ‘This is commonly a finer fpecies of rice, and 
conititutes the moft valuable crop, upon the fuccefs 
or failure of which the circumftances of the farmer, 
and of the country, i a great meafure depend. 


By what I have here and elfewhere fubmitted to 
you, you will obferve, that there are three harvelts in 
this part of India; two of rice in. the fummer and au- 
tumn, and one in the {pring, confifting of wheat, bars 
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ley, and peafe. Should, therefore, the improvident 
indolence of the farmer, an adverfe feafon, or the hol- 
tility of the Ganges, difappoint his hopes, he has {til 
an opportunity, by new efforts, of retrieving his af- 
fairs—The feafon, a fecond and third time, not only 
invites him to the meafure, but powerfully feconds 
his endeavours, 1 


THe reaper has in this part of the country his la- 
bour paid for in kind: when employed in cutting 
the more valuable grains, as wheat and barley, he 
receives for his wages the twentieth fheaf; of -he 
coarfer kinds, he eee the tenth part. ‘This tithmg 
fheaf is felected by the reaper himfelf and the ryut 
setideish 


Rice and. barley, with the various kinds of the 
pea, are, either feparately or mixed, the grand fup- 
port of the labouring poor, Wheat is raifed and 
fold for the ufe only of the higher ranks; even bar- 
ley is too expenfive for their daily fare, and, for that 
reafon, its flour is mixed with that of peafe~when 


ufed by the common people. Fried grains, ground 
Q 


by a hand-mill, day by dav, and made ifto.a kind 
of porridge, is held the molt fubftantial diet « 
fant can afpire to: this he may mix with v vegeabie 
and f{pices; which are cheap. Even the finer forts of 
vice are raifed for the market, for it 1s of the aaa 
only that the labourer’s earnings will allow him to 
partake, , 3 

| | Such 
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SucH-is the lot of millions of the moft ufeful of 
mankind: their houfe and cloathing would not fell 
for a rupee, and their higheft luxury is a mixture of 
grain, which they can hardly afford to feafon with as 
much falt as you may hold between the finger and 
thumb. With you the poor are difcontented if 
they can get fleth-meat and tea only once or twice a- 
day: they wring your heart with pity, if they are re- 
duced! to the neal of drinking water for a few 
days. Millions here have tafted no other beverage 
from their entering upon life till their exit; and of 
this circumftance they never complain, -becaufe it 
would, be treated as ridiculous. What pity is it that 
your malcontents will neither liften to the fufferings 
of others, nor enjoy the advantages belonging to. 
themfelves; though by fuch difcontents national bes 
nefits are loft, soil milerp i is incurred! 


Si tdin never faw a tetintien half fo plentifully 
fupplied as the Englifh; and in faét, there were few 
worfe than his own: I may furely apply to your cule. 
tivators what he has faid of the Roman flaves : 


O fortunatos nimium sua si bona nor “int 


A gricolas | 


Wuewn I wrote you from Benares an account of 
the Sugar harveft, the feafon did not afford me an. 
opportunity of defcribing the manner of raifing that 
crop. The cane is planted in January, by burying 
{mall cuttings of about 12 inches each, that are taken 

A from 
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from a {mall portion kept for feed—One cutcha big- 

- gah requires four hundred fuch cuttings, and muff 
be watered from four to fix times before the com- 
-mencement of the rains. After each watering the 
foil becomes hard and clayey, and muft be rendered 
friable by the hoe twice during each interval. Ben- 
gal, from its peculiar moifture, does not fubjeé the 
farmer to thefe coftly operations. On further expe- 
rience, it will be found the moft favourable country 
for = kind of iaiaian that is yet known. 


In this neighbourhood the fertility of the foil, 
ereat as it certainly is, will not admit of afucceffion | 
of fugar crops. ‘The land muit be relieved for a 
year or two with other grain, before the fugar can be 
a fecond time produced. Sugar lands, I ay yield 
the higheft rent, being let, on an average, at two 
rupees the cutcha biggah, or about two pounds an 
acre. The average produce is faid to be from fifteen 
to thirty mauns each biggah. Four different kinds 
of the fugar cane are diftinguifhed by our planters, 
and of different degrees of eftimation. ‘The China 
fugar has hitherto beatiiprafeeh ol to that of Bengal; 
but it chiefly derives its excellence from a more {kill- 
ful mode of purifying it praGtifed in that country. 
On this account, an attempt was made by Mr Craw- 
ford at Chipfagur, to introduce the Chinefe fugar 
culture, and the whole procefs of refining by a co- 
lony of natives of that countrys This patriotic ef- 
_ fort terminated like moft others that had to compete 
with the cheap manufactures of Bengal. The ex- 
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pence of labour fo much enhanced the price, that 
the Bengalefe underfold it in every market. 


In this flight fketch of the Hindoo agriculture you 
muft beware of fuppofing, that the condition of thefe 
miferable wretches is included who mhabit the hilly 
country and its jungles. ‘They are as different from 
the inhabitants of the plain, as a North-Highland 
farmer is from one in Kent. They are in the fate 
of uncultivated nature: they neither plough nor fow ; 
what grain they raife is introduced into {mall holes 
made with a peg and mallet, in a foil untouched by 
the plough.. The only preparation given it 1s turn« 
ing away the jungle, and thus depofiting the feed. 
In the vicinity of Rajamahl there are many tribes of 
fuch peafants, who fubfift partly by digging roots, 
and by killing birds, and noifome reptiles, 


In thefe favage diftridts ninety villages have been let 
for two hundred rupees; and yet this paltry fum could 
ouly be made up by fruits peculiar to the fituation. 
All that I have faid of the indigence and humbtie fare 
of the other Ryuts, is fo far outdone by the condition 
of thefe beings, that I will not venture to lay before 
you the account I have received of them: the faith 
even of a true believer may be put to a trial too fe- 
vere: and the teflimony of a tolerable hiitorian may 
be infufficient to eftablifh facts fo remote from the 
ordinary occurrences of life, 


a 


rab SECT. 


SECT. XXIV. 


DESCRIPTION OF A VILLAGE IN BENARES DISTRICT. 


@¢e¢e8 6 6 6 8 6 8 6 8 


Benates, 1798, 


Trin mode of living, and the climate of India pre- 
clude Europeans, in a great meafure, from acquir- 
ing any intimate or minute knowledge of the man- 
ners of the natives. Unlefs I had made particular 
enquiry for the exprefs purpofe of laying before you 
the following account of a village, I might have re- 
mained in this country for half my hfe without any 
knowledge of the very partial letail which I now in- 
tend to prefent to you. 


Tue inhabitants of the fmall zemindary of which 
you lately had a defeription, live together in one vil- 
lage, which contains about one thoufand fouls; a 
population of nearly two perfons to each Scotch 


acre, and twelve individuals to each plough; or one 
perfon 
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perfon to each acre, including 500 acres of fheep 
paiture. ‘The number of working cattle on this pro- | 
perty is four hundred 5 that of ploughs ninety. 


Arrer the Zemindar, the perfon next in rank and 
importante is the Putwari, the factor or keeper of 
aecounts between the proprietor and tenants: he 
collects the rents whether in gram or in momfiey; 
meafures the ground, and in the abfence of the Ze- 
mindar fucceeds to any petty jurifdiCion which the 
fmall fociety may require. In him you may recog- 
nize the Baron Bailie of Scotland: the falary of this 
officer is paid by the farmer at the rate of one feer and 
a half each for every hundred paid to.the proprietor. 
Sugar, cotton, and other articles not confumed on the 
eftate, pay a certain portion of their valued price to 
the landholder, and for each rupee paid to the land- 
Jord the Putwari receives half an ana, or,the 1-30th 
part nearly. 


Tue Byah, of weigher of grain, is the next to 
the Putwari; this man divides the grain between the 
zemindar and the tenant by weight in their refpec- 
tive proportions. ‘Fhe Byah is paid by both parties 
at the rate of twelve feer for every hundred mauns. 


From the mean habitations of the farmers, and 
their fcanty and wretched implements of every kind, 
[ had conceived that there were but little divifion of 
Jabour, and few profeffed tradefmen. Iron fmiths 
and carpenters make two feparate profeflions in the 

} {malleft. 
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fmalleft village. A Lochar or mafter tradefman re- 
ceives.from each plough a maun of grvin, confift- 
ing of a part of each fort. This is in the nature of 
a retaining fee, and mult be paid annually over and 
above his allowance when actually employed in your 
houfe.. As often as you have occafion for his fer- 
vices there, whether in conftruéting the building or 
making furniture, he is entitled to a daily allowance 
of one pukka or great feer of grain. During each of 
the three harvefts he receives one fheaf of wheat, 
barley, or rice, according to the nature of the crop 
then reaped. ‘This fheaf isnot undefined in quantity 
but confifts of about three feer. 


WHETHER itarifes from indolence or fuperftition, 
Iam unable to determine, but the pooreft Hindoo 
families do not wafh their own cloaths ; it is certain 
however that each village retains a number of wafher- 
men as a diftinct profeflion. The wafherman re- 
ceives from each plough twenty feer of grain an- 
nually, and three fheaves during the three harvefts, 
as in the cafe of the other tradefmen already men- 
tioned. The families of tradefmen, who have no 
plough, pay the wafherman in fpecie at the rate of 

wo anas yearly. A fum not exceeding four-pence 
of Britifh money annually, is certainly a fmall ‘al- 
lowance ; but you will recollect that the quantity of 
clothing ufed by a family of Hindoo peafantry, is not 
_he fortieth part of what is neceflary for one of your 
tenants. ‘The children, till they are ten or twelve, 
-feldom put on any clothing at all; and after that 
‘VoL. hei 3 N | feafon 
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feafon a fmall piece of cloth covering the middle, is 
the whole attire of the lords of the creation in this 
country. Wathing to Europeans in this country is 
performed by a fervant hired by each individual, at 
the rate of from eight to ten pounds annually, a very 
fmall fum, if. you advert to the quantity of work.. 
Here our whole drefs is white cotton, and muft on 
account of the heat of the climate be le, twice 
or thrice every, day*. 


Tux fuperftition of the country occafions another 
profeffion not common in your villages, that of a 
Shaver. Part of the beard, the arm-pits, &c. are 
regularly fhaved, even among the loweft claffes.. As 
one perfon in this capacity can accommodate a con- 
fiderable number of individuals, his wages are fettled 
at an ana, or two-pence fterling per annum; a 
plough giving twenty leer. | 


Tue greater part of cooking utenfils, and veffels 
for holding water, are of earthen ware; feveral of 
thefe are in daily ufe in each family, and from their 
frangible nature the confumption of them is confi- 
derable. ‘This occafions the trade of a potter to be 
univerfal in every village of the country. The pot- 

tex 


-%* In some parts the washermen are entitled to five seer of 

grain for washing the child-bed Itnen at each birth. The 
washing is not performed within doors, hor by putting the 
clothes in vessels, as in Europe; but at the side of a tank or 
river, and by striking them against a carved plank of waded. 
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ter receives from each plough his three fheaves in the 
three fucceflive harvefts; he is paid befides for each 
pot according to its fize; only the zemindar has his 
at half price, and cuftom alfo obliges the potter to 
provide utenfils for foldiers, or fuch travellers as may 
pafs the night in the village. Earthen pots are very 
common through all Afia, and by what we read 
concerning the “ potters field,’ they feem to have 
been in ufe in Judea, and to have had an allotment 
ef ground for their manufacture. In India the 
ground is furnifhed by the proprietor, and for this 
reafon’ he is fupplied at an inferior price. 


Tue loweft, and moft defpifed order of tradefmen 
in India, are the Chumars, or leather cutters. The 
Chumar receives in harveft three fheaves from each 
plough; but befides this annual fee he is paid for 
every fet of ropes or harnefs he furnithes for a plough 
two feer and an half of grain. For each pair of 
fhoes the cuftomary price is ten feer of grain: 
tradefmen pay two anas, which is deemed in ordi- 
nary times a higher price; but they pay no part of 
his annual fee of three fheaves: when cattle die the 
hide goes to the Chumar. 


Tue bad police of the Eaft impofes the neceffity 
of employing watchmen during night to protect the 
property of individuals, and to preferve the peace. 
This bufinefs is committed to the Duffauds or 
Chockidars, feveral of which are required even in 
fequeftered villages. The nature of their employ- 


N @Q ment 
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ment inveits thefe people with fome power refembling: 
that of a conftable. They apprehend delinquents, 
or report difturbances to the magiftrate. Like all 
other fervants of the public im this country, the 
Chockidars have an annual fee of three fheaves from. 
each plough during the harveft: ten biggahs of 
ground are allowed to each for his fupport; and as 
feveral are neceflary, the police of the country, im- 
perfect as it is, conftitutes a heavy burden on the 
community. In the vicinity of Europeans there is a 
ereater circulation of property, and of confequence 
greater temptation to the violation of it. Even in 
our military cantonments an officer can by no means 
truft the charge of his houfe fo fentinels; he is 
obliged to hire two or three Chockidars, the only 
terms upon which he can hope for fecurity. With- 
out this precaution, the thieves have attained to fuch 
dexterity in their trade, that they can eafily fteal the 
pillow from under his head during night. 


THe moft numerous clafs of labourers in a coun- 
try village is that of the ploughmen. In this village 
they amount to about an hundred, and the wages 
of each is five feer of grain daily, and one rupee 
each hulwary, or ploughing feafon : two {tated plough- 
‘ing feafons occur each year, one at the fetting in of 
the rains in June; the other after they break up in 
November.. ‘he wages of other country labourers 
is five feer of grain per day; and during harveft 
the twenty-fifth fheaf. 


Tue 
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-- Tue Abeer or Burdiah (cow-herd) is another ne- 
ceflary profeffion in every, Hindoo farm. The plough- 
ed land is neither fenced nor lying contiguous, but 
in feattered and -detached {pots, perfeCtly expofed to 
every invader. ‘The cow-herd receives two mauns 
of grain each month; and for every ten cows under 
his charge she receives the milk of one; if bufalos 
-are under his management he is entitled to the milk 
of every fifth beaft. . The caufe of this difference I 
have not learned, but conceive it to be the greater 
trouble occafioned by keeping thefe bulky and ob- 
ftinate animals. Fhe pafture is common to the 
whole village, and the tradefmen graze cows on 
paying their proportion of the cow-herd’s fee, which 
is two anas per month for each buffalo, or. the milk 
‘of the cow every fifth day. Sometimes the paftured 
field lies far from the village; to it however they 
are driven, and fhould it be neceflary to crofs a 
river, the cow-herd days hold of the tail of a buffalo, 
and tranfports himfelf to the further fide with great 
eafe. In the commumity .of the pafture grounds, 
the joint pofleflion of feveral tenants, and the payment 
of rent in kind, you will perceive a ftrong fimilarity 
to the pradtice of certain diftri¢ts in the Highlands 
of Scotland. - 


THe two trades I am next to deferibe, are fo dc! 
ferent from every profeflion to which Muropean,man- 
ners give rife, that I beg leave to refer you to the 
authority upon which this narrative is grounded; for 

: N.3 peg 
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{ here wifh to difclaim all refponfibility, as well as 
merit, in giving the information they may afford. 


THE trade of a Barbi is to prepare difhes of leaves | 
from which the Hindoos eat their food. In Bengal 
the plantain leaf is fo common, and from its fize fo 
commodious for this purpofe, that the object is at- 
tained at once without the intervention of profeffional 
fkill; but in the upper provinces there is no. fingle 
leaf which can fupply the place of the'plantain; an 
artificial combination is made up by patching dift 
ferent leaves together, which forms a fubftitute for 
a plate at the Hindoo meals. Five or fix different 
kinds of leaves are employed for this purpofe, ac- 
cording to the produce of each diftri@. In all, how- 
ever, the manufacture is carried on ; and for every 
hundred plates furnifhed by the Barhi, he receives 
two anas, the zemindar paying only half that fum, 
either becaufe he affords a houfe to the Barhi, or be- 
caufe he takes the leaves from his trees. During fef- 
tivals and religious folemnities, the Barhi carries a. 
torch, and performs the office of a Muffalgee. 


THe other profeffion alluded to is that of Bhaut, 
or poet, a perfon who celebrates. the family and the 
atchievements of his patron, and indeed of every 
one who employs him. He is recognized as a mem- 
ber of the community, and has an annual fee of three 
{heaves from each plough of the village. Shoulda 
man’s vanity lay him under no contribution, he has — 
nothing more to pay to this officer. A fhare of | 

this, 
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this, however, falls to the lot of many; and to gra- 
tify it they call upon the Bhaut to compofe a poem 
in their, praife ; for every fuch compofition he. re- 
ceives a gratuity propertioned to his merit, or the 
gratification afforded to his employer. Before mar- 
rages, which are here contra@ed by the parents, it 
as not uncommon to. employ on each fide a Bhaut, 

who celebrates the wealth, influence, and refpecta- 
bility of the party who employs him. And after the 
marriage, or the birth of their firft child, the married 
perfons give him a prefent of a bullock, era piece of 
cloth, according, to their circumftances, 


‘THESE particulars are a on the authority of 

_a Native officer of the aheroe bt army, who at my re- 
queft made the neceffary enquiries upon his own 
eftate. The refult he has obligingly communicated 
in a manufcript in the Hindivi, taken upon the {pot. 
A tranflation of this manufcript forms the fubitance 
_of this account; and as this gentleman bears a very 
refpectable character, i have en my part perfect con- 
fidence in the accuracy and.truth of every part of his 
narrative. It ought, in fact, to be regarded as neither 
abfurd nor incredible, that in a country where ever y 
great man retains in his fervice a domeftic merely 
for the purpofe of proclaiming his titles to. the mob 
as. he pafles, there fhouid exift a race of men who 
fubfift by flattery. Our own manners, a few. cen- 
turies ago, are faid to have countenanced a race of 
bards, who frequented the houfes of chieftains, and 
celebrated their praifes in as rude poetry, and by 
N 4 | flattery 
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flattery as grofs as the Bhauts of the Hindoos. ‘There 
are a thoufand particulars in which the European 
cuftoms and manners in the twelfth century feem to 
have refembled thofe of Hindoftan. The practice of 
entertaining buffoons and jefters at court, was com- 
mon to both countries, and feems to announce a 


itate of manners equally indelicate on that above 
defcribed. 


In this community we have to notice five families 
ot fhepherds who poffefs fifteen hundred fheep ; they 
conftitute a particular clafs who fheer their fheep, 
and manufacture the wool. ‘The finer blankets are 
fold for one rupee each, the coarfe eight anas, but 
the zemindar is entitled to what he ufes at an inferior 
price. Mutton is ate on certain occafions by almoft 
every cat, at leaft the rams ; and the cafe is the fame 
with goats flefh. In this part of the country there is 
a price fixed by Europeans for every fheep; three 
for a rupee, or about tenpence each. ‘This is lower 
than the real value, and muft operate as a grievance ; 
it explains the reafon why the natives are fo averfe to 
fell their productions to Europeans, 


“From the fhepherd we pafs to the village Brah- 
min. As often as the Ryut has collected a particular 
harveft, the Brahmin is fent for, who burns ghee, 
and fays prayers over the collected heap ; all prefent 
join in the ceremony, and the Brahmin receives-as 
his part, one meafure of grain, in that implement 
which is employed in winnowing it. Hes employed 


by 
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by all the farmers, and at each harveft he collects 
no contemptible tithing for a village curate ; befides 
this the Brahmin receives many different fees and 
annuities. At each marriage he claims five per cent. 
of the bride’s whole portion ; in cafes where the pa- 
rents can afford no marriage dower, the bridegroom 
pays the Bramin his fee, which rifes with the cir- 


-cumftances of the party; but even to a poor man it 


colts five rupees, 


a SECT, 


SECT. XXV, 


OF THE VARIOUS GRAINS CULTIVATED IN UPPER INDIA, 


@x2eepeeopree ep gp 


Futtigurr, Dec. 179%. 


THe different {pecies of grain cultivated in Hindof- 
tan are more numerous than in Europe, or perhaps 
in any other part of the world. ‘The agricultural 
divifion of the feafons is into the two Great Harvetts 
Khereef and Rubbee. The former continues during 
September and October, and the latter during March 
and April. Inthe Khereef, the kinds of grain, chiefly 
cultivated in the upper country, taken in and order 
of ripening, are as follows*. 


1. BHOOTAH; 


* The Linnean names are given on the authority of Dr 
Hunter, 2 Gentleman of great accuracy as well as learning, 
and a valuable member of the Asiatic society. 
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i. BuootT at; in the interior provinces, Mukha. 
‘This grain is in flower in July, and is reaped in Au, 
om and Ranbaonen 45 931 


2, CONGREB} ica ltalicum, flowers in the end 


ot J uly : 


J. Oorp, or Maft ; Phafeolus | mex, flowers. m 
July and Auguit; is reaped about the end ot Sep- 
tember. 


4, Moone Phullee; Arachis Hypogwa, (ground- 
nut of the Weit Indies), flowers in September. 


4 Mursvua; Cynofurus coracanus, Linn. This 
grain has obtained various names among the natives, 
In Myfore it is denominated Raggy; in the Carna- 
tic Natchenny, and Maud or Mal, in the upper 
provinces, | 


6. Bayiwas Holeus spicatus, Linn. This. grain 
called Drob in the north of Africa, 1s {mall and 
round'in figure, reckoned nutritious in a high de- 
gree, but heating, and hard of digeftion. Its cheap- 
nefs renders it ufeful among the poorer clafs of inha- 
bitants; and by the Mahratta cavalry it is made into 
flat cakes, which the horfeman can carry under his 

faddie in fufficient quantity to ferve him feveral days. 
It is alfo reaped during the Khereet. 


» Tod QOAR § 
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7. Jooar; Holcus Sorghum, Linn. The culm is 
very {trong, and grows to the height of feven or 
eight feet. ‘The {pike egg-fhaped, nodding, or hang- 
ing, fix or feven inches in length, nine in circumfe- 
rence. Of this there are fome varieties. 


8. Moone ; Phafeolus mungo. The fpecific dif- 
ference between this and the Oord is difficult to efta- 
blith : for agricultural purpofes it may be fufficient to 
confider them as mere varieties, vk 

9, Beertia ; a fpecies of Panicum ufed in food, as 
is the Congree. a 


Tue fecond harvelt, Rubbee. In this feafon are 
‘grown and reaped moft of the European grains; 
which are fown at the breaking up of the rains, _ 
‘gathered in {pring. 


1. Wueat 3 Triticum sativum. The fpecies moft 
frequently fown in upper India, has the following 
marks: Calyces four flowered, ventricofe, fmooth, 
imbricated: the two outer florets with long beards; 
the third with hardly any ; the fourth and innermoft 
‘neuter. From this character, fays Dr Hunter, I am 
‘doubtful whether it fhould be referred to the fpecies 
‘#E{tivum or Spelta, or whether it may be regarded 
as a new fpecies. It is in general a pretty clofe, 
thick crop; apparently fmaller in both ftraw and 
grain than our European wheats: but from its great 
hardnefs, and the vigorous fun-beams, it yields a 

better 
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better four. It is chiefly in the upper provinces that 
wheat is cultivated: in the low marfhy grounds of’ 
Bengal it is not found to fucceed. 


2, CHANNAH; Cicer arietinum. 


8. Torr, or Arber; Cytifus cajan. It is fown 
during the rains; in mixture with the Jooar; and 
when that crop is removed, it ftands till reaped in the 
wheat-harvelt. 


4, Pease; Muthur or Buttlee: Of this there are 
feveral varieties, which are reaped during the cold 
feafon. It is furprifing what degrees of continued 
froft thefe crops endure in the provinces of Rohil- 
cund and the Decean, without injuring them. Du- 
ring the months of December, January, and Februa 
ry, feldom a night paffes without freezing the pools ; 
yet from the drynefs of the feafon, little check is given 
to. the crops. 


§. BARLEY; Hordeum ¢etrasticumot Linneus. This 
is the moft abundant crop in all the upper diftri€ts of 
India: it is made into cakes by the natives, which 
are cheap, and by no means unpalatable. The fpe- 
cies is four rowed, and of that kind called big by 
‘the Englifh, fuppofed an inferior kind. It is a 
cheaper food than wheat, and for that reafon per- 
haps it is more generally ufed than any other grain 
except rice in the lower provinces. Barley, in many 
diltricts, requires artificial watering ; an operation by 

2 ar¢ 
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far the moft laborious in Hindoftan. ‘Tt is perform- 
ed fometimes by the help of bullocks, but oftener by 
the hand, aflifted by a fimple machine. 


7. Corton is the great ftaple of fome of thefe 
provinces, and that on which they principally de- 
pend for profit by exportation. It is carried on 
{mall bullock waggons from the interior, either to 
Mirzapore and Calcutta, on the Ganges, or the 
Guzarat on the Perfian Gulph. This produce is in 
fome diftricts partly manufactured into printed and 
{tained cloths. The root of the Morinda citrifolia, 
termed Aal, is the material of this dye, and alfo forms 
an article of their exportation. 


8. Opium is a favourite article of cultivation among “ 
the natives, which European capital and fkill has 
tended creatly to increafe. In our provinces the — 
practice is varied according to the views of the Euro- 
pean managers appointed for its direction. Among 
the natives in the independent ftates, the culture is 
more uniform, and not yet generally underftcod by 
us. In the province of Mahlwa, the molt experien- 
ced natives have favoured us with the following par- 
ticulars of their management. 


TH: poppy feed is fown in December, upon 
ground well manured with cow-dung or afhes: af- — 
ter a previous preparation of feven ploughings, the | 
ground is divided into little {quare inclofures of two 
or three cubits; thefe inclofures are fermed by a 

flight 
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B 


flight embankment of earth only a few inches in 
height: within thefe the feeds are fown to the quan. . 
tity of one feer and a half, or two feers per biggah 
(one third of an acre.) After eight or nine days the 
_ ground is watered, that is, completely overflowed to 
the depth of two or three fingers, by breaking down 
a {mall outlet in each inclofure fucceflively. This 
operation is repeated feven times, at the diftance of 
ten or twelve days: after each watering, when the 
ground is a little dried, but ftill foft, it is ftirred with 
a {mall iron inftrument, fo as to loofen it effectually, 
and the weeds are carefully removed: the plants 
alfo are thinned away if they come up too clofely, to 
the diftance of five or fix inches. The plants thus 
removed, if young, are ufed as pot herbs; but if 
erown up to a larger fize, a foot and a half, they 
become unfit for this purpofe from their intoxicating 
quality. 


THE poppy flowers in February, and the opium fs 
extracted in March or April, fooner or later, accord- 
ing to the time of fowing: the white kind yields a 
greater quantity than the red; the quality is reckon- 
ed the fame from both. "When the flowers are fallen 
off, and the capfules aflume a whitifh colour, ‘it is 
time to wound them. ‘This is performed by drawmg 
an inftrument with three teeth, at the diftance of 
about half a line from each other, along the capfule 
from top to bottom, fo as to penetrate the {fkin. 
Thefe wounds are made in the afternoon and evens 

2 Ing ; 
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ing ; and the opium is gathered next morning. They 
begin at day-break, and continue till one’p’har of 
the day is pafled. [he wounds on each capfule is 
repeated for three fucceflive days. ‘The whole cap- 


fules in a field are wounded, and the opium gather- ; 


ed in fifteen days. In a fruitful feafon, and good 
ground, they obtain from fix to nine feers of opium 
from a biggah of ground: a fmall crop is from two 
to four feers. ° When the drug is cheap, it fells for 
fifteen rupees per dhiree; when dear, and of a fu- 
perior quality, for twenty-five rupees. A dhiree 
contains five feers and a quarter; fo that the grofs 
produce of a good crop is about 100 rupees per acre ; 
nearly equal to 12/. The grofs produce after fome 
imperfe& experiments in England, amounted to 50/. 
per acre; but from fuch data we are not warranted 


to draw any conclufion. 


In the Mahratta diftricts all,the opium, even at the 
time of gathering, is adulterated with oil; and this 


mixture they do not confider as fraudulent: the 


practice is allowed, and the reafon affigned for it is 
the prevention of too great drynels in the drug. Th e 
people employed in gathering have each a {mall vel- 


fel containing a little oil of fefamum or lintleed. ‘The © 


opium which has flowed from the wounded capfule 
is fcraped off with a little iron inftrument, previoully 
dipt in oil: all the oil is taken in the palm of the 
hand, and the opium gathered with the iron inftru- 
‘ment, is wiped.on the hand, and kneaded with the 

| oil. 
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oil. The whole quantity gathered, is brought home 
kneaded into a mafs, and thrown into a veffel with 
more oil, into which the whole crop of the feafon is 
collected. 


Ty is thus evident that the quantity of oil in any 
given quantity of opium, is not determined with 
much accuracy; they compute that the oil amounts 
to one half of the pure drug, or one third of the 
mixed mafs. The adulterations prattifed fecretly, 
and confidered as fraudulent, are mincing the powder 
of the feed leaves of the poppy, and even afhes. The 
mixture of oil renders this opium of very inferior 
quality to that of the Company’s provinces. It is 
particularly unfit for medicinal purpofes, and for 
making a tranfparent tincture. It is exported to 
Guzarat and other parts: the merchants advancing 
the money to the cultivator, at leaft in part, while 
the crop is on the ground. 


Vor. I. 0 SECT. 


Cea AA VE. 
OF THE HEMP, FLAX, &c. OF INDIA. 


‘we ¢ fa © © @ & & *@ © 


C handernagore, Maar Wee # 


Or flax and hemp, with all their varieties, and the 
different fubftitutes for thefe ufeful articles, the Hin- 
doo agriculturifts poflefs greater abundance than any 
other people. ‘The advantages of which thefe might 
be productive to a commercial nation have not been 
overlooked ; yet it is probable that neceffity only will 
prompt us to avail ourfelves of them to that degree 
to which they may eafily be carried. 


THe moft common fubftitute for hemp in Bengal, . 
is the Jute or Paut, Crotularia suncea, Linn. It 
grows abundantly in many parts of this province; 
and is much uled for fails, ropes, fifhing nets, and 
other naval purpofes. An act of Parliament has 
been pafled permitting this article to be imported 
free of duty. It has in confequence been imported, 

| though 
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thotich in no great quantity. Since, however, rags, 
and the materials of the paper manufacturers have 
rifen fo much in price, it has been recommended as 
a beneficial article to the owners of rice and country 
fhips to fill up their cargoes with, as tonnage. Such 
goods as require to be packed-in gunny bags have 
been found moft convenient for the importation of 
this article, without rifking much capital. The price 
of Sun, which, in its manufactured ftate, this com- 
modity is called, is from feven to eight fhillings per 
ewt. in Bengal, and it has fold in England at thirty- 
five fhillings. The refufe of this plant furnithes to 
the Hindoos the material for making paper; and it 
is probably from this circumftance, that Mr Sewell, 
bookfeller in London, firft conceived the idea of ren- 
dering it fubfervient to our manufacturers -during 
the great {carcity of materials. Many have already 
profited confiderably by the information conveyed 
by this judicious and accurate obferver; and it is 
highly probable that the ufeful hint which he has 
conveyed in the European Magazine, will be more 
beneficial to his country than fome other more 
| ye difcoveries, 


‘Tue following varieties of this plant have been 
cultivated in the Botanic Gardens at Calcutta, and 
experiments decifive of their utility, have been made 
by Dr. Roxburgh, a gentleman to whom botany is 
more-indebted than to any other man of the prefent 
times. 


02 1, Bhungeg 
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1. BHUNGEE Paut: Corchorus o/itorius, Linn. © 


2. Guez Naltha Paut. Corchorus capsularis, 
Linn. | | 


Or the cultivation of thefe plants, and his attempts 
to improve the quality of their flax, Dr. Roxburgh’s 
letter to the Governor in Council will convey the 
beft idea. 


‘¢ IMMEDIATELY on my arrival in Bengal, among 
other things I turned my attention towards fuch plants 
as yielded the natives materials for making twine, &c. 
and found they poffefied not only Crotolaria junceay, 
and Hibifeus cornabinus, (an account and drawings 
of thefe I have already tranfmitted to the Hon. Court 
of Directors), but that they alfo cultivated for the 
fame purpofes two fpecies of Corchorus, the olito- 
vius, and capfularis, with varieties of each fpecies of 
Ofchynomene *, which the late Dr. Koning firft de- 
{cribed. Drawings and defcriptions of thefe plants, 
with the method of cultivation, and preparation of 
their fibres, I have now the honour of tranfmitting, 
together with fome cleaned famples, which | beg 
may be fent to the Hon. Court of Directors. 


‘* Tris fubftance (Jute), might probably be ren- 
dered much finer, even fit for cambric and lawn, by’ 
being 


3 


* Dooncha of the Bengalese. 
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being fown thicker than ufual, and cutting it at an 
earlier period ; for it is well known that cutting flax 
green, prevents that harfhnefs which it acquires by 
ftanding till full ripe. I have in view fome experi- 
ments to determine this point, which I think is a 
very eflential one. Befides, the Hindoos, fo far as I 
can learn, pay no attention to the cleannefs, or qua- 
lity of the water they fteep the plants in, which is no 
doubt a material point, and requires to be attended 
to. Soft clean water, well expofed to the fun’s 
beams, and never ufed for the fame purpofe a fecond 
time, is what I would recommend. Jute fo pre- 
pared, will no doubt be of a much more beautiful co- 
lour, than when lefs pure water is ufed. Putrid 
foul water will moft likely haften this operation, and 
it is therefore employed by the Hindoo farmers, who 
are more intent on difpatch, than on the colour of 
the fubftance, as it is only employed by them for 
coarfe purpofes, where colour and appearances are 
totally immaterial. 


<¢ WiTH a view to determine whether the quality 
of the Jute might be rendered finer by the above 
means, I caufed two parcels to be fown about the 
ufual feed time, viz. one of Bhungee Paut, and the 
other Ghee Naltha Paut: The feed of the firft prov- 
ed bad; a circumftance I did not learn, till it was 
too late to fow a fecond parcel; confequently I am 
unable to fay any thing farther concerning this 
Species. 


Os «¢ ‘THE 
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‘« Tux capfularis grew well; and as it was fown 
thick, run up flender to a confiderable height. It 
was cut at an early period, {teeped in perfectly clean 
water, bleached, beat, and dreffed with the fcutch 
and coarfe heckle. In the package which accom- 
panies this, the dreffed fibres will be found in one 
bundle, the dreiling in another, and fome of the un- 
drefled ina third. From thefe you will be able, 1 
hope, to judge whether this fubftance is to be im- 
proved by the means pradifed in Europe, to pro- 
cure fine flax for cambric, and fine lawn.” | 


Brsipes thefe fubftitutes, the true hemp, (Bang of 
the natives), is found in many places‘of Bengal. - It 
is however but. little ufed, except for the oil, which _ 
is obtained from the feeds, and for medicine; or, 
laftly, for an intoxicating ingredient mixed.with to- | 
bacco for the Hookah. . Intoxication .by this means, 
is perhaps the greateft and moft univerfal evil fuffer-. 
ed by the Hindoos; fince its fmall price puts this 
treacherous luxury within the reach of all. 


Tue common flax of Europe, (Tiflee of the Ben. 
walefe), is cultivated.in all the upper provinces as 
well as Bengal. This, however, is for the oil folely ; 
for the natives are unacquainted with the ufe of Tit 
fee as a flax. The cultivation of it for the fibre 
nught no doubt be turned to great account, fince un-— 
der the prefent management this moft ufeful part is — 
entirely thrown away. On the vaft and fertile plains 
of Benes: proved by the experience of ages to be 
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adapted to the growth of this plant, it is difficult to 
- aflign any limits to the quantity of flax that might be 
raifed. Whilft England pays annually to Germany 
for eight or nine hundred tons of linen yarn, this 
plant, and thefe rich territories, offer a wide field of 
interefting experiment to the government of Bengal. 


Corr, (the inner bark of the Coco nut), ufed as 
the running rigging of fhips, is preferred to hemp, 
by all who have ufed it. Though hard to handle at 
fir{t, yet, on a little ufe, it becomes eafy, and has 
many good qualities. Employed in cables, it is in 
general ufe in Afia; and being at once light and 
elaftic, it poflefles many advantages. It has been 
ftretched from fix to nine’ inches without breaking ; 
a degree of elafticity which muft enable a hhip to ride 
ealy ; where with a common cable, it would be dan- 
gerous or impracticable. None of the Coir cordage 
receives tar; an advantage in point of faving, if it 
continues frefh and durable, as it is faid to do, when 
carefully wetted with falt water. 


Our Oriental poffeflions have already contributed 
largely to the refources of the empire in the neceflary 
article of fhip-timber ;. feveral of the moft valuable 
thips that ever entered the Thames having been built 
there: It is probable that the period is not far diftant 
when they fhall prove equally ferviceable in the ar- 
ticles of paper, fails, and cordage. In obtaining 
from Hindoftan all the benefits which are compatible 
with its own intereft to beftow, we have, it muft be 
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allowed, many difficulties to encounter: the chief of 
thefe, perhaps, is want of enterprife in the natives 
themfelves ; they poflefs (what philofophers fuppol- 
ed only to belong to inanimate matter) a powerful vis 
inertia which muft continually be counteracted by 
the application of an adequate {timulus on our part, 
To invigorate and properly apply the induftry of fo 
many millions of people is a great and important 
truft which has devolved upon the Britifh. It is 
comfortable to obferve that this is a truft, our coun- 
trymen who adventure in thefe provinces are, in ge- 
neral, well qualified to fulfill. Their ardour in pur- 
fuit of fortune is often a happy corrective of the in- 
dolence of the Afiatics. There are in Calcutta fome 
mercantile houfes whofe enterprife and capital put m 
motion a greater number of hands than any equal 
number of individuals in any quarter of the world. 
The number of failors, fhip-builders, growers of in- 
digo and cotton, and manufacturers of every defcrip-_ 
tion, who are fupplied with labour and fubfiftence by 
the fingle houfe of Mr Fairlie, is perhaps not equal- 
led by any individual in Europe. Yet this Gentle- 
man, after twenty years laborious exertion in a debi- 
litating climate, continues to profecute every new ad- 
venture with the fame activity as he commenced his 
career :=—"* Nil adlum reputans donee quid superes- 
“¢ set agendum.”’ 


SECT. 


SECT. XXVIL 
OF THE COCHINEAL. 4 
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Benares, 1797. 


‘Tux indigo manufa@ure, which has given a confi- 
derable fpur to the induftry of the natives of India, 
was foon fucceeded by an attempt highly commend- 
able, to eftablifh that of cochineal. Dr Nicolas 
Fontana, a gentleman of great literary knowledge, 
has detailed the advantages to be derived from this 
culture, in a very fatisfactory manner. 


‘‘ THe introduction of cochineal mto Bengal, 
which our neighbours had endeavoured to natura- 
lize in their Weft India pofleffions, deferves particu- 
larly to be marked as being likely, under proper ma- 
nagement, to become not only a new zra in the pro- 
greflive refources of the Company, but an acceffion 
of opulence to the Britifh empire: an era the more 
remarkable, as, notwithftanding the attempts of Go- 
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vernment, the defign was not accomplifhed but 
through accident, the great parent of difcovery, 
which, with never ceafing influence, operates in fo 
many ways for the good of mankind. 

‘* ArTER a large plantation of the various fpecies 
of Opuntia had been reared at Madrafs, waiting only 
the arrival of the infe&t to make it ferviceable, which 
a long correfpondence of thirteen years could not 
obtain, Dr Anderfon’s folicitations about it had al- 
moft been forgotten; yet though his laborious in- 
duftry and zeal for his country’s intereft, had no 
other reward, the introdution of the cochineal in- 
fect into India is entirely owing to his publications on 
the fubject, which fortunately fell into the hands of 
Captain Nelfon, who was then ftationed at Madrafs 
with the 52d regiment. On the Captain’s return to 
India in 1795, the fleet in which he failed repaired 
for refrefhment to the port of Rio de Janeiro. In. 
his perambulations a little way out of this town, he 
was attended as ufual by the centinel, when he faw 
a plantation of Opuntia, with the infect upon it. This 
circumitance immediately brought to his recolleGtion 
the ardent wifh for the importation of the infec 
exprefled in the letters he had read at Madrafs ; and 
he conceived the hope of being able to gratify Dr 
Anderfon’s defire, by carrying fome to India with 
him. 

‘¢ A day or two previous to his embarkation he> 
took another walk to the place where he had feen. 

the 
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the an or Nopal. He made bold to afk the 
cultivators for fome of the plant, being curious, he. 
faid, in matters of natural hiftory. Having col- 
lected feveral other plants he wifhed to have this alfo. 
_ The good people being the lefs fufpicious, as he was 
in his regimentals, granted his requeft. They gave 
him feveral plants with infe&ts upon them, which he 
carefully carried aboard. Many of thefe, during the 
paflage to Bengal, which was remarkably long and | 
tedious for fuch delicate paflengers, died. <A few 
infects only remained alive on the laft plant, feveral. 
of the leaves having withered. | 


<¢ CapTain Nelfon, on his arrival in Calcutta, fent 
the furvivors to the Botanic Garden, where they were 
diftributed on the different fpecies of the Opuntia. 
This well nigh fruftrated the whole labour. On the. 
China and Manilla fpecies, they were found to die. 
faft. It fortunately occurred to make the trial on 
the indigenous Opuntia of Bengal, which is aifo 
abundant in many parts of India. On this the in- 
fects throve amazingly, in fo much that from thefe 
few, in the courfe of four or five months a quantity 
had been collected fufficient for diftribution among. 
all who wifhed to try the rearing of them; and fe. 
veral plants, upon which the infects were feeding, 
were fent to Madrafs. | 


‘‘ Tue novelty and importance of the obje& pro- 
mifing fo fpeedy and plentiful a harveft of fortune, 
engaged a multitude of individuals to undertake the 
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bufinefs; and this, no doubt, the more readily, as 
the cultivation of this rich field of wealth required 
but very little capital. Many golden dreams were 
enjoyed by the new planters. All who had a mind 
were provided with infects, and undertook planta- 
tions of Opuntia. 


“THe anxiety and impatience natural to all, who 
indulging in ardent expeétations, undertake new en- 
terprifes, induced fome of the planters of the Nopal 
to put the infeét upon it, when the plant had juft 
emerged from the ground. Others, through inat- 
tention, kept their infects in places too near to where 
the Opuntia was growing young, which in that 
tender and premature ftate was devoured by thefe 
creatures, when hard prefled by hunger. The un- 
fkilful mode of drying was likewife adopted: and 
fome of thofe perfons whofe opinions lead the multi- 
tude, declared m the moft decided and pofitive man- 
ner, that the cochineal would never anfwer, as it 
would not be found worth the trouble and expence 
attending the cultivation of it. All thefe confidera- 
tions damped in a great meafure the ardor of the 
enterprife. Many abandoned the purfuit, and left 
the infects to provide for themfelves, after the plants 
deftined for their ufe were deftroyed, wherever they 
could find nourifhment. They were feen flying about 
indifcriminately on various other plants, and thus 
perifhing ; while others rooted out the plantations, 
and employed the ground for other purpofes. 


66 Be- 
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* Besipes the difcouraging circumftances already 
mentioned, it was urged that the {pectes imported 
into India, was only the Grana Silveftris, and that 
the firft {pecimens fent home had been of no value. 
They had grown lumpy and mufty for want of be- 
ing properly dried, or thoroughly divefted of the 
cottony fubftance with which the infect is covered. 
But fuppofing, it was added, that a proper mode of 
drying and preparing it could be found out, and the 
cultivation of it brought to the greateft perfection, 
it would foon overftock the market, as there is a 
certain quantity only, and that not very great, which 
is required for Europe. This would foon be fup- 
plied, and lofs inftead of gain would accrue to the 
planters. ‘This excefs, however, it was farther urged, 
was to be prefumed only in the cafe of the country 
being able to fupply plants fufficient for the food of 
the inject, which was very doubtful on account of 
its quick reprodution, as it fends forth a new gene 
ration every forty days. 7 


*¢ ‘THESE, with other objeticns of lefs force, may 
_ eafily be refuted by any impartial obferver acquaint- 
ed with the nature of the climate and foil of India, 
even without any kind of knowledge of agriculture. 
In fuch a vait extent of territory as that of the Eaft 
India Company, and lying under fuch a variety of 
climates, it is not furely impoffible, or very diffeult 
to find a climate and foil fitted for the naturalization 
and rearing the cochineal infe&t; and where the 
plants will grow to proper fize for affording it food ; 
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in the fame manner as in the diftriéts of Mexico, © 
where the people who take moft pains, have them 
growing to fuch a height as requires ladders to ga- 
ther the infect. Such a ftate of the plant would 
check the too rapid reproduction of the infe&t, and 
at the fame time improve its quality ; for it is a fact 
that the Sylvefter Cochineal, when bred upon a full 
grown Nopal, lofes part of its tenacity, and grows to 
double: the fize of that gathered on puny plants, 
and lefs covered with the cottony fubftance. 


THe cultivation of cochineal would in all pro- 
bability be greatly favoured by the vicinity of a hilly 
country ; fuch as the Boglipore, Rajahmahl, and 
_ Purneah. It can be afcertained by good authority, 
that there are already in the Chittagong diftri& 
plantations of large Opuntias, which have been 
growing for two years paft. Whenever the infect 
thall be placed on thefe plants, we fhall fee cochineal 
of a very good quality. ‘he nature and habits of 
the natives feem entirely calculated for the employ- 
ment of gathering the infect ; work that may be done 
by old men, women, or boys. 


“¢ As tothe drying the infects, there is no country 
where the fun has fuch influence as in Bengal. The 
method of drying in the fun, after fcalding the infect 
im hot water, is that practifed in Mexico, and in Bra- 
ail; the infects collected in wooden bowls are fpread 
from-them on a hot dith of earthen ware, and placed 
ylive.on a charcoal fire, where they are flowly roaft- 
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ed, till the downy covering difappear, and the aque- 
aus juices of the animal are wholly evaporated. Dur- 
ing this operation, the infects are conftantly ftirred 
about with a tin ladle, and fometimes water is 
fprinkled upon them, to prevent abfolute torrifaétion, 
which would deftroy the colour; buta little practice 
will teach them to remove them from the fire, though 
furely its barbarity ought to prevent its adoption. 


** By an eftimate made on a large fcale, of the 
neceflary expence that would attend the cultivation 
of one hundred biggahs of Opuntia, it appeared that 
after making every poflible allowance for ground 
rent, Ryuts gathering, and an European overfeer, 
and intereft on difburfement at twelve per cent, the 
quantity produced of grana fyiveitris during nine 
months of the year, reckoning at four we ru- 
pees per feer of thirty-two ounces, would more than 
treble the capital employed. But if this calculation 
be juit in the vicinity of Calcutta, and there is no 
reafon to fuppofe it otherwife, where labour and 
ground rent is dear; how much. lefs would the 
whole expence of cultivation and preparation be, 
if transferred to a greater diftance, and to the other 
provinces ! 


** Wuewn the infect has been well dried, it fhould 
be packed immediately, as it might otherwife be af- 
fected by the damp air of Bengal. In this bufinefs 
the method ufed in Mexico fhould be followed; 
which is to put it firft into a linen bag, covered with 
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a compact net; and then over the whole an ox’s_ 
hyde fewed. fo clofely as to render it impervious to 
water. 


< For fome of the cochineal which I wanted for. 
the purpofe of making experiments, collected at En- 
tally, two miles from Calcutta, I paid in 1796, fix- 
teen rupees per feer: for the fame quantity raifed by 
another planter, the following year, eight rupees ; 
and in 1797, I might have bought a great quantity, 
part of which came one hundred miles from Cal- 
eutta, at five rupees per feer, 


<< THE improveability of the grana fylveftris by 
attention, will be afcertained more clearly by the fol- 
lowing fact, than by a thoufand arguments. Some 
merchants, at my recommendation, bought about 
two hundred pounds of cochineal made at Rafla- 
puglah, five miles from Calcutta, at five rupees per 
feer. ‘The fame houfe paid for feven mauns, or 280 
feers, to Mr Stephens at Keerpay, feven rupees per 
feer, in 1797, and I can fay that it was the belt of — 
the fort that had yet been feen in town, both for its 
fize, cleaning, and drying. 


“<< Ler us now fuppofe for a moment, fuch 
cochineal as that made at Keerpay, to be the beft : 
that can ever be obtained in Bengal, and that the — 
above may be within a rupee, more or lefs, the ave- 
rage price. The grana fina that is brought to Ben- 
gal by wav of Manilla, fells, when abundant, at fix- 
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teen rupees,per feer, but oftener. at nmeteen and 
twenty. The Bengal Sylveftris contains only from 
9-16 to 10-16 parts of the colouring matter contain- 
ed in the other; but fay only one half, fo that the 
manufacturer will be obliged to. ufe two feers inftead 
of one, the quality of the colour to be the fame, 
even at this rate, the filk manufactories at Bengal 
might be fupplied with it, with a yearly faving. Af- 
ter {upplying this market, if the quantity be increal- 
ed, there will be a demand for it in the China, and 
Englifh markets, though only of the Sylvefter kind. 
Suppofing it for ever te remain fuch, by leaving it to 
the indolent natives only, even this would be a great 
acquifition, confidering the various ways in which it 
can be employed by the dyers. Befides if the prices 
were immediately to fall, fo as not to indemnify the 
prefent freight and infurance to the private adven- 
turer, how eafy would it be to reduce the infect to a 
much fmaller bulk by making a lake, and producing 
carmine no lefs valuable than the grana fina. _ | 
‘* THe overftocking of the market.-however, with 
adrug fo important, and of fuch extenfive ule, is 
not a thing very likely foon to happen. ‘Lhe manu- 
facturer wherever he fhould find it at a price would 
ufe it generally, and fubftitute it in the room of 
other materials for reds; fuch as madder, redwoed, 
and others ufed for woollens and filks; befides the 
great varieties of fhades from fcarlet and crimfon, 
down to all thofe various tints, to be obtained by 
modifications of re-2gents from cochineal, with a bril- 
Vou. Il. sg llancy 
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liancy and ftability that would foon repay the fmail 
additional expence that might be incurred by this 
fubftitution. 


“Ir is a thing greatly to be wifhed by every: 
citizen and patriot, that the Bengal cochineal may 
foon be brought to fuch a degree of perfection, 
and produced in fuch plenty, as may admit of a re- 
duction of its price fufficient to induce the calicoe 
printers in Europe to ufe it more commonly than 
hitherto, in the dying of cotton; which opens a 
much wider field for its confumption. As to the 
fhynefs of cotton to the admiffion of this animal 
colour, it is not an obftacle that ought by any means 
to be confidered as infurmountable, in the prefent. 
{tate of chemiitry, advancing fo rapidly to farther 
improvements, and particularly applying, with vaft 
iuccels, many of its operations to the art of dying. 
The few unfuccefsful attempts made by manu- 
tacturers, and chemits, to fix this colour on cotton, 
have been defeated more by the dearnefs of the 
drug, than by any impratticability of the defign. 
’ This exhaufted at once the purfe and the patience, 
both of the artift and chemift ; and precluded that 
continuation, repetition, and diverfification of expe- 
riment which’ is neceffary to the completion of new 
inventions. | 


‘¢ Ir was upon cotton that the Spaniards firft — 
faw the cochineal ufed in Mexico; but for want 
of preparation, it produced but a dull crimion. 
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When fome of the dried Bengal infect was fhew 
ed to the Vakeel of the Rajah of Napal, refiding 
as minifter to our Government at Calcutta, he 
foon knew it, and declared, that it was always ufed 
in dying his country robes and turbans. The op- 
portunity arifing from the management of a chintz 
manufactory, induced me to make fome trials of 
cochineal in cotton cloth and ‘thread. By thefe it 
was afcertained, that the quantity of colouring 
matter, contained in the Bengal’ cochineal ot 
1796, compared with the grana fina, was from 
mine or eleven, ‘to fixteen.-’-I then ‘repeated’ as 
far as the chemical re-agents, to be obtained in 
India, would permit, various “experiments of the 
kind mentioned by Dr Bancroft,’ in his firft vo- 
4ume of the Philofophy of faft colours,-and near- 
ly with the fame fuccefs, in variety of thades and 
degrees of permanency. From thefe experimients 
there refulted two confiderable benefits to that ma- 
-mufactory: The firft was, that I was induced to 
make an addition of a certam quantity of pow- 
dered cochineal to the morinda root, for the fine 
cloths and muflins that were to undergo the boil- 
ing -procefs in the vat: The fecond, I was led to 
mix with the bafis for printing red, (alum), a de- 
coction of cochineal, inftead of the Turmeric, or 
red wood, formerly ufed by printers in tracing their 
defions. This‘ laf fubfiitute was only ‘boiled in 
fimple morinda, and the other with the addition of 
scochineal. By this procefs deep and brilliant reds 
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were obtained, fuch as: had not hitherto been feen 
in Bengal. 


_ Tue cultivation, therefore, of the cochineal in- 
fea, is. an obje& worthy of all the countenance: and 
care of Government. ‘The attempts towards its na- 
turalization ought not by any means to be aban- 
doned, but continued with all perfevering induftry, 
and unwearied attention, to every circumftance that 
may promote fo important a branch of commerce. 
For this article we fend annually immenfe fums to 
the Spaniards. Not only might this expence be 
faved to Britain, but in due time, the reft of the 
world might be fupplied from the Bengal produce 
of this valuable commodity. It is in the recollec- 
tion of moft people converfant with India affairs, 
how the firft fpecimens of indigo fent home from 
Bengal were depreciated and reje€ted. Hence the 
cultivation of it was ob{tru€ted for fome years. But 
when it began : to be attended to in 1780, and 1782, 
by people who were acquainted with the beft modes 
of manufacturing it, it was improved with fuch 
rapidity, that in 1790 fome of the Bengal indigo 
was judged to be equal to the Guatimala, and bore 
the fame price, The quantity {ent home in the year 
1795, and 1796, was far beyond what had ever 
been imported into the port of London. from all 
the world, and more than is bite for the annual 
confumption of Europe.. The ufe of indigo in the 
dye-houfe is very circumfcribed, and confined chiefly 
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to the colours of blue and green. It gives alfoa 
few finer blacks, with lilac grounds ; ; but it cannot, 
like cochineal, be applied to the various principal 
colours, as crimfon, fcarlet, purple, and to all the 
intermediate fhades. 


Ps SECT. 


SECT. XXVIUIi. 
OF THE LABOUR ABSTRACTED BY THE DIAMOND MINES. 
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Mirzapore, 1798. 


A CONSIDERABLE portion of the rural labour of 
Hindoftan, is ab{traéted from agriculture, its proper 
object, and employed in the diamond mines. Of 
the four principal mines, that at Roalconda, five 
days journey from Golconda, is the moft antient ; 
for Tavernier fays that it was difcovered two hun- — 
dred years before his time. Around the place where 
‘the diamonds are found in this mine, the ground is 
fandy, and full of rocks, in which there are veins 
of half a finger, to a whole finger in width. ‘The 
miners make ufe of irons with hooks at the end, 
with which they pick out the earth or fand, from 
thefe veins, which they put into tubs, and among 
phat earth they find the diamonds, 
Se THERE ~ 
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THERE are feveral diamond cutters at this mine, 
but none of them have above one mill, which is of 
fteel. Tavenier, who is a judge of this fubje@, af- 

_ ferts, that the natives cannot give that lively polith to 

the {tones which the Europeans do, yet they can cut 

fome which our lapidaries will not undertake. 


THERE are two kinds of merchants employed in 
this traffic; the one takes a portion of the ground, 
and employs miners to dig, paying a duty to the 
King of four pagodas per day, for every hundred 
men employed in the works; the other clafs of mer- 
chants are merely purchafers of the {tones from the 
firft, and they alfo pay a duty to the king of two 
per cent. for all that they buy, 


Or this latter clafs was M. Tavernier, who has 
given by far the moft detailed and authentic ac- 
count of this trade that has yet reached Europe. 
He had made many different journeys to the different 
mines of India, and in this trafic accumulated an 
immenfe fortune. 


‘‘ Ir is very pleafing, he obferves, to fee the 
young children of the merchants, and other people 
of the country, who feat themfelves under a tree in a 
f{quare of the town, and though not older than fifteen 
or fixteen years, and many {till younger, they make 
barga inswith perfect fkill and exactnefs. Each has 
his diamond weights, and a bag hanging by one fide, 
with a purfe at the other; thus he fits expecting his 

P 4 cuftomers, 
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cuftomers, who come to fell. ‘When any perfon 
brings a ftone, it is put into the hands of the eldeft 
of thefe boys, who fits as a kind of chief, and after 
having examined it, paffes it to the reft one after 
another, till all have feen it, when it is again return- 
ed to-him. Meanwhile not a word is fpoken, tlk 


he demand the price, with a view to purchafe it, if 


poflible; and fhould he buy it too dear, it is on his 
own account. In the evening the children compute 
what they have laid out ; then examine their ftones, 
and clafs them aecording to their water, their weight 


and cleannefs: they then carry them to the great 


merchants, who have generally large parcels to 


match. ‘The profit is then divided among the chil-_ 


dren equally; only the chief among them has one 
fourth per cent.. more than the reft.” 


Tue bargains made by the great merchants, both 
Mahomedans and Hindoos, are tranfacted with -pe- 
euliar fecrecy and dexterity. The buyer and feller 
fit oppofite to each other, and without {peaking a 


word, the one of the two opens his girdle, the feller — 
takes hold of the purchafer’s hand, and with it he | 


covers it as well as his own, and/according to diffe- 
rent figns made by the touch, perfe€tly underftood 
by the parties, the bargain is concluded. Thus in 
the fame place, a parcel may be fold feveral times, 
without any one prefent knowing that it hath been: 
fold at all, or for how much.. 


AT 
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As the value of thefe mines depends much upori 
the fecurity and protection given to the purchafers 
who refort to them; the native governments have 
afforded this with much folicitude. A particular 
perfon is appointed to weigh all the diamonds, to 
‘preclude all impofition in this particular; fervants 
‘are appointed to every confiderable merchant during 
his ftay, to gward both his money and effects, and 
not unfrequently an efcort is allowed him till he 
‘reach the frontiers of the kingdom. 


Tue lot of the poor natives, who work the mines, 
though well {killed in their bufinefs, is invariably.a 
hard one. Their wages never exceed three pagodas 
im the year; a fubfiftence fo feanty almoft compels 
them to difhonefty. Accordingly they make little 
{cruple, as often as with fafety they can, to hide a 
ftone for their own profit. As they are perfectly 
naked, except the fmall rag around their middle, 
this can hardly be done but by {wallowing the ftones ; 
and this being detected they have been known to 
fecrete them in the corner of the eye. To prevent 
thefts, twelve or fifteen out of fifty are bound to be 
fecurity for the honefty of the reft, to the great 
merchant who employs them. 


Axpovur feven days journey eaft from Golconda, 
lies the mine of Colour, or Gani, as it is called by 
the Hindoos. ‘This mine was difcovered about an 
hundred years later than that of Roalconda, by a 
peafant while he was preparing ground to tow mullet, 

2 who 
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who found at the foot of a high mountain a elitter- 
ing ftone, ‘as he thought, but on prefenting it at 
Golconda to a diamond merchant, ws was informed — 
of its quality and value. 


THE report of this trader in diamonds, who had 
not before feen one of fo great weight, made much 
noife in the country, and engaged the monied men - 
in the vicinity to fearch the ground, where they found, 
and {till find many of greater fize than at any other 
mine. Here are produced a number of {tones from 
ten to forty carats, and among them fome larger, 
particularly that prefented to Aurengzebe, weighing 
nine hundred carats. In this mine the earth is dug 
to a confiderable depth, carried to a {pot prepared — 
for the purpofe, and there wafhed, and winnowed. 
The men, women, and children employed in thefe 
labours, when the place was firft vifited by Tavernier, © 
‘amounted to upwards of fixty thoufand; and many 
fuperftitious ceremonies were employed to engage 
their diligence and fidelity to their fuperiors. 


Tue third mine is that of Sumbulpour, lying 
thirty cofs fouth of Rhotas, on the confines of Ben- 
oal. The name is the fame with that of a large 
town on the river Gouel, in the fands of which the 
diamonds are found. After the great rains are over, 
they wait for two months till “the water becomes 
clear, and the river has fubfided fo low as in fome 
places to leave the fand dry, in other places covering 
*¢ only a few inches. This happens about the end 


| af 
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of January, when workers flock to it from Sumbul- 
pour, and the neighbouring towns, to the amount of 
eight thoufand perfons, men, women, and children. 


Tuey fearch the river from the town of Sumbul- 
pour, up to its very fources in the mountains. through 
a traét of an hundred miles. Thofe who are fkilled 
in this bufinefs, know from the appearance of the 
fand whether it contains any diamonds ; when there 
is reafon to believe that there are any, they enclofe 
the place with ftakes and faggots, and draw out the 
fand for two feet deep. ‘This fand they work, fift, 
and winnow, as at the other mines. “ From this 
river, fays Tavernier, come all thofe fair Points called 
Natural Points, but a large ftone is feldom found 
oc, 


THe fourth diamond mine was in the Carnatic, 
but was ordered to be fhut up by Mirgi Mola, the 
famous General of Aurengzebe, on account, as It 
is faid, of the yellownefs of the diamonds, and the 
foulnefs of the ftones, 


Tue hardnefs, luftre, and beauty of the diamond, 
have conferred on it avery high value as an or- 
nament among all nations; but no where has it been 
prized more than in the Mogul territories. Rich 
prefents of thefe ftones to the Sovereign, have al- 
“ways paved the way to rank and preferment. Hence 
“the value of jewels and precious {tones accumulated 


Py the Emperors has been immenfe.. In the time 
of 
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of Tavernier, one {tone in the poffeffion of the Great 
Mogul, weighed 279 9-16. carats, and was valued 
by him at 11,729,278 livres, or nearly half a million 
fterling. During the reign of Acber, which was be- 
fore the period when the empire reached its fummit, 
either of wealth or f{plendour, the vaft treafures of 
the monarch were preferved in twelve diftin@ of- 
fices, three of which were occupied by the jewels 
and plate only. ‘To.each treafury a Tepukchy and 


Darogha were appointed, who claffed the jewels in a’ 
regular mazner, according to their-kind and value, 


and they were always ready to render an exact 


account, daily or monthly, of their application or ex- » 


penditure. Concerning the different regulations of 
the mint and jewel oflice, the author of the Ayeen 
Acberry is more full and luminous, than upon any 


other department of the internal economy of that. _ 


great empire. 


Tue Moguis were no leis curious in other gems 
than in the diamond: Emeralds, topazes, faphires, 
and pearls, always occupied a confiderable part of the 
jewel office; and their value was greater than that of 
the diamond. Confidering the fmall progrefs that 
chemiftry had then made in any part of the world, 
their knowledge of gems, and of the precious metals, 
may be regarded .as both accurate and extenfive. 
The methods laid down for refining gold and filver, 
by Abul -Fazel, rather refemble the accuracy of a 
-profefional man, than the ideas of a nobleman treat- 
ing generally of the ftate of the treafury. No Iefs 

than 
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than twelve different degrees of finenefs of gold, 
called barrah banny, are diftingtty noted in his bode; 
and the method of afcertaining each degree in any 
given fpecimen, is accurately laid down. 


Tue practical habit of aféertaining the goodnefs of 
coins, or the finenefs of jewels, is an attainment in 
which Europeans are at prefent far outdone by the 
natives. ‘Their {kill in this matter is fo decidedly fu- 
perior, that every European whofe tranfactions are 
confiderable, retains a native writer, or Bannian, 
who receives payments for him, and who is anfwer- 
able for the fufficiency of the money of which he 
accepts. In moft of the great towns of Hindoftan, 
gems and precious ftones are procurable as a mer- 
_cantile commodity : but an European without pro- 
feflional knowledge, and much ec ane in this 
traffic, could not fafely enter into competition with 
the native merchants, 


ANOTHER caufe of the abftraction of ufeful hands 
from agriculture, is the pearl filhery. ‘The natives 
employed in this trade are very numerous, while the 
‘drudgery they fuffer is far more e unhealthy and pe- 
rilous than that of the diamond mines. 


‘Tue fhell-fifh which produces this jewel, is the 
Mytilus margaritiferus, which is found adhering to 
the coral banks along the fhores of Tinivelly. It is 
fifhed by the natives, who affemble in final boats 
drom (ufercnt quarters, at two feafons of the year ; 


the 
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the firft continues during March and April; the 
Tecond during Auguft and September. After each 
fifhing a numerous fair is held for the fale of the 
produce., Seven different villages fkirting the fea, 
of which Tutocorin is the chief, have long been 
famous for a numerous population fubfifting by this 
traffic; but if we .may judge from their toils and 
their dangers, their condition cannot be envied. 


Tue divers fink themfelves to the bottom gene- — 


rally at the depth of twelve fathoms, by means of a 
ftone faftened to their feet, and from habit can re- 
main under water till they fill their bag with fhells; 
this effected, by a twitch of the rope they make a 
fignal for being drawn up. The {pace of eight or ten 
minutes has fcarcely elapfed when thefe miferable 
divers again plunge into the fea, to repeat the fame 


tatk, which continues during the whole fifhing fea-_ 


jon. This is the KoavuCnow 7e ams of Arrian, 
which from his time to the prefent day has conftituted 
the drudgery of an unhappy. race, who are thus ex- 
poled, not merely to the danger of cold and fuffoca- 
tion, but to the voracity of the fhark, who devours 


many of their numbers, in fpite of the Abrajamins, 


or magicians, whom they fuperftitioufly employ to 
charm them, 


Tae fith when colleéted, are left in vaft heaps,to 
putrify upon the fhore; and thus fever, dyfentery, 


and.a new feries of calamity is generated among the ' 


adventurers ; who, after all this rifk and toil, pocket 
but 
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but {mall gains from a traffic, the fuccefs of which 
is very precarious. ‘The pearls in general found are 
{mall, called feed pearls, and fold by the ounce: the 
large pearls which fometimes conftitute a prize in 
this hazardous lottery, are of immenfe value, and 
have continued in high eftimation fince the earlieit 
times. <A fingle one prefented by Julius Cefar to 
Servilia, the mother of Brutus, has been eftimated at 
above forty-eight thoufand pounds; others of {till 
higher value are figured hy Tavernier, particularly 
that great pearl which hung from the neck of the 
artificial peacock, which furmounted the diamond 
throne of Aurengzebe. 


SECT. 


SECT. XXEX. 


WESCRIPFION OF THE FORT, AND OF THE ADJACENT 
. COUNTRY. 


@eovesveove og 


Allahabad, July 9, 1798. 


Lue cultivation of the land goes forward here with. 
a greater degree of fuccels, than, from previous infor. 
mation refpeCting the province, I had reafon to exs . 
pect. During a fhort ride in the morning, you may — 
obferve in this feafon nearly an hundred ploughs at 
work: thefe are however, if poffible, of a more auk- — 
ward, and inefiicient ftructure than thofe I have al- 
ready defcribed: the whole plough and harnefs is 
daily carried to the field by the ploughman, who is 
fometimes a flender boy. aj 


Tue fetting in of the rain, is every where the 
commencement of the ploughing feafon ; during the 
dry weather, the foil becomes too hard to be pene- 
trable by an implement fo paultry as an Hindoftanee 

| plough. 
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plough. ‘The fugar plantations, of which there are 
a few here, are an exception to this. Thefe are 
watered, and confequently can be dreffed earlier. 
At prefent they are in great forwardnefs, overtop- 
ping, by the height of a yard, the {mall fences by 
which they are inclofed. Wheat, bajerrow, and In- 
dian corn, are other crops of this feafon pretty well 
advanced, having already received one weeding. 
t 

Some manure is here taid upon the ground, not 
cows dung; that is too precious; but any kind of 
filth or rubbifh which can be colle€&ted in a farm- 
yard. ‘This is carried out in bafkets, borne not on 
the back, as is done by our Highland damfels, but 
on the head. Among fuch barbarous ufages, it is 
not worth while to make comparifons; yet in the 
quantity carried, the Highlanders have a decided fu- 
periority, over a race where feeblenefs and want of 
energy, as well as ftrength, is confpicuous in every 


thing. 


A perfon is hurt to record fuch proceedings ; they 
derive importance however from the confideration, 
that fuch fervile drudgery conftitutes the lot of, per- 
haps, the far greater part of the human race. Could 
you imagine it? even in thefe humble toils, and in 
this obfcure deftiny, the peafant is infecure. When 
he goes abroad to the market, or to refume his la- 
bour in the field, he arms himfelf according to his 
circumftances, with a tulwar, a fpear, or a bludgeon; 
and trufts more for protection againft violence to the 

Vout. Il. OQ {trength 
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ftrength of his individual arm, than to the general 
police of the country. 


-AmoNc the early Romans, we are told, that every 


{tranger was an enemy, and that by one word they 


expreiled both. Here a man’s enemy is perhaps his 
neareft neighbour: when, therefore, he leaves his 
houfe, he prepares himfelf for what frequently haps 
pens, an encounter with thieves and robbers *. 


TH inhabitants of Oude, in their political affos 


ciation, if a {tate of anarchy can merit fuch a name, 


are in that condition which was decreed as a curfe — 
upon the defcendants of Efau; ** their hand is a+” 
gain{t every man, and every man’s hand is againft — 
them.”? They have actually before their eyes, what 
the celebrated demagogue only had in beatific vifion; — 
a view of fociety reduced to its “ firft principles.” — 
Each individual here travels either with the profpect — 


of defending himfelf againft robbers, or of affuming 


himfelf that perilous vocation. Hence every man 
who has been abfent for any confiderable time, has a _ 


facrifice offered to the gods for his fafety, if haply — 


he return fafe to his family fT. 


THus y 


* “ Why are ye come out against me with swords and — 


staves, as against a thief and a robber ?” is a question you may 


here put to almost every man you meet; for by every one you va 


are held in suspicion. 


+ Vide Seir Mutakherin, by Golam Hossein Khan. 
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Tutus, within the fhort period of a man’s life, fell 
fuddenly into anarchy the great empire of Hindoitan, 
almoft without external violence; like an animal 
body in the lateft ftage of putrifaction, from the ex- 
tent and maturity of corruption that pervaded the 
whole of its members. Every province, almoft eve- 
ry diftriG, difplayed a faithlefs fervant of the empire, 
or fome adventurous chief ufurping abfolute power ; 
and practifing all the extravagancies of an unprin- 
cipled mind on its fudden elevation to the plenitude 
of defpotifm. While you, therefore, inveigh in fuch 
impreflive terms againft European rapacity in the 
Kaft, we, who are on the fpot, content ourfelves with 
the humble perfuafion, that for a country in fuch a 
‘ftate, to be poflefled by a Britifh army is a kind dif. 
penfation of the Ruler of nations. 


Ir is felt and acknowledged as fuch by the natives 
themfelves. ‘The protection it affords gives them an 
opportunity of laying afide their fwords and {pears ; 
or, if you pleafe, of literally “* turning them into 
ploughfhares.”” With regard to myfelf, that con- 
viction has not arifen from books, but from ocular 
demonttration. 


Tue working cattle are a {mall fpecies of oxen, of 
ahardy breed, as the ufage they endure abundantly 
teftifies:; ‘That fuperititious veneration paid to the 
cow, does not always enfure humane treatment to 
this animal; fo loofe is the connection between re- 
ligious belief and moral conduct. ~Black cattle dur- 


QO 2 ing 
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ing the cry feafon are fo poorly fed, that they barely 
furvive. A dozen of milk cows will hardly equal 
the produce of a fingle one of your’s, either in the 
article of cheefe or butter. 


Tur buffalo feems here an ufelefs animal; it en- 
ters not the draught, and not often carries burdens ; 
a coarfe kind of rancid ghee is the only vivre it feems 
to afford. The goat, however, feems to attain the 
full perfection of the fpecies. While the grafs is 
burnt up by the exceflive heat, it mbbles fuccefsfully 
emong the roots for a fubfiftence. At prefent while 
the moifture produces abundant vegetation, it wal- 
lows in fo great plenty that the dug is diftended fo as, 
to drag upon the ground. 


In Allahabad, the breed of fheep is fmall even for 
India; and the fleece confifts of coarfe black hair, _ 
altogether unfurtable for cloth. Of this harfh fluff, — 
however, fuch as it is, {mall rugs are made for the 
fhepherds to fhelter them from the rains, and to 
wrap their body during the night. Under thele you 
fee them fhivering in the fields ; followed by a few 
fheep, or tending hogs. This laft is the moft hu- 
miliating condition to which either a Hindoo or a 
Muffulman can be reduced. And as the Jews had 
fimilar prejudices, the prodigal muft. have been im 
great diftrefs before he fubmitted to his patron, who. 
‘¢ fent him into the field to feed fwine. ” 


THE 
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> are fo ex- 


Tue wages of thefe “ hired fervants,’ 
tremely fmall, that there is little difficulty in believ- 
ing that they are fometimes reduced to the neceflity 
of participating in hufks with the animals they tend. 
dt is certain that even in the times of plenty, our 
grooms have been found eating the horfes meat, al- 
though their wages are regularly paid, and amount 


to double the price of country labour. 


In this diftri&, the whole ftock of a farmer is not 
perhaps worth eight rupees; when the price of his 
cattle is included, it ftill amounts only to a paultry 
fum. He is unfafe in laying out money on his farm, 
and he does not attempt it. ‘The beft informed na- 
tive | have had the opportunity of confulting affures 
me, that the Ryut has no fecurity whatever in the 
pofleflion, no more than his fuperiors the Aumil and 
Zemindar, ; 


THE rents are levied by an irregular banditti, un- 
der the denomination of an army, who drive away 
the whole of a village, burn the houfes to the ground, 
and carry off the women and children. An action 
of this kind happened in the morning on the fame 
ground which our army occupied in the evening, 
during our march to this place from Lucknow, 


Ir the ftock of the farmer be infecure, money lent 
is almoft equally fo. A man who poflefles any thing 
beyond a mere fubfiftence, is induced to expend it 
on perfonal ornaments ; rings for his wife’s nofe 

Sits and 
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and ears: or bangles for her ankles... Thus the 
whole property of a family is generally borne on the 
back of its members. Whatever is not difpofed of: 
in this way is hid in the ground. here are tradi- 
tions of money being concealed under this fort, and 


almoft all the great buildings in India. ‘Though f 


am apt to believe that fuch reports are often’ current 
without any foundation in truth, it is certain the Be- 
gum of Azof Dowlah paid the demands of the Com- 
pany made upon her hufband by treafure thus He: 
pofited. 


SHE fent an eunuch with certain direCtions into a 
rugeed field with a fring, which he fixed upon a peg 
he found there ; ; from this he ftept backwards, keep- 
ing the peg in the fame line with his eye, and a third 
males mentioned in his dire@ion. When he had ex- 
tended his line to a certain mark, he there ftopt, and 
ordered the ground to be opened, when twenty: three 
lacks of rupees were taken up. 


. A few perfonal ornaments are therefore the whole 
wealth, even of the better fort of Ryuts; and this 
wealth flows in the fame channel with his affections. 
A favourite child is frequently decorated with talif- 
mans of filver hung round his neck, or tied to his 
arms. Uhefe, acco ring to the popular creed, are of ' 
power to repel all the machinations of demons, and 
to ward of all that hoft of ils which «* fleth is 
heir to.”” The Muflulmans indulge the fame fuper- 


ftition, and are equa ally confident that they derive | 


the 


' 
; 
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the fame advantages by inclofing in the trinkets a 
few holy texts from the Coran. | | 


Tue fort of Allahabad, from its fituation at the 
confluence of the two facred ftreams, the Jumna and 
the Ganges, has a high reputation... It's reforted 
to, as well as Benares and Gyah, by great numbers 
of devout pilgrims from all parts of India. ~ There is 
at prefent an encampment of four thoufand Mahrat- 
tas from the diftant province of Guzarat. ‘They are 
the retinue of a pious widow, who has travelled thus 
far with the bones of her hufpand, with a view to 
immerfe them at the point of junction of the two 
holy ftreams. | 


Facw individual pilgrim avails himfelf of this op- 
portunity of wafhing away, not merely his fins, but 
all filthinefs of the fleth, by this uferul ablution.. The 
ceremony of purification is performed by. having 
every part of the body by the hands of a Brahmin, 
and afterwards bathing. A {mall offering for this 
ineftimable privilege is prefented to the officiating 
priefts of the place.. Next to their intereft, that of 
the prince is confulted in thefe ceremonies. A {mall 
tax muit be paid to the Nabob of Oude for their ad+ 
mhiffion to the fpot. This tax amounts annually toa 
confiderable fum, with the collection of which the 
Britifh have avoided all interference fince their ac- 
quifition of the fort. It is farmed out at a certain 
fum to a native, who annually remits the amount to 
the Lucknow treafury. 

O 4 THOsE 
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THose officers, whofe apartments are near the 
point of junction, are not a little annoyed by the 
midnight orifons of thefe devotees. Their howlings 
under the windows, rather refemble the noife of a 
‘imadhoufe, or the wailings of defpair, than the afpi- 
rations of fober piety. 


Wuat is full more embarrafling, part of thefe 
ceremonies muf{t be performed in a vaft fubterraneous 
cave, in the middle of the fort, which is fupported 
by pillars, and extends far and wide in every direc- 
tion. This noifome dungeon, which affords to un- 
believers an image of the gate of Tartarus, rather 
than the porch of Paradife, leaves the caves of the 
fybils far behind it in every thing tremendous and 
difgufting ; and is faid to be infefted by fnakes and 
noifome reptiles, and to penetrate under ground as 
far as Delhi, ‘The popular legends of every country 
are thus marvellous and abfurd. 


Ir is certain, however, that the heat and fuffo- 
cating vapours which continually exhale from it, is 
likely to prove fatal to the worfhippers; they are 
feen fanning each other after returning from vifiting 
at, with all the fymptoms of having inhaled a noxious 
atmofphere. In a few minutes my curiofity was h- 
terally stiffed ; I returned fatisfied with enjoying a 
Pifgah view of thefe difagreeable manfions of ftench 
and devotion. | 


THE. 
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Tue pilgrims, to be admitted into this cave, muff 
enter the gate of the fort; and as piety has frequent- 
ly been employed as a cloak for cunning, the guard 
mutt be vigilant, and of greater ftrength than might 
otherwife be required. Our recent pofleflion of a 
place, where the fuperior ranks may be jealous of 
our incroachments, or envious of our power, de- 
mands peculiar circumfpection. ‘The Greeks, we 
are told, entered Troy under pretence of devotion ; 
and as the Muflulmans are not more celebrated for 
honeft dealing than the Greeks, our Commanding 
Officer muit be commended for refpe€ting a caution 
which they defpifed :—‘* Yimeo Danaos et dona fe- 


rentes.’’ 


Rexicious fear is alone capable of extorting cafh 
from a Hindoo ; for of all the trials of his faith and 
patience, that is the moft fevere which touches the 
purfe, and the only difficulty the Brahmin has to en- 
counter is to thruft his fingers there. An obftinate 
{truggle between avarice and piety was lately exhi- 
bited by a large party of Mahrattas, about 12,000, 
who arrived here a few months ago. The Brah- 
mins were offered four or five thoufand rupees m the 
nate of the whole caravan; while a larger fum was 
demanded on their part, accompanied with a threat 
of excluding the pilgrims from the holy precindts, if 
it was not immediately paid down. ‘This had little 
effect, till a Brahmin, who knew his wwxde, offered 
to cut off one of his thumbs from his hand. Had 
this been the confequence of their obflinacy, they 

mutt 
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muft not only have loft their caft, but according te 


their own creed, the blood of this holy man muft 
have been expiated by their whole pofterity. Such 
fins of fathers are vifited upon their children, not 
for two or three generations, but ad infinitum. 


ty comparifon with fuch a deftiny as this,’ the fum 


demanded was but a trifle; to the good pilgrims it — 


appeared fo; and they inftantly paid it down. 


Some of thefe victims of fuperitition annually. 


drown themfelves at the junction of the ftreams} 
and this being the moft acceptable of all offerings, it 


is performed with much folemnity. The perfon who . 


thus undertakes a journey to the manfion of blifs, 
muft prefent a larger fum to the priefts, than the 
common herd of pilgrims. ‘The rapidity with which 
the victim finks, is regarded as a token of his fas 


vourable acceptance by the god of the river. To fee. 
eure the good inclination of the deity, they carry — 
out the devoted perfon to the middle of the ftream, . 


a 


after having faltened pots of earth to his feet. 


Tue furrounding multitude on the banks are de 
voutly contemplating the ceremony, and applauding ~ 
the conftancy of the victim ; who, animated by their — 


admiration, and the ftrength of his own faith, keeps 


a fteady and refolute countenance, till he arrives at — 


the fpot, when he fprings from the boat, and is in- 
{tantly {wallowed up amidft univerfal acclamations. 
Five or fix different perfons of either fex, have, 
| fince 


A) 
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fince our arrival, in defiance of nature, thus —— 
fnatched the crown = mar cs 


’-Burnine a wife on thd funeral pile of her huf- 
band, is certainly ‘the | moft painful exaction ever 
made by fuperftition on human ignorance. It feems 
however to be outdone by this more fplendid effort 
of fanatical zeal; and drowning at Allahabad ap- 
pears to have fuperfeded the ufe of the funeral pile. 
Of the latter | have heard but one inftance fince our 
arrival im thefe provinces, 


In a country where the defpot is every thing, and 

the people nothing, immenfe public buildings are 
erected by the labour ‘of his flaves. The fort of 
Allahabad, after all the cheapnefs of labour, muft 
have coft millions. It is faid to have been under- 
taken during the later years of Acber’s reign, and 
to have been continued by feveral of his fucceffors. 
It is an immenfe ftructure, fo deeply founded on the 
brink of the two rivers, as to bid defiance to the af- 
faults of both. 


THERE is perhaps no building of equal fize in 
Europe ; this, however, is all that can be faid in its 
praife ; fcr it has not even the appearance of being 
capable of holding out againft a battering train. It 
is as deftitute of elegance as of ftrength ; for though 
tt contains an Imperial palace, and other ornamental 
buildings, it prefents no idea to the beholder but that 
of the monarch’s power and his want of tafte. 


THe 
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THE Royal palace, and its twelve adjacent fquares, 
are a complete model of an Afiatic zenana. The 
upper rooms of the Imperial apartment command a 
view into each fquare, where probably were lodged 
the choiceft beauties from the twelve foubadaries 
of the empire. 


Ir is probable that this building, large as it cer- 
tainly is, never contained one half of the wives of 
Acber ; fince it feems by the reprefentation given 
by Abul Fazel, to be only a miniature of the Ha- 
ram at Agra, his ordinary refidence. The Haram 
there, he fays, “* is of fuch immenfe extent, as to 
contain a feparate room for eyery one of the wo- 
men, whofe number exceeds five thoufand. They 
are divided into companies, and a proper employ- 
ment is afligned to each individual. Over each of 
the companies a woman is appointed Darogha ; and 
one is felected for the command of the whole, in 
order that the affairs of the Haram may be con- 
du€ted with the fame regularity and good govern- 
inent as the other departments of the ftate. 


‘¢ EVERY one receives a ftated falary, equal to 
her merit. The pen cannot meafure the extent of 
the Emperoyr’s largeffes ; but the ladies of the firit 
quality receive a monthly flipend, from 1610 ru- 
pees, down to 1028. Some of the principal: fer- 
vants of the prefence, have from fifty-one down to 
twenty rupees; and others are paid from twenty 
rupees up to forty. 

“An 
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‘¢ An eftimate of the annual expences of the 
Haram being drawn out, the Muthreif writes a 
draft for the amount, which is counterfigned by 
the Minifters of State; after which it is paid in 
a coin that his Majefty has caufed to be {truck 
folely for this purpofe. This money is paid by the 
Grand Treafurer to the Paymafter-General of the 
Palace; and, upon a written order fent by the Mufh- 
reff of the gate, it is diftributed among the inferior 
paymafters of the Haram, and by them paid to the 
different fervants thereof. 


¢ Tue infide of the Haram is guarded by women, 
and about the gate of the royal apartments are placed 
the moft confidential. Immediately on the outfide 
of the gate, watch the eunuchs of the Haram, and 
at proper diftances are ftationed the Rajpoots ; be- 
yond whom are the porters of the gates; and on the 
outfide of the inclofure, the Omrahs, the Ahdeans, 
and other troops, mount guard according to their 
rank. 

“‘ WHENEVER the Begums, or wives of the 
Omrahs, or other women of charatter, want to 
pay their compliments, they firft notify their de- 
fire to thofe who wait on the outfide, and from 
thence their requeft is fent in writing to the of- 
ficers of the place, after which they are permit- 
ted to enter the Haram. And fome women of 

rank 
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yank obtain permiflion to remain there for the fpate 
of 2 month. 


<< Bur befides all the precautions above defcribs 
ed, his Majefty depends on his own vigilanee, afid 
that of his guards.” 


4s SECT.. 


Beer, Are. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE PLACE, 


Allahabad, 1798. 


THE antiquity of this city is fupported not only by 
the tales of ancient tradition, but by large fields of 
rubbifh, which feem to atteft-its former fplendour, 
as well as its remote origin. The foil for feveral 
miles in the vicinity of the fort, confifts of mortar, 
broken pottery, and brick-duft:; The names of 
Neah Saar, and Pouranah Saar, are ftill kept up in 
the language of the place; and Plague was the an- 
tient name which diftinguifhed both of thefe flourith- 
ing towns, which probably occupied thefe extenfive 
fields of ruins. The fituation of Allahabad being 2- 
like convenient for the purpofes of internal com- 
merce and defence, muft have early pointed it out as 
an eligible fite for a town; and this circumftance af- 
fords no fmall probability to the reports of its former 
importance. 

THE 
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Tue prefent city, which is probably of the fame 
date with the garrifon, (the latter end of Acber’s 
reign), exhibits that picture of poverty, ruin, and de- 
folation, which they only can form an idea of who 
have vifited the towns of India. The men, tradefmen, 
bullock drivers, merchants, and mechanics of every 
defcription, neceflary to the building of this immenfe 


garrifon, will hardly admit of a fmaller population | 
than twenty thoufand inhabitants to the city. For 


many years after, as this place continued to be the 
capital of a rich foubadary of the empire, this popu- 
lation probably increafed. At prefent though the 
{trageling huts cover a {pace of five miles, the inha- 
bitants cannot much exceed fixteen thoufand. Nine 
tenths of all the buildings are of mud, reared upon 
the foundations of more fubftantial edifices of brick, 
which have long fince fallen to decay. 


Tuer far greater part of the inhabitants of India, 


as well as of this city, may be faid literally to dwel/ 
in houses of clay. The walls are con{truéted of the 


common foil dug from the fpot, and wrought up in- 
to a coarfe mortar, by being mixed with water and 
brick-duft. A {mall ftratum is added to the wall 
day after day, till the whole is completed. ‘his pre- 
caution is neceilary ; fince the wall without obtain- 
ing hardnefs and confiftency from the fun, could not 
fuftain its own weight. Thus the Hindoo builds his 
humble dwelling with the fame materials, and after 
the fame method with the fwallow ; the only difie- 
rence feems to be that the latter, taught by nature, 

claims 
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claims creater antiquity, and a greater fhare of ori- 
ginality of invention; the former being evidently 
the copyift in this ufeful art. au 


Tue buildings are all erected according to the ca: 
’ price or convenience of each individual, who is 
guided by no rules either of tafte or general police 
in the fize, form, or fituation of his dwelling. Hence 
the {treets are fometimes wide, but oftener wretch- 
edly narrow; and they crofs each other in all di- 
rections with an irregularity which baflHles defcription. 
This motely affemblage of houfes, each roofett with 
tiles, or with a coarfe thatch covering, to defend it 
from the fun and rains, conftitutes the delightful 
toute ensemble of one of our largeft provincial cities. 
That curfe originally pronounced again{t difobe- 
dience, feems here to affect the houfes, as well as 
their owners: for nearly one half of this town con- 
fifts of naked walls, unroofed, and-uninhabited, and 
faft crumbling down into that “ dust”? from which 
they were originally taken. If there be any excep- 
tion from this obfervation, itis claimed by the Shroffs 
or bankers, and a few of the mercltants. Their Se- 
rais or inns, feem to afpire to a fort of pre-eminence 
in wretchednefs, from their total want of furniture, 
and their peculiar marks of defolation. In thefe, 
however, you may fometimes obferve a confiderable 
number of travellers regaling themfelves with their 
Hookahs, and retailing the news of the day with 
equal fluency as your belt coffechoufe politicians, 
and like them deciding on the fate of nations, and 
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the conduct of fatefmen, with that happy confidence 
which ignorance or opinion alone can inipire. If the 
removal of pain and laffitude be an enjoyment, and 
if a profound infenfibility to paft or future evil be 
a pleafure, thefe Muffulmans are among the happieft 
of mortals. They drown care by intoxication with 
opium, as effectually as Horace or Anacreon could 
effect it with wine; and though hoftile to our fy{tem, 
they too literally fulfil one of its precepts, ‘* they 
take no thought for to-morrow.” 


Tue only buildings in this vicinity, which have 
the fmalleft pretenfions to magnificence, are the Ce- 
meteries of the Mahomedans; who, with a pre- 
pofterous folicitude, beftow more care and expence 
on the abodes of the dead than of the living. The 
finer maufoleums of Sultan Chufero, and fome other 
individuals of the imperial family, are ftately edifices 
adorned with set-d’eaus, and furrounded with a beau- 
tiful garden of ten acres of land. The fums necef- 
fary for keeping in repair thefe monuments of im- 
perial grandeur, being long fince withheld, they are 
rapidly haftening. to decay. In. different parts, the 
fuburbs of Allahabad are occupied by numberlefs 
tombs of Mahomedan faints, each provided with a 
{mall niche, intended for burning a perpetual lamp, 
but the neceflary funds are either exhaufted or ab- 
{tracted by their felfith pofterity, fo that there is rea- 
fon to apprehend that even the memorials of their 
faints will not pr;.e everlafting. 


Qo In 
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In almoft every town of this part of India, the 
burying grounds of the Muflulmans are fufficiently 
extenfive for the whole number of inhabitants, though 
it is certain that fcarcely a tenth part of the people of 
any diftrict belong to that perfuafion, Their num- 
ber is decreafing daily, notwith{tanding the cafual 
fupplies it may receive by adventurers from the 
north. In our feapoy battalions a Muffulman has of 
late become fo rare, that the policy of having a pro- 
portion to balance any enterprife or combination of 
the Hindoos, can no longer be purfued. 


ForMEREY the towns in thefe provinces were go- 
verned by a certain number of magiftrates, and their 
policemen, who infpected the markets and maintain- 
ed the public order. A cutwal, a jemidar, and a 
wretched remnant of their eftablifhment, ftill re- 
main. Happily the Hindoo peafantry can be con- 
trouled with a fmaller weight of authority than al- 
moft any people. IH countenanced in their com- 
plaints they are litigious in the extreme; yet their 
mifunderftandings are chiefly pecuniary; and from 
the fmall value of the contefted property, they ge- 
nerally admit of an eafy and fummary decifion. 


Unper the wretched government of the Vizier, 
you can hardly have any thing that merits the name 
of a judicial eftablifhment. Every petiy officer is the 
defpot of his little diftri@, whofe fiat determines eve- 
ry queftion without appeal. Hence corruption is the 
very principle of the adminiftration, and it pervades 
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every part. As if law, equity, or humanity did not 
exift, the perfon aggrieved does not appeal to them, 
but approaches the Magiftrate with a prefent to in- 
tereft his felfifhnefs. A method invariably fuccefsful, 
usilefs counteracted by placing a heavier largefs in 
the oppoiite feale. 


Tue defects of this miferable fyftem of judicature, 
are in many inftances fupplied by calling in the aids 
of fuperftition. A perfon who has a debt owing him 
which he wants influence or money to recover by a 
judicial fentence, applies to his Brahmin, who places 
himfelf directly before the door of the debtor, where 
he remains day and night without eating till the 
claim is difcharged. In the mean time, no provi- 
fions, fire or water, can be imtroduced into the 
houfe, which is thus befet by a Brahmin. Should the 
debtor prove refractory till the Brahmin died, nothing 
on earth can redeem his family from the infamy thus 
incurred. The ftrength of prejudice, or the cravings 
of hunger, generally induce the debtor to fatisty the 
demand, without incurring the dreadful fentence of 
difgrace in this life, and mifery in the next. 


Tue Britifh government, which promifes to hear 
and determine all difputes, has in fome degree fu- 
perfeded this fingular mode of profecution; but in 
the Vizier’s country, where I now write, the expe- 
dient is {till neceflary, and 1s fometimes put in prac- 
tice: although even there the Brahminical rigour of 
difcipline is fomewhat abated. A Hindoo of con- 
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fiderable rank has affured me, that in former times 
not only the litigants but the whole village fafted fo 
long as the Brahmin performed Dh’urnah * before 
any houfe belonging to it. 


* This word signifies to fast; but that phrase does not ex- 
press the whole of the idea. 


SECT. XXXL 


THE FANATICISM OF THE MAHOMEDANS AND HINDOOS 
A BAR TO IMPROVEMENT IN AGRICULTURE, : 


ceceeee3e3w#et8eet @ 


Allahabad, 1798. 


Tue conquefts made by Europeans in India have 
gradually operated as a remedy againft the cruelties 
and exactions of a barbarous government in thefe 
provinces; but another clafs of evils yet remain, 
which flow from the fanaticifm or fupertftition of the 
natives ; and thefe are icarcely lefs numerous, though 
unhappily more incurable. The number of reli- 
gious mendicants and vagrants of all defcriptions, is 
fo great as not only to check the operations of rural 
induftry, but frequently to unhinge the police, and 
difturb the government under the moft powerful 
fovereigns. Tavernier has eftimated thefe wandering 
devotees at an hundred and ten thoufand; but from 
what we read in the more authentic hiftories, he is 
probably far below the actual number, . 
Mr 
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Me RicHarpson, author of the Arabic and Per- 
fian dictionary, has well characterifed them under 
the article Fakeer: “¢In this fingular clafs of men, 
who, in Hindoftan, defpife every fort of clothing, 
there are a number of enthufiafts, but a far fuperior 
proportion of knaves ; every vagabond who has an 
averfion to labour, being received into a fraternity 
which is regulated by laws of an uncommon and 
fecret nature. ‘The Hindoos view them with a won- 
derful refpect, not only on account of their fanct- 
fied reputation, but from a fubftantial dread of their 
‘power; the Fakeer pilgrimages often confift of 
‘many thoufands of naked faints, who exact wherever 
they pafs a general tribute, while their character 1s 
too facred for the civil power to take cognizance of 
their conduct. Every invention of ‘perverted inge- 
nuity, is exhaufted in diftorting and deforming na- 
ture; fome, of the moft elevated enthufiafm, ftrik- 
ing off even their own heads on great folemnities, as 
a facrifice to the Ganges which they worfhip.”* 


Durine the reien of Aurengzebe, while that 
monarch was marching into the Deccan, his baggage 
was attacked and plundered by a number of thefe 
banditti almoft in the face of the whole army. In 
the time alfo of this moft powerful of all the Mogul 
I'mperors, the Fakeers, inttigated by a rich old wo- 
man, named Biftemia, aCtually raifed a rebellion. 
This old woman was followed chiefly on account of 
her high reputation in the arts of magic and forcery. 
Her inchanted pot was the fkull ef an enemy, in 
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which owls, bats, fnakes, and human flefh, formed a_ 
broth for her frantic followers. No lefs than twenty 
thoufand of thefe fanatics, led by Biftemia, were op- 
pofed by a General of Aurengzebe, who was in- 
ftructed to refift her by fpells put into his hand by 
that Emperor. This artifice prevailed ; for a battle 
enfued, in which Biftemia and her whole army were 
cut off. Aurengzebe met his General after this ex- 
ploit, and laughed with him at the fuccels of his 
{pells, | 

EvrEN in our own times, many bands of thefe 
vagabonds have been attacked and difperfed by de- 
tachments of our troops. During the celebrated 
march of General Goddard, feveral hundred of thefe 
Fakeers, which he calls Pandarams, attacked and 
drove away fome of his elephants and camels: thefe 
he foon recovered, by attacking in his turn the rob- 
bers, of whom he killed feveral: two thoufand ho- 
vered+in his rear, but the experience of their bre- 
thren tanght them in future to keep at a greater 
diftance, 


Bur no effort either of Britifh power or policy has - 
yet provided an adequate remedy to the evils arifing 
from this fanatical fpirit; which by abftra@ting fo 
many ufeful hands from induftry, and by commit- 
ting fo many depredations upon property, continues 
to operate powerfully again{t the profperity of India. 
ihe remedy applied by Aurengzebe; and feveral of 
his predeceffors, is precarious and uncertain, and the 
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moft unlikely to be ever practifed by the prefent 
rulers of the country. It was his policy, (and it was 
that of Acber and Jehanguir), to aflume a high tone 
of fanaticifm, and aflert fuch {trong religious preten- 
fions, as might either foil thofe religionifts in a con- 
teft with their own weapons, or attract their vene- 
ration. 


Tue ftrange and impudent pretenfions of Acber, 
the wifeft of their monarchs, to the gifts of prophecy 
and infpiration, could hardly have been advanced 
from any other motive; and without fome motive 
they are altogether unaccountable. 


FuROPEAN authors afraid, perhaps, of gaining 
belief, have abftained from mentioning the religious 
extravagancies of this Auguftus of the Eaft; but 
Abul Fazel, his own minifter, may be trufted on this 
fubject ; and it is certain that he has employed 
many pages to prove his gift of infpiration; and has 
devoted a whole chapter to explain his fpiritual euid- 
ance, or power of miraculoufly converting profligate 
unbelievers. 


“THe aftrologers were apprifed of this (viz. his 
infpiration ), from the hour of his Majetly’s nativity, 
and whifpered their exultations to each other. His 
Majefty, however, did for fome time caft a veil over 
this myitery, that it might not be known to ftran- 
gers. But that which the Lord willeth to be done 
who can avoid? In his infancy, he involuntarily per- 
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formed fuch a€tions as aftonifhed all beholders ; and 
when at length, contrary to his inclination, thofe 
wonderful actions exceeded all bounds, and became 
difcernible to every one, he confidered it to be the 
will of the Almighty, and began to teach, leading 
many wanderers in the paths of righteoufneds. 


“© Many of his difciples, by the bleffing of his 
holy breath, obtain a greater degree of knowledge in 
a fingle day, than they could gain from the inftruc- 
tion of other holy doctors, after a faft of forty days. 
Numbers of thofe who have bid adieu to the world, 
fuch as Sonnaffes, ‘Calendars, Philofophers, and Sof- 
fees, together with a multitude of men of the world, 
namely, foldiers, merchants, hufbandmen, and me- 
chanics, have daily their eyes opened unto know- 
ledge. And men of all nations and ranks, in order 
to obtain their defires, invocate his Majefty ; confi- 
dering their vows as the means of extricating them- 
felves from difficulty ; and when they have obtained 
their wifhes, they bring to the royal prefence the of- 
ferings they had vowed, . 


‘‘ From this great fource of bounty, the follow« 
ing bleffing's hae been obtained: fuccefs in bufinefs, 
eheauens of health; birth of a fon;  re-union of 
difcontented friends ; long life; increafe of power and — 
wealth. He who ‘sade what will come to pafs, 
gives fatisfactory anfwers to every one, and applies 
remedies.to their afflictions ; alfo many whofe difeafes 
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are incurable, intreat him to breathe upon them, and — 
are thereby reftored to health.”’ 


THE manner of teaching by the Imperial Prophet 
is next defcribed by this courtly writer, and it is no 
lefs farcical than his pretenfions to fuch a gift were 
impudent and abfurd. When the difciple applies 
to his Majefty for inftruction, Abul-Fazel obferves, 
that out of his great wifdom he is very backward to 
comply; excufing himfelf by faying, “ how fhall I 
teach till I have myfelf been inftructed ©’? But, adds 
the hiftorian, if there be in any one evident figns of 
truth, and he is very importunate, he is accepted ; 
and on Sunday, when the fun is in the meridian, he 
obtains his heart’s defire. ‘* From beholding thefe 
wonders, thoufands of Aah perfuati on have pelea 
on him.” 


«THe perfon who wants to be initiated in all 
righteoufnefs, places his turban in the palm of his 
hand, ‘and putting his head on his Maiefty’s feet, 
faith, “I have caft away my prefumption and fel- 
fifhnefs, which were the caufe of various evils, and 
am become a fuppliant, vowing to devote the re- 
mainder of my life in this world to the attainment of 
immortality.” Then his Majefty flretches out the 
hand of favour, raifes up the fuppliant, replaces his 
turban on his head, faying, *“‘ my prayers are ad- 
dreffed to Heaven for your fupport, in order that 
your afpiring inclination may bring you from feem- 
ing exiltence, into real exiftence.”’ 
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To the practice of fuch contemptible mummery, 
did the great Acber fubmit ; a mcnarch whofe name 
is repeated in the Eaft with exultation, and whofe 
reign of fifty years conftitutes the brighteft period 
of the annals of Hindoftan. It may be difficult to 
afcertain how far this condu&t was produced by {pi- 
ritual pride and fanaticifm in himfelf; or by politi- 
cal views of attempting to guide in a harmlefs direc- 
tion the enthufiafm of his people. It is however 
certain, that the remedy has been temporary and 
precarious: it has increafed already the flame of fa- 
naticilm; in the hands of his fucceflors the engine 
has often proved unmanageable. With them the ill 
extinguifhed flame has ever been ready to burft out 
afrefh ; and to guide the enthufiafm of the people, 
has been found to be the prerogative of him only 
who can fit in the whirlwind and direé& the ftorm. 
Perhaps the tolerating principles of the Britifh Go- 
vernment, adminiftered by the moderation and good 
fenfe of individuals, may gradually allay and wear 
out the ftrength of a paflion which no human*power 
has ever been able to refiit or controul. 


Sir Thomas Roe, Ambaflador of the India Com- 
pany at the Court of Jehanguir, is the only Englifh 
writer who notices this affumption of prophetic gifts 
as a part of the ftate policy of the Mogul Princes. 
His letter to the Archbifhop of Canterbury, dated 
at Agimere, in 1616, will fhew that even in thefe 
early days of our connexion with Afia, many efforts 
were made for the converfion of the natives, and 
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rom the fentiments of the monarch, much more 
fanguine hopes might have been entertained than. 
circumftances have warranted fince that time. 


< THe Mahomedan Mulhavies know fomewhat 
of philofophy and mathematics, are great aftro- 
logers, and can talk of Ariftotle, Euclid, and other 
authors. ‘The learned tongue is the Arabian. In 
this confufion they continued to the time of Acber 
Shah, father to this king, without any knowledge of 
Chriftianity. Acber Shah being a prince by nature 
juft and good, inquifitive after novelties, curious of 
new opinions, and excelling in many virtues, parti- 
cularly in piety and reverence towards his parents, 
called in three Jefuits from Goa, the chief.of whom 
was Jerom Xaverius of Navarre. After their arri- 
val, he heard them difcourfe with great fatisfaction, 
and caufed F. Xaverius to write a book in defence 
of his religion, againft both Moors and Gentiles; 
which, when finifhed, he read every night, and had 
fome part difcuffled. Finally, he granted them his 
letters patent to build, preach, teach, convert, and to 
ufe all their ceremonies as fully as in Rome, beftow- 
ing on them means to erect their churches, and places 
of devotion. In this part he gave liberty to all forts 
of men to become Chriftians, even to his own court 
and blood, profeffing it fhould be no caufe of dif 
favour. Acber Shah himfelf continued a Maho- 
medan, yet he began to make a breach in the law; 
for confidering that Mahomed was but a man, and 
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a king as he was, and therefore revereneed, he 
thought he might prove as good a prophet as 


himfelf. 


‘¢ Tris defection of the king fpread not far; a 
certain outward awe withheld him, fo he died in the 
formal profeflion of his feét. Jchanguir Shah his 
fon, the prefent king, being the iffue of this new 
fancy, and never circumcifed, bred up without any 
religion at all, continues fo to this hour, and is an 
atheift. Sometimes he will profefs himfelf a Ma- 
homedan, but always obferves the holidays, and 
does all ceremonies of the Gentiles. He is pleafed 
with all religions, but loves none that changes ; and 
falling into his father’s conceit, has dared to pro- 
ceed farther in it, to profefs himfelf for the main 
of his religion to be a greater prophet than Maho- 
med, and has founded to himfelf a new one, being 
a mixture of all others, which many have received 

with fuch fuperftition, that they will not eat till they 
have faluted him in the morning ; for which purpofe 
he comes at fun-rife to a window, open to a great 
plain before his houfe, where multitudes attend him. 
When the Moors about him talk of Mahomed, he 
will foothe them, but is glad when any one will lath 
out againft him. Of Chrift he never utters a dif- 
re{pectful word, nor do any of all thefe fects; which 
is a wonderful fecret working of God’s truth, and 
worth obferving. 
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‘¢ As for the new planted Chriftian church, he 
confirmed and enlarged its privileges, fpending two 
hours every night for a year, hearing difputes ; often: 
dropping words of his converfion, but to a wicked. 
purpofe. To give the more hope, he delivered 
many youths into the hands of F. Francifco Corfi, 
{till refident here, to teach them to read and write 
Portugueze, and to inftrud: them in human learn- 
ing, and the law of Chrift. To that purpofe the 
father kept a fchool feveral years, to which the 
king fent two princes, his brother’s fons, who being 
brought up in the knowledge of God, and his Son 
our bleffed Saviour, were folemnly baptized in the 
church of Agra, with great pomp; being firft 
carried up and down all the city on elephants in 
triumph; and this by the king’s exprefs order, 
who would often examine them to fee what pro- 
grefs they had made, and feemed well pleafed with 
them. This made many bend the fame way, 
being ignorant of his Majefty’s intention; others, 
that knew him better, fuppofed he fuffered this in 
policy to render thefe children odious to the Moors 
for their converfion, the ftrength of his eftate con- 
fifting in them. 


“ Bur all men miftook his defign, which was 
thus difcovered: When thefe and fome. other 
children were fettled, as was thought, in the Chrif- 
tian religion, and had learnt the principles there- 
of, as to marry but one wife, not to be coupled 


with 
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with infidels, &c, the king fent the boys to de- 
mand Portugueze wives of the Jefuits, who, think. 
ing it only an idle notion of the boys, chid them, 
and fufpeted no more. But that being the end 
of their converfion, to get a woman for the king, 
and no care being taken in it, the two princes came 
to the Jefuits, and delivered up their croffes, and 
all other tokens of their religion, declaring they 
would be no longer Chriftians, becaufe the King of 
Portugal fent them no prefents, nor wives, as they 
expected. 


“ Tue father feeing this, began to doubt that 
there was more in it than the boys diicovered, efpe- 
cially feeing their confidence, that had caft off the 
awe of pupils; and examining the matter, they con- 
fefled that the king had commanded them. ‘The 
Jefuits refufed to receive their crofles, anfwering 
that they had been given by his Majelty’s order, 
and they would not take notice of any fuch fur- 
render from boys, but bid them defire the king 
to fend one of thofe who are, according to order, 
to deliver all his commands, whofe words are by 
privilege a fufficient warrant, and then they would 
accept of them ; hoping the king would not difcover 
himfelf to any of his officers in this pitiful plot. 
The boys returned with this meflage, which en- 
raged the king; but being defirous of breaking 
up the fchool, and withdrawing the youth without 
nove, he bid them call the Jefuits to the womens 
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door, where, by a lady, he gave the order; and 
without ever taking any notice fince of any thing, 
his kinfmen were recalled, and are now abfolute 
Moors, without any tafte of their firft faith: and 
here ended the converfions of thefe infidels.”* 


Vou. I. 5 SECT, 


SECT. XXXIi. 
"AGRICULTURAL PROCESSES IN THE DOOAB. 


@®eee 8 @6UchhmUcCOMmhUCUCOhUF 


Allahabad, 1798. 


THe expence and profits of hufbandry in this part 
of India, it is not eafy to afcertain, and there have 
hitherto been few attempts to illuftrate this fubject. 


Own the banks of the Jumna, which I am now ap- 
proaching, I have fortunately obtained a few fketches 
from a very intelligent officer *, whofe enquiries- 
were made perfonally, and on the fpot. 


WHEAT is a principal crop in this diftri@; and _ 
the land moft favourable to it, is a rich fandy loam, 
a very common foil here. 


WHEREVER 


* Captain Hoare, assistant surveyor. 
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Wuerever the land is fituated beyond the reach 
of the river, manure is as neceflary as it is in Ene- 
land ; and all forts of it would no doubt be employ- 
ed that did not interfere with the prejudices of the 
people. Human ordure is of this clafs, and unfor- 
tunately their predilection for cow-dung in plaiftering 
their walls, and as fuel, operates again{t the exten- 
five ufe of this important article in rural economy. 
The lands thus become fo impoverifhed asj to defeat 
the purpofe of cultivation ; and when this is the cafe 
they turn fheep upon them, a flight cating and 
flow in recovering them. 


- THE commencement of rain in June, is the feafon 
when they begin to plough; and a fingle ftirring is 
only given till the period when they ceafe. The 
field is then ploughed fifteen different times before 
the reception of the feed, a circumftance which fully 
proves the inefficacy of the Indian plough. The 
_ harrowing, or rather rolling, is performed by means 
of a large log drawn twice or thrice over the land by © 
two oxen. The ploughing, if it deferves that name, 
is performed with great expedition, from the light- 
nefs of the implements, and the flicht impreffion 
~ made upon the foil. A biggah, ante is reckoned 
one third of an acre, is tilled by one man and two 
cattle, many different times in a day. September 
and Odober are the months of fowing, and the 
quantity thrown upon a bigeah is thirty feer, or 
nearly one Winchefter bufhel. 
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THe weeding of wheat is not an uniform practice ; 
between the different ploughings, however, the la- 
bourers are employed in gathering up the roots of 
fuch weeds as might vegetate. When thefe opera- 
tions are compleated, and the grain fown, vegeta- 
tion proceeds with great rapidity ; and the univerfal 
drynefs of the cold feafon in India, impofes new la- 
bours upon the hufbandman, who is obliged to wa- 
ter his crop three feveralitimes. The firft watering 
is given when the grain has rifen fix or feven inches 
above the mould, and the fucceffive repetitions of. it 
as the convenience of the, former, or the neceflity of 
his fields may require. The watering of landis a tafk 
far more laborious than the cultivation of it. Four 
bullocks, and three waterers, are with difficulty able 
to water an acre in nine days. In fome fituations 


the water is raifed from wells in the manner I have — 


defcribed in a former letter ; in others it is carried 
in bags, four men to each, from tanks. As thefe 
refervoirs may be at a greater or {maller diftance, the 
labour and expence muft be various ; in all fitua- 
tions both are confiderable. 


Tus price of labour is in this diftri@ about two 
rupees, eight anas per month, or one ana and a half 
per day. ‘The practice of giving perquifites in kind 
to labourers, which lately prevailed in Scotland, is 


found here: Each labourer, befide the wages already: 


{pecified, receives one coarfe blanket annually, and 
three, or fometimes four maunds of wheat at reap- 
ing time. The wages of a ploughman, reaper, and 

waterer, 
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waterer, are nearly the fame; their emolument in a 
plentiful year, though only about three-pence of our 
money, yields a pretty abundant fupport ; and where 
wages are higher than neceflary to fubfiftence, the 
fame pernicious idlenefs and diffipation, remarked in 
the labourers with you, are prevalent here. 


‘THE protection of the feed and crop is neceflary 
all over this country : fo numerous are the predatory 
enemies of the poor Ryut. A woman or a boy 1S 
placed to watch the field, and prevent the incur- 
fions of the deer and wild hogs; who as well as the 
birds are extremely deftrudtive. 

THe average produce of a biggah in this diftric, 
is reckoned fifteen maunds, the Ayeen Acbery {tates 
it at eighteen; but this muft be underftood of the 
belt (poulylands) crofts. An exact account of the 
taxes paid. by each diftrict, and the rent-roll of each 
proprietor, in the time of Acber, may be deemed a 
great acquifition towards a flatiftical account of Hin- 
doftan; fince it furnifhes a point of comparifon be- 
tween that and the prefent time. 


In every country artificers and tradefmen are ne- 
ceflary to aid the hufbandman. Simple as the rural 
unplements of the Hindoo are, he requires for their 
conftruction and repair the labour of a blackfmith, 
and fometimes of a carpenter. The pay of each for 
keeping one plough in fufficient order, and the other 
implements of a farm, is in kind, being twenty feey 
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of wheat annually. Charitable inftitutions, and a 
{tated provifion for religious purpofes, are alfo le- 
vied upon the farmer, who pays from fifteen to 
twenty feer yearly, for each plough he employs. 


ANOTHER confiderable burden is the maintenance 
of his cattle; a number are abfolutely neceflary to 
almoft every operation, whether of ploughing, har- 
rowing, watering, or thrafhing. The laft procefs is | 
in the Eaft more properly termed treading out the 
grain. It is performed by five or fix oxen, travel- 
ling round upon the fame floor ; when employed in 
this labour, the muzzling of them is exprefsly for- 
bidden by the Hindoo laws.. But here neceflity of- 
ten fuperfedes it ; and a poor Ryut, in a bad feafon, 
is compelled to limit the privileges of the ox, in or- 
der to preferve his ftarving family. Probably the 
Jews, who were bound by a fimilar precept, were 
alfo fometimes urged to infringe it, by the {trong in- 
fluence of the fame motive. ‘The herdfman is alfo a 
neceflary part of the expence of keeping cattle ; his 
pay confifts of a blanket annually, and half an ana | 
per month for each bullock ; if, however, the herd 
is numerous, he receives only a limited fum for the | 
whole. : 


THoucnu wheat be the prevailing crop on the | 
Jumna towards Agra, and Delhi, it is by no means | 
the only produce: On the contrary, the fame prac- | 
tice obtains here, which I have elfewhere noticed, of | 
fowing different crops on the fame ground ; parti- | 

cularly | 
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cularly fuch as come to maturity, nearly at the fame 
time. Jeaw (barley), mutter (peas), fome of the 
oil crops, and the yellow dye, called kboosoom (a 
marigold), are often mixed with wheat, a mode of 
hufbandry followed in fome parts of Britain, but al- 
ways injudicious. Other mifcellaneous crops are 
alfo fown, but not promifcuoufly with wheat, 
which come to maturity at different times; and 
this appears better hufbandry, though perhaps {till 
incorrect. 


Tue average rent of wheat land is about two 
rupees and a half per biggah, which is nearly 
one pound fterling per acre. One half of the pro- 
duce is alfo a common rent, in this tract; and 
where that is the agreement, an overfeer, on the 
part of the farmer and landholder, attends on'the 
reapers, his wages paid by the latter: fuch over- 
feers are common in every village. When the 
rent is paid in cafh, a Mushahut (meafurer), _ is 
employed, who receives one half ana for each 
biggah, under his charge. The fame fum is al- 
lowed to the Ameen, or fuperintendant of the mea- 
furer. | 


THE extent of farms is in this country very 
limited, for it muft bear a proportion to the ca- 
pital of the tenant which is generally fmall: nor 
is there here the fame opportunity afforded of ad- 
ding to his ftock, what he can raife by credit ; 
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as the intereft of money is fo great, the expedient 
would prove ruinous. Hence the ploughman is 
frequently the occupier of the farm, and his in- 
tereft in it is only annual. With one plough 
he can cultivate about fixteen biggahs, or five 
acres, an extremely {mall poffeffion, but his wants 
and expenditure are equally limited. A {mall piece 
of cloth round his middle, generally with one 
coarfe blanket, and a fort of turban, confifting 
of a cotton clout, make the whole of his war- 
drobe. His food is the cheapeft grain and vege- 
tables; a little ghee, with a pinch of falt between 
his finger and thumb. Such is the mode of life 
providence has allotted for many thoufand years 
to the Hindoo farmer; a lot which the fanciful 
Abbé Raynal has painted as fo angelical. His pic- 
ture is indeed beautiful; but it bears not the fmal- 
-left refemblance to the original. 


_Ir, however, the mere production, and prefer- 
vation of human life, without any regard to know- 
ledge or enjoyment, be an advantage, this ftate 
of hufbandry may be regarded in a favourable 
point of view; for it feems as well calculated for ~ 
population as any other. A family, confifting of a. 
wife, children, and a few fervants, maintained on 
every five acres arable, and as much wafte land, 
implies a great number of inhabitants; and pro- 
bably the whole of Hindoftan is capable: of being 
brought to this ftate. But the fubfiftence of fucha 
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family, allowing one half of the produce to the 
landholder, feems to be reduced to two pounds ten 
fhillings of our money; a revenue fo flender, as to 
exclude every idea of enjoyment iia the prefer- 
vation of life, 


SECT, 


SECT. XXXII. 


OF THE CULTURE OF THE PALM TREE, AND THE 
BAMBOO. 


Allahabad. 1798. 


Tuo Palm tree, next to the bamboo, is the moft 
univerfally ufeful which India produces; and is 
therefore cultivated in almoft the whole peninfula, as | 
well as in the iflands. Of the three different {pecies, 
the firft and moft ufeful is the Cocoa nut tree, which 
grows almoft perfectly ftraight, to the height of 
forty or fifty feet; and is nearly one in diameter. 
It has no branches, but about a dozen leaves {pring 
immediately from the top: thefe are about ten feet 
Jong, and nearly a yard in breadth towards the bot- 
tom. The leaves are employed to cover the houfes 
of the natives; to make mats either for fitting or ly- 
ing upon. The leaf when reduced to fine fibres, is — 
the material of which a beautiful and coftly carpet- 
ting is fabricated, ior thofe in the higher ranks ; the 

coarfer 
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coarfer fibres are made mto brooms. After thefe 
ufeful materials are taken from this leaf, the ftem 
{till remains, which is about the thicknefs of the 
ankle, and furnifhes firewood. 


THe wood of this palm, when frefh cut, is fpun- 
gy; but like that of the palm tree, it becomes hard, 
after being feafoned, and aflumes a dark brown 
colour. On the top of the tree, a large {hoot is 
produced, which when boiled refembles brocoli, 
but is faid to be of a more delicate tafte; and 
though much liked, is feldom ufed by the natives ; 
becaufe on cutting it off the pith is expofed, and 
the tree dies. Between this cabbage-like fhoot, and 
the leaves, there {pring feveral buds, from which, on 
making an incifion, there diftills a juice differing 
little from water, either in colour er confiftence. It 
is the employment of a certain clafs of men to climb 
to the tops of the trees in the evening, with earthen 
pots tied to their wailts, which they fix there to re- 
ceive the juice, which is regularly carried away be- 
fore the fun has had any influence upon it. This l- 
quor is fold in the Bazars by the natives, under the 
name of Toddy. It is ufed for yeft, and forms 
an excellent fubftitute. In this ftate it is drunk with 
avidity, both by the low Europeans and the natives ; 
and is reckoned a cooling, and agreeable beverage. 
After being kept a few hours, it begins to ferment, 
acquires a fharp tafte, and a flight intoxicating qua- 
lity. By boiling it, a coarfe kind of fugar is obtain- 
ed ; and by diftillation, it yields a {trong ardent fpi- 
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rit, which being every where fold, and at a low price, 
conflitutes one of the moft deftructive annoyances to 
our foldiers, | 


THE name given to this pernicious drink by Eu- 
ropeans, is Pariah Arrack, from the fuppofition that 
it is only drank by the Pariahs, or outcafts, that 
have no rank. It is true that no Hindoo of any of 
the four cafts is allowed by his religion to tafte any 
intoxicating liquor ; and in general this reftriction 1s 
only violated by ftrangers, dancers, players, and out- 
cafts. There are, however, exceptions ; and I have 
myfelf feen a Hindoo confefs that he was drunk, 
who did not feem to be deferted by his companions 
on account of that faux pas. The liberties which 
Muffulmans take with the precepts of their religion 
are notorious. ‘The wine or liquor mentioned by 
Quintus Curtius as a drink of the natives, may have 
been the hquor ufed by the Greeks. 


Tue trees from which the toddy is drawn, do not 
bear any fruit; but if the buds be left entire, they 
produce cluiters of the cocoa nut. This nut in the 
hufk, is as large as a man’s head; and when ripe 
falls with the leaft wind. If gathered frefh, it is 
green on the outfide; the hufk and the fhell are 
tender. The fhell, when divefted of the hufks, may 
be about the fize of an oftrich’s egg, and is lined 
with a white pulpy fubftance, which contains about a 
pint and a half of liquor like water; and though 

the 
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the tafte be fweet and agreeable, it is different from 


that of the toddy. 


In proportion as the fruit grows old, the fhell 
hardens, and the liquor diminifhes, till it is at laft 
entirely abforbed by the white milky fubftance ; 


_ which gradually acquires the hardnefs of the kernel 


of the almond, and is almoft as eafily detached from 


‘the fhell. The natives ule this nut in their victuals ; 


and from it they alfo exprefs a confiderable quantity 
of the pureft and beit lamp oil. The fubftance 
which remains after this operation, fupplies an_ ex- 
cellent food for poultry and hogs. Cups, and a va- 
riety of excellent utenfils fare made of the thell ; 
many of which you muft have noticed on our Euro- 
pean tables. 


Tue hufk of the cocoa nut is nearly an inch 
thick, and.is perhaps the moift valuable part of the 
tree; for it confifts of a number of ftrong fibres, 
eafily feparable, which furnifhes the material for the 
greateft part of the India cordage; but is by no 
means the only fubftitute which the country affords 
for hemp. This the natives work up with much 


fkall: 


Tue Palmyra, or as it is called by the Portugueze 
the palmeire brabo, a name borrowed from them by 
the Englith, is taller than the cocoa tree; and at- 
fords ftill greater fupplies of toddy ; becaufe its 


fruit is of little requelt from the {mallnefs of its 


lize ; 
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fize ; the produce of the tree is therefore generally 
drawn off in the liquid ftate. This tree, like the 
cocoa, has no branches; and like it too fends forth 
from the top a number of large leaves, which are 
employed in thatching houfes, and in the manu- 
facture of mats and umbrellas. The timber of the 
tree is much ufed in building. : 


Tue Date tree being fmaller makes not fo con- 
fpicous a figure in the Indian foreft as the two laft 
defcribed, Its fruit never arrives at maturity in 
India: toddy is drawn from it, but not in fuch 
quantity, nor of fo good a quality, as that which is 
produced by the other fpecies of the fame genus. 
The India date tree is therefore of {mall value com- 
paratively with the palmyra, and that is much infe- 
rior to the cocoa. 


THe Bamboo is the moft ufeful of all trees to the 
natives: in India as well as China, this tree has de- 
generated into above fifty different fpecies, which are 
applied in rural economy to {till a greater number of 
ufes. It is called by botanifts Arundo bambos, and 
Arundo arbor, names firft given by the Portugueze, 
from the violent explofions it makes im the fire, cauf- 
ed by the expanfion of the air between the knots.” 


Puiny fpeaking of this tree, has been guilty of an 
exaggeration, or perhaps a miftake, in afferting that 
a fingle one is fufficient to make a boat: Navigio- 
rum etiam vicem prestant, (si credimus ) singula inter- 
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modia. ‘The truth is, that when made into a frame, 
and covered with a hide, it ferved this purpofe in 
the fame manner as the Coraeles of the ancient Bri- 
tons ; and in this way it was frequently ufed by the 
troops of Hyder-Ally in crofling rivers. ‘The bam- 
boo in its natural {tate being no thicker than a man’s 
thigh, cannot fingly fupply the place of a canoe. 


Wuat is moft remarkable of the bamboo is the 
rapidity of its growth, and the fhort fpace in which 
it arrives at perfection. Its immenfe height, from 
fifty to eighty feet, is completed in a fingle year ; 
and during the fecond its wood acquires all that 
hardnefs and elafticity which renders it fo ufeful for 
the various purpofes to which it is applied. As the 
growth of the moft rapid of our timber trees is in- 
comparably flower, and the number fewer on the 
fame {pace of ground, it may not be rash to affirm, 
that a fingle acre of thriving bamboos will furnifh as 
much wood as ten or fifteen of any other tree. 


THE joints either are, or can eafily be made water- 
tight, when they are ufed as pitchers for water, oil, 
or other liquids. ‘This tree is often applied for 
making mats, and bafket work, for the frames of 
flender houfes, whofe roofs are of the fame material ; 
its toughnefs and fiflibility, render it peculiarly fit for 
all thefe purpofes ; as well as carts, beds, rigging of 
boats, and various other ufes in rural economy. 


THE 
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Tue thick infpiffated juice of this reed, called 
sacar nambu, is of a grateful tafte, and has long been 
a favourite medicine jn the Eaft, without perhaps 
much accuracy of difcrimination of the cafes where it 
might be beneficial. ‘This facharum is faid to be ftill 
ufed by the Hakims in medical prefcriptions. 


THE bamboo grows in ftools, of twenty or thirty 
from the fame bottom, in the manner of our oaks af- 
ter being cut over. It rifes toa great height, fpread-_ 
ing as it advances, till it meets with the adjoining 
ftools, and thus it completely excludes the rays of 
the fun from the intervening arches; the colour of 
the reeds is at firft green, and afterwards a pale yel- 
low, affording to the natives a delightful retreat from 
the rays of the fun, and as fome fuppofe, the Bp 
tive model of the Gothic arch. 


4 SECT. 


SECT, XXXIV. 
OF THE MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR, AND OF SILK. 


ee | 


Chunar, 1798. 


Ir is fortunate for Great Britain that fhe is not de- 
pendent on her Welt India Iflands for the articles of 
fugar and rum, which are now become in fome mea- 
fure neceflaries of life to a large portion of the in- 
habitants. The havoc made by that deftrudtive cli- 
mate, will neceflarily become more fenfibly felt in 
proportion as foreign territories are enlarged; the 
mortality, in time of war, among the troops necef- 
fary for the defence of thefe iflands, muft in time 
become fo heavy a drain upon the effective f{trength 
of the nation, as may render it a politic meafure to 
abandon them to their fate. 


In that event, Bengal will furnifh an ample fupply 
of the above-mentioned articles, for its capacity of 
VoL. Il. tT , pro- 
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producing them at a much cheaper rate is fully efta- 
blifhed*. In the Britith Weft India iflands, fugar 
cofts the planter at an average 1]. 18s. per cwt. al- 
lowing the rum to defray the contingent expences of 
his eftate; while in Bengal it has been fhewn by the 
beft informed men in this country, that the fame quan- 
tity can be manufactured at nearly 4s. 8d. fterling. 
The eafe, fimplicity, and cheapnefs of cultivation 
will account for this great difference, in conjunction 
with the low price of labour, which, at a medium, 
does not amount to two-pence a day for each work- 
-man. In fome places labour may be purchafed ftill 
lower; and being paid frequently in grain it is ftill 
more lightly felt by the cultivator. 


Tue utenfils, {tock, and flaves, are very expenfive 
in the one country; in the other comparativély 
nothing. A mill conftructed of two wooden rollers, 
in value one rupee, with a few earthen pots, is the 
whole outlaid ftock in many diftri€ts; in others, 
where the cattle mill is ufed, the expence is ftill 
within the fortieth part of what the moft trifling 
work would coft in the Weft Indies. The exten- 
five waftes capable of producing abundantly, but un- 
produdtive merely from want of cultivation, afford a 
wi ‘e range for this culture, without much additional 
expence for the rent of land. In Jamaica we are 
informed, that to clear and fettle a plantation capa- 

ble 


* Vide an Address to the Gov. General in 1788. 
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ble of producing 100 hhds. of fugar annually, would 
require an advance of 20,000/. for mills, utenfils, 
and neceflary erections. If even all thefe charges 
could be avoided, ftill the price of labour would 
prevent a competition in thefe iflands, where it is faid 
to amount: to two thirds of the whole coft of fugar. 
The planter who hires the labour of other flaves, 
which is frequent, and this is perhaps nearly the 
price at which labour can otherwife be procured, 
pays one fhilling and feven-pence daily for each 
flave, or about ten times. the wages of a Bengal 
labourer. 


TuesE facts have been fubmitted fome time ago 
to the public, by a refpectable merchant in Calcutta, 
and as they become more generally known, will 
perhaps bring the labour of flaves into greater dilf- 
repute, than general arguments againft the equity of 
that traffic. "They will probably fuggeft the pro- 
priety of employing the large proportion of fhipping 
in the port of Calcutta in this trade, rather than 
allowing it to be engroffed by foreign merchants. 
American and Danith fhips, or veffels under thefe 
colours, are annually increafing in the port of Cal- 
cutta ; if by their means the foreign market be more 
cheaply fupplied, the time may come when they may 
fuperfede in a great meafure the other traders. ; 


Sucu faéts, if found true in experiment, will 
plead the expediency of relieving Great Britain from 
the heavy burden of the defence of the Welt Indies ; 

Ss and 
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and of exonerating its inhabitants from that enors 
mous tax they pay in the high price of fugar, and of 
admitting the great body of the natives of India to 
employ their labour on a large branch of cultivation, 
for which nature feems to have adapted their coun- 
try*. But it is the bufinefs of private individuals 
to flate facts that come under their notice; to frame 
regulations is the province of their fuperiors. | 


We have already noticed fome particulars relative 
to the produce of filk, with which India feems to 
have fupplied the market of Europe from the earlieft 
times. Greece, Italy, and France have in fubfe- 
quent periods fupplanted the natives in this trade, in. 
the fame manner that America has done with regard 
to indigo. 


A confiderable quantity of filk is produced in the 
countries on the north eaft of Bengal, from wild 
worms, and worms fed on other plants than ‘the 
mulberry. Some of this is exported to the weft of 
India, and part reaches Europe. The Bengal filk 
produced in the filatures of the natives, is deemed 
inferior to the beft Italian. ‘That defect has not yet 
been accounted for; nor is it afcertained whether 
it be owing to defeCtive manufacture, or a wrong 
treatment of the worms. Five varieties of the filk 
worm are known; but that is preferred, which, from 

its 


* Vide Remarks on the agriculture of Bengal. 
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its name, has been deemed ‘indigenous. When 
young they all require to be fed with leaves cut very 
fine; but as they advance in growth, their food is 
lefs minutely cut, till at laft the leaves are given en. 
tire. In little more than a month they arrive at 
their full fize; after changing their fkin for the laft 
time, they begin their cocoons. ‘They are then re- 
moved into bafkets, with feparate apartments, where 
they {pin their web. The cocoons being compleated, 
a few are fet apart for propagation, the reft are placed - 
in the heat of the fun, to kill the chry/alis. 


‘Tue peafants fell their beft cocoons to the Com- 
pany’s filatures: from fuch as are rejécted, they 
wind off the filk. The cocoons, as a preparation 
for this, are put into a hole dug for the purpole, 
with the excretions of the worms collected from the 
bafkets.in which they were fed. A little water is 
then added, and the whole covered up to effervefce 
for two days. They are then removed and boiled in 
an earthen vefiel; when the filk is wound off by a 
hand reel. 


Tue expence of firft planting the mulberry in a 
biggah of land, including ploughing. hoeing, weed- 
ing, and other charges, may at a medium amount 
to fourteen rupees; and the charge annually after 
may be eftimated at nine rupees. The plant 1s fre- 
quently fold to the feeders by the load, and the ufual 
price is about twenty rupees per biggah; if from 
this the annua! charge of culture, and the intereft of 

T3 money 
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money advanced during the firft year be dedutted, 


a profit to the cultivator of between three and four 
rupees will remain*. 


Tue feveral profits of the feeder, fpinner, and 
reeler of filk, cannot be properly afcertained ; but 
as the profits of different kinds of labour balance 
each other, they are probably very nearly on a foot- 
ing. From one biggah of land two mauns of co- 
coons may be produced, at eighteen rupees per feer 
when reeled. The reeling is a tedious operation, 
and adds about a rupee and a half to the price of the 
feer of filk. Two feer of reeled filk is the produce 
of one maun of cocoons; and this on an average is 


reckoned worth fifty thillings. 


Turse eftimates to be accurate would require al- 
lowance for that filk of inferior quality ufed for the 
India market, which refembles that known in Italy 
by the name of Floretta. Another coarfe produce 
is obtained from the fur picked off from the co- 
coons ; it is fpun into yarn, and manufactured into 
carpets. 


Tue hand reel in this country participates {trone- 
ly of the fimplicity and cheapnefs of all the imple- 
ments employed by the natives. The wheel for cot- 
ton {pinning may be conftrudted for a few anas; al- 

though 


* For a‘detail of those calculations, vide Remarks, &c. 
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eught it performs the fame work as our fpinnine 
wheels, and upon fimilar principles. I have only ob- 
ferved women at this employment ; and in a country 
where the manufactures are perfectly calculated for 
their labour, it is furprifing how feldom they are em- 
ployed. Induftry can hardly be ranked among their 
“virtues. Among all claffes it is neceflity of fubfitt- 
ence, and not choice, that urges to labour: a native 
will not earn fix rupees a month, by working a few 
hours more, if he can live upon three: and if he 
has three, he will not work at all. 


T 4 SECT; 


SECT. XXXV. 


CULTURE OF OPIUM AND TOBACCO. 


@ee6804 8066066 @ 


Benares, Nov. 179%. 


Opium is cultivated in this neighbourhood, and that 
of Patna to a confiderable extent; for it con{titutes 
a branch of the commerce which Bengal carries on 
with Europe, China, and other parts to the eaftward, 
of no {mall importance. The virtues of this vegetable 
production as a medicine have long been fo well 
known, that they require no illuftration. In Afia, 
however, this drug conftitutes one of the luxuries of 
life almoft in univerfal ufe. It fupplies the place of 
fermented liquors, and operates upon the conflitu- 
tion with equal violence. The Turks in Europe are 
fond of it to excefs, and fo are the whole of the in- 
habitants to the eaft of India. 


Ir is difficult to. determine whether the ufe of 
opium or oi fermented liquors is moft detrimental to 
fociety : 
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fociety : unhappily the victims who fall a flave to ei- 
_ ther, are enfnared by a habit which they find it im- 
poflible to relinquifh ; becaufe the conftitution, when 
habituated to a ftrong ftimulus, becomes incapable 
of carrying on the functions of life without continual 
excitement ; which of itfelf brings on. debility and 
premature decay. The Nabob of Oude, who died a 
few weeks ago, had accuftomed himfelf to exceflive 
dozes of it, which is faid to have fhortened the perio 
of his life. 


Opium is the produce of a {pecies of the poppy, 
Papaver somniferum, whofe root and ftem become 
pretty large, and abound with a bitter juice. The 
{talk of this plant rifes to the height of three or four 
feet, and produces oblong indented leaves, refembling 
thofe of the lettuce, while the flower has the appear- 
ance of a tulip. When at full growth an incifion is 
made at the top of the plant, from whence there if- 
fues a white milky juice, which congeals before it is 
gathered. This operation upon the plant is repeat- 
ed two or three times; but every fucceeding pro- 
duce becomes lefs abundant and of inferior quality. 
After thefe proceffes the opium is kneaded with wa- 
ter till it aflume the confiftence of pitch, ee it is 
made into {mail cakes. 


THE opium of Bengal, like the other vegetable 
produce of this country, is far inferior in {trength to 
that of Euroge; and this being perfectly afcertain- 
ed it is adminiftered by the medical practitioners in 

far 
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far greater quantity: In part, however, this may be 
owing to the imperfection of the art of purifying 
among the natives*. 


Tue culture of this drug is a branch of agricul- 
ture long known to the natives of thefe provinces ; 
but for the improvement and extenfion of it, they 
are probably much indebted to the interference of 
Europeans refiding among them. It requires the 
beft foil well manured ;. and the crop demands much 
labour and attention, during its whole progrefs, 
while the produce is not reckoned equally profitable 
to that of fugar or tobacco. Except in a few fituae 
tions, the natives are not defirous of cultivating 
opium. The money advanced by the contractor, 
and the expectation of his countenance and intereft, 
imduces them to embark in the bufinefs, rather than 
any fanguine hope of profit. 


THE produce of an acre is more variable and un- 
certain under this than perhaps any other crop. It 
has been eftimated at fixty pounds weight per acre 
by fome, and at thirty by others; the laft is pro- 
bably the jufteft averageft. 


A {mall quantity of feed yielding oil to the value 
of two or three rupees per acre, is the grower’s only 
advan- 


* The ingenious Dr Howison has found out a proces 
which renders the Bengal opium as pure as that of Turkey. 
4# Vide Remarks, &c. p. 80; also Dr Keir. 
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advantage, befides the raw juice of the poppy which 
he delivers to the contractor, at a certain price fixed 
by the contract. ‘The medium rate may amount to 
one rupee for five quarters of a pound weight of this 
juice. 


THE poppy land muft be thoroughly pulverifed by 
twelve or fifteen ftirrings before the feeds are fown ; 
and at that period, too, it muft be raifed in ridges 
for watering: feveral weedings, a drefling of ma- 
nure, and frequent irrigation, fucceflively follow 
during the growth of the plant. That is no fooner 
compleated, than a very confiderable: labour com- 
mences in gathering the juice; during two or three 
weeks a number of perfons are employed in making 
incifions with a fmall inftrument in each capfule ; 
and in the morning they return to fcrape off the 
juice exuded from the wounds. | 


A produce of between twenty and thirty rupees 
each acre is, perhaps, a more {canty reward for fo 
much labour, than what is afforded by a crop of 
corn: But to Europeans the trade ts fafcinating : its 
actual produce almoft never coincides with the true 
averace. If infects, wind, rain, or hail deftroy the 
crop of one feafon; another year, peculiarly fortu- 
nate, perhaps enriches the whole cultivators. This 
hazard inftead of checking, encourages individuals, 
in proportion to their hopes of perfonal good for- 
tune. 


THE 
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‘THE raw juice being thus procured, the prepara- 
tion of it is carried on under the immediate fuperin- 
tendence of the contractor*. The procefs confifts 
of evaporating the watery particles by the heat. of the 
fun; which are replaced by oil of poppy feed, to pre- 
vent the drying of the refin. The opium is formed 
into cakes, covered with leaves of the poppy; and 
when fufficiently dry is packed in chefts with the 
chaff of poppy feeds. 


Mucu precaution is neceflary in this procefs to 
detect adulterations, which are frequent both in raw 
and purified opium. The materials of adulteration 
are not eafily difcoverable: they have been fuppofed 
to be an abftract from the ftalk and leaves of the 
poppy, and gums and refins of various plants. _ 


Tue facility of adulteration feems to jultify the mo- 
nopoly referved by the Hon. Company of this drug ; 
perhaps too in a moral view it is defenfible, as it is 
certainly a matter of found policy to difcourage the 
internal confumption of it among the inhabitants. 
In China it is prohibitedt ; but China notwithftand- 
ing is the great market for opium; for there, as 
every where elfe, vicious appetite is often {tronger 
than legal reftraint. 


* The contract for opium is now abolished, and the super- 
intendance of the manufacture is committed to a civil servant 
of the Company. 

+ Hoopoo’s proclamation against it at Canton, Asiatic 
Regist. Vol. III. 

rs) ToBACcCco 
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ToBACcco Is a very general produce in the northern 

and weftern provinces: It requires as rich a foil as 
- opium, and an equal fhare of manure; and therefore 
it is moft frequently raifed on the rich {pots imter- 
fperfed among the dwellings of the peafantry. It 
has been -calculated that this article may be railed, 
fhipped, and carried to market, at the low price of 
two rupees a maund, or about thirteen pounds fter- 
ling per ton. In every diftrict where tobacco is raif- 
ed, it requires a laborious cultivation, but more par- 
ticularly in the fouthern diftriéts where the ground is 
made tor it. ‘Tranfplanting is neceflary, one or two 
weedings, and one hoeing with the hand; during 
the growth of the plant it is frequently vifited by the 
labourer, to break off the heads of the ftalk, and to 
pick the decayed leaves. When gathered, it is dried 
by being fufpended on beds of withered grafs, by 
means of ropes; but in this procefs it muft be fhel- 
tered from the exceflive heat of the fun, and from 
the dews of the night. 


BrTweEeEn 16 and twenty mauns of tobacco is rec- 
koned a medium produce from three biggahs, which 
yields a confiderable profit to the grower, though 
valued only at a rupee each maun. In thefe pro- 
vinces a fufficient number of hands, and perhaps a 
fufficient quantity of land could be afforded for the 
fupply of the whole market of Europe: Some at- 
tempts have been made to export it thither; but it is 
conceived. that the fpecies cultivated here is too weak. 

to 
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to fuit that market. From what I have. obferved 
with regard to the flavour and ftrength. of other 
vegetables produced in this climate, I fhould con- 
clude the Bengal tobacco to be weaker, though of 
the fame fpecies; but admitting that the article 
could be produced of the fame quality, and pre- 
pared to fill the Europe market, it is probable a 
lefs produce would be drawn at an average from 
the acre, becaufe a greater extent of cultivation fup- 
pofes an inferiority of foil, fince the choice land is 
already occupied. 


Tue known enterprife of Europeans would how- 
ever probably more than counteract every adverle 
circum{tance, whether arifing from the foil, or the 
diftance of the carriage. The effect of large capi- 
tals invefted in the trade, would go to reduce the 
original coft, which has hitherto been enhanced 
by the number of intermediate dealers on {mall 


ftock. 


In the Indigo branch, Européan capital and en-. 


terprife has already been attended with this. confe- 
quence. This dye, from its name, (Indicum) ap- 
pears to have been known in the country from the 
earlieft times; and till fupplanted by the American 
produce actually fupplied the European market. 
The capital of Europeans, and their fkill, has again 
extended the exportation perhaps beyond its ancient 
limits, certainly beyond the former quantity. | 

| It 
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ir is not from raifing {mall parcels ona few 
bigeahs of ground, that competent fkill or economy 
of labour can be acquired. Yet this has been in- 
variably the management of natives in the culture 
of tobacco and indigo. In the latter fome im- 
provements indifputably valuable, have, lately been 
made, particularly in the feafons of fowing, and 
the number of crops; in drying the ftuff by arti- 
ficial heat; in contriving a procefs to prevent in- 
jury by worms; and in the fuperior finenefs of the 
article. 


By thefe means, from being an inconfiderable 
produce, the indigo has become an object of great 
importance; and it is probable that the fame en. 
terprife, were it applied to the culture of tobacco, 
and other articles, would be rewarded with fimilar 
fucccefs. The docility of the natives, their poverty, 
and want of ambition, though adverle to them as 
proprietors of works, on their own account, qualify 
them for fervants to Europeans. Employment un- 
der them for a certain monthly hire-would prove a 
vaft melioration of the condition of thoufands in 
India, and add to the trade and comfort of the 
country. 


Tuey who have a fyftem to maintain, muft de- 
fend it at all hazards; it is for them to rail again{t 
monopolies, and reprobate all connection with A- 
fia; but an unprejudiced perfon who has refided any 

3 time 
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time in the country muft have difcovered an infinite 

number of advantages which European intercourfe _ 
has produced, and which it muft continue to pro- 
duce. The ingenious arguments of Dr Smith upon 
this fubject, are pleafing in a fyftem of commercial 
freedom , but are in many inftances inapplicable to 
human. affairs. | 


SECT. — 


SECT. XXXV. 


SALTPETRE AND OTHER ARTICLES PRODUCED IN THE 
DISTRICT. 


Benares, 1798. 


You muft frequently have heard mentioned the 
common procefs by which faltpetre is obtained from 
.earth impregnated with its particles. It is repro- 
duced in the fame earth in the courfe of two years, 
when the procefs may again be repeated with equal 
fuccefs. sIn the fecond procefs a {mall portion of 
-frefh earth muft be added, to prevent the nitre from 
running into too fmall cryftals. The traéts parched 
.by the hot winds, form a boundary to which this 
smanufacture 1s limited; and it has been obferved. 
that during thefe winds the production of nitre is 
ithe moft abundant. It has been fuppofed, that as 
the hot winds have lately;-in the change of feafons, 
_ extended their influence into the province of Bengal, 


Veu. II. U the 
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the manufacture might fucceed in the lower dif- 


tricts. 


SALTPETRE is at prefent manufactured in Behar, 
and the provinces weft of it, to the annual amount 
of 200,000 mauns. ‘The price to the India Com- 
pany, who export the far greateft part of it, is a- 
bout two rupees per maun. ‘The reft paying duty 
and carriage, with profits to intermediate dealers, 
rifes to double the above price. ‘The trade during 
the prefent war, has been prohibited to private deal- 
ers and foreigners. 


THESE provinces have been found to produce 
‘this article at one third fefs expence than it can be 
furnifhed in Kurope, and muft therefore be able ta 
command the markets there, in the event of a fair 
competition. The very nature of the article fup- 
pofes the neceflity of every government maintaining 
eftablifhments for its manufacture. A monopoly of 
it in the hands of one nation would lead to confe- 


quences hichly interefting to every other. © Notwith- 


ftanding this circumitance, the far greater. part of 
the demand of Europe will be fupplied from this 
quarter fo foon as trade is permitted to run in its 
natural channel, by being more fully underftood. 
There has appeared a calculation tending to prove 


that faltpetre may be imported from Bengal to Eu- — 
rope at 251. per ton, whereas that manufactured in — 


Spain cofts from 9Ol. to 1001. fterling. 


Ir 
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Ir is probable that the importance of thefe pro- 
vinces has never yet been fully difcerned, nor their 
value felt. Time, and more liberal ideas of com- 
merce, will difcover other branches of trade which 
India may advantageoufly carry on with Europe. 
We are at prefent indebted to Portugal for the an- 
nual fupply of raw hides, to the amount of nearly a 
million * ; an equal quantity might be furnifhed by 
Bengal on terms perhaps equally advantageous. 


We have already mentioned the buffalo as an ob- 
ject of natural hiftory, and an inftrument of rural la- 
bour ; but that animal is {till more valuable as af- 
fording an article of commerce. ‘The black cattle of 
thefe provinces, including the buffalo, have been efti- 
mated at 200,000,000 ; taking the number at one 
tenth part of this eftimate, a fupply equal to that of 
Brazil might eafily be obtained. ‘Fhis has been 
reckoned 120,000 annually, a number probably 
much inferior to the cafualties of this part of India, 
where the currier feldom thinks it worth his trouble 
to {kin any animal dying a natural death. A cow- 
hide, after tanning, cofts eight anas; that of a buf- 
falo being larger, may bring ten or twelve. At 
_ two rupees each, hides tanned in the beft manner 
which is known here, might be fhipped for Europe ; 
perhaps they may be furnifhed at a {till cheaper rate. 


Te From 


* Vide Remarks, &c. p. 140. 
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From Hurdwar to Cape Comorin, the Britifh 
nation poflefles either doininion or mfluence ; and 
this vaft tract of country, which contains almoft eve- 
ry foil and climate, will probably be found capable 
of producing every article hitherto deemed peculiar 
to China or America. It is certainly a wide and un- 
tried field for experitnent, of which in all human 
probability the indolent and unambitious natives 
would never have availed themfelves. That they have 
fallen under the guidance and dominion of a more 
enterprifing peopie, may perhaps be one of thofe def- 
tinations of Providence of which, as we are incapable 
of forefeeing the confequences, we muit be unfit to 
appreciate the wifdom.. However this may be, the 
‘conclufion is fair, until experience contradict it ;° 
that as India has been found to contain birds, ani- 
mals, infe@ts, and plants fimilar to thofe of other 
countries in the fame latitudes, it muft poffefs every 
eflential requifite for fimilar productions to exercrfe 
the indultry of the manufacturer, or to reward the 
labour of the poor. 7 


A Gentleman, equally diftinguifhed for his hu- 
manity, as he is by an extenfive knowledge of the 
fituation of India, ftates, ‘* that no public provifion 
exifts in our provinces to relieve the wants of the 
poor and helpleis. The only employment in which 
widows and female orphans, incapacitated from field 
labour by ficknefs, or by their rank can earn a fub- 
filtence, is by {pinning ; and this is the only employ- 
ment to which the female part of .a family.can ap- 

ply 
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ply, to maintain the men, fhould they be difqualified 
for labour by infirmity or otherwife. ‘To all itis a 
refource, which when not abfolutely neceflary to their 
fubfiftence, contributes at leaft to relieve the dil- 
trefles of the poor. Thefe diftrefles are great, and 
ef none greater than of the many decayed fami- 
lies who once enjoyed the comforts of life. Thefe 
are numerous in India, and whether entitled to the 
confideration of Government or not, they have cer- 
tainly a claim on their humanity.” 


SucH confiderations have fuggefted various em- 
ployments to this benevolent writer, which might 
contribute to their relief, while they added to the 
commerce and profperity of. the country. He pro- 
pofes cotton yarn, which could be imported into 
England from Bengal cheaper than cotton wool. He 
alleges that linen and woollen yarn are imported 
from Ireland to the large amount of 330,000 pounds 
annually ; and contends that if no injury be fuftained 
by the manufa@urers of Britain from this circum- 
ftance, they would be equally uninjured by the im- 
portation of cotton yarns from Bengal. ‘This rea- 
foning he applies to cotton wool, {ilk in the cocoon, 
and filature and wound filk, 


DirFERENT fpecies of wood for the dyer, and the 
cabinet-maker, are alfo recommended inftead of that 
employed in dunnage. ‘The gums, and vegetable 
oils, with which England is fupplied from foreign 
countries, are the product of thefe provinces; and 


uo the 
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the exportation, he argues, would reward the induf- 
try of the native inhabitants. Tincal, borax, fal am- 
moniac, and various other articles might be procured 
in this country ; but probably not on equal terms: 
and as often as this happens, the operations of the 
manufacturer, and the fpeculations of the merchant 
will be guided, not by the wifhes of the benevolent, 
but by their own views of private advantage. 


THe man who begins a new branch of manufac- 
ture, and carries it on with perfeverance, is the molt 
ufeful member of a community. His money circu- 
lates among the laborious poor, and is more bene- 


ficially beftowed than if the fame fums were beltow- — 


ed in charity upon the indolent. Such enterprifes, 


however, are in general undertaken from views of 


private and individual emolument: and to ftimulate 


to fuch exertions it is neceflary firft to prove that 


they are likely to be lucrative. If by any means the 


mumber of private adventurers to India be increafed, 
there can remain no doubt of their enterprife or e+ 


mulation : an excefs of thefe qualities has often been 
their fault, and the punifhment of it their ruin. The 
indigo trade affords too many proofs of this fa&t ; nor 
is there any bufinefs in the hands of Europeans that 


does not illuftrate the truth of it. That fpirit which 
induces a man to combat every fentiment of affection, — 
whether for his country or his friends, and prompts — 


him to abandon them with fo much perfonal rifk, is 
a full fecurity for the enterprife of almoft are 

aaa in India. 
THIS 
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Tuts character of the Britifh merchants is confpi- 
cuous in Calcutta; and it affords a ftrong prefump- 
tion, that trading in the various artie¢les above enume- 
rated, holds out no profpeét of advantage ; otherwife 
it would have attracted the notice of fo difcerning a 
body of men nor is it tobe urged that politicians, 
or embarrafling regulations have prevented this. ‘The 
ingenuity of merchants -has found means of evading 
or furmounting almoft every regulation that mulitated 
againit their intereft. 


U 4 SECT. 


SECT. XXXVI. 


OF HARVESTING, &c. IN UPPER INDIA, 


Chunar, March 1798. 


Yuis and the fubfequent month conftitute the har- 
veft feafon in thofe diftriéts where wheat and barley 
are the prevailing crops, and where from this eleva- 
tion the inundations of the Ganges do not convey 
moifture or fertility for the production of rice. 


Or the various mixture which has grown on the 
fame field, flax and muftard are the firft ripe. Thefe 
are both deftined for oil; and when pulled and 
trode out, the feed is fecured in bafkets, till a con- 
venient period for bruifing it arrives. ‘The treading 
out is performed in the open field, on a fmooth fpot, 
that has been levelled and prepared for the purpofe, 
fo that the feed and chaff can be {wept up as eafily as 
from a barn floor. 

On 
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Ow fome fields the barley and flax are reaped to- 
gether; or are pulled up by the roots if the crop 
prove too fhort for the fickle. More frequently, 
however, the flax and muflard according as they: 
ripen, are gleaned from the other grains. In the 
fame manner the flowers are picked from the yellow 
dye, and dried for prefervation: thus by collecting 
the different crops as they ripen, the wheat or barley 
which remains, is greatly mjured by being fuccel- 
fively trampled in thefe different operations. The 
practice of multifarious crops, if cenfurable with 
you who reap all forts at once, muft prove much 
more objectionable where fo much pernicious walte 
is occafioned by the feet of the reapers. 


Tue harvefting of the natives, like all their other 
labours, difplays much more buftle than difpatch « 
you may perceive fome hundreds ftraggling through 
a field without any method or regularity. Some. 
pick the flower of the dye ; others cut flax, fome ga- 
ther muftard, while feveral are collecting into 
bunches what is reaped, and carrying them to the 
thrafhing floor. A Company of reapers with you 
are fo ftationed at their labour, that you can judge 
eafily both of the quantity performed by each work- 
man, and the manner in which he executes it. A- 
mong them emulation ftimulates to exertion and 
cheerfulnefs ; here every one faunters through the 
field as he pleafes, and no one performs nearly one 
_ half of the work that might be difpatched by a more 
judicious diftribution. 

A. Hin 
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A Hindoo reaper turning out to his work, {carce~ 
ly recals to your mind the image of a European la- 
bourer ; while hhis.head is wrapt up in a profufion of 
dirty cloth, the reft.of his body is almoft naked ; and 
the cold of the mornings at this feafon makes his 
limbs fhake more like a perfon about.to fall down in 
an ague than a reaper going to perform a day’s la- 
bour. In one hand he carries a very fmall hook, in 
the other a rope, with which he carries home all that 
he cuts during the day. | 


Tue ufe of cattle in carrying the crop is feldom 
practifed ; nor is this to be afcribed altogether to the 
badnefs of the roads, for at this feafon the foil is every — 
where dry and firm, but to the fmall quantity cut 
down, which is frequently not more than the reaper 
can carry. Thrafhing being often performed in the 
field, the ftraw becomes {till more eafily conveyed 
from the diminution of weight. On the field the 
wheat, barley, and flax are much lighter than they 
are in England. while the Palma Chrifti, the Indian 
corn, and the Badjera*, are far more-bulky than any 
produce of Englith hufbandry. ‘They rife from eight 
to twelve feet in height, and are often fo thick that 
they are impervious to the aur. “The fugar alfo 
grows pretty tall; and from its great clofenefs mutt 
itagnate the air: fo that did not experience contra- 
dict the {uppofition, you would conclude that it en- 
piched rather than impoyertlhed the foil. The leafy 

and 


* A kind of millet, 
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and leguminous plants do not uniformly enrich the 
land upon which they are raifed; fome of them, as 
tobacco, draw fo much nourifhment, that ftagnated 
air cannot fupply the wafte. Tobacco land, as well 


as fugar fields, muft therefore be invigorated with 
manure. 


Mucun of the wheat and barley here, as well as of 
the rice, is loft by over ripenefs. he labour of har- 
velting fo many crops, all coming forward nearly at 
the fame time, is too much for the farmer to over- 
take. Some kinds, like the flowers of the yellow 
dye, muft be picked for feveral weeks at intervals, 
from the fucceflion of flowers coming forward gra- 
dually. The barley, therefore, which is a common 
mixture with this crop, is not only repeatedly trodden, 
but often drops before the labourer can afford time 
for cutting it down. 


NeiruHer the different fields, nor the feparate pof- © 
feflions of Ryuts, are parted. by hedges as they are 
in England; but here shelter is lefs neceflary, as the 
extraordinary height to which fome of the crops rife, 
yields fufficient fhelter to all in their vicinity. The 
pafture lands being generally in a barren or waite 
{tate, and lying at a diftance, fences become unnecef- 
fary ior their defence. Should, however, the coun- 
try become completely occupied, or hufbandry be car- 
ried on with greater vigour, fences and inclofures 
would be found as neceflary as they are in Britain, 
and an equally valuable acquifition in hufbandry. 

2 Artificial 
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Artificial graffes could never be preferved withou, 
fences; nor has the fubftitutien of a herdfman on clay 
foils ever anfwered the end of protecting them. By 
trefpafling for a few hours, the feet of black cattle 
have been found entirely to ruin a field of fown 
grafles. ' | 


Hervine of fheep, cattle, and goats, is common 
not only in Behar, but over all India; and there is 
reafon to believe that a more certain criterion can- 
not be afforded of imperfect hufbandry ; for without 
reft, pafturing cattle never thrive. Here, where the 
paftures are common to a whole village, each tenant 
feems to put to it as many cattle as he choofes. The 
land is overttocked ; the cattle ftarved; and inftead 
of a greater profit, the wretched peafant does not 
reap the half of the benefit that a third part of his 
ftock, properly fed, would yield. Examples of this 
wretched management are two frequently under your 
obfervation to require any comments from me upon 
the fubject. Here, however, the fyftem is beyond 
all meafure more pernicious, from the length to 
which it is carried. I have met a drove of fome 
hundred cattle coming in from this wretched pafture, 
‘not one of which would have weighed againft your 
belt fheep. ‘Phe black cattle and the hogs are barely 
kept alive; the goats and fheep on a fhort pafture 
make a better fubfiltence, but are peyer fattened un- 
lefs at the ftall. 


During 
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Durine the dry feafon, and more particularly the 
prevailing of the hot winds, every thing like verdure 
difappears ; fo that on examining a herd of cattle, and 
their pafture, you are not fo much furprifed at their 
leannefs, as that they are alive. The grafs cutters, 
a clafs of fervants kept by Europeans for procuring 
food for their horfes, will bring provender from a 
field where grafs is — vifible. ‘They ufe a fharp 
inftrument, like a trowel, with which they cut the 
roots below the furface. Thefe roots, when cleared 
of earth by wafhing, afford the only green food which 
it is here pofflible to procure. 


Or the artificial graffes, none have ever been at- 
tempted fo far up the country as the place from 
which I now write. The hot winds would in all pro- 
bability not only feorch the portion expofed above 
ground, but would penetrate fo far into the earth as 
would probably prevent them from fhooting up in 
the fucceeding rains. With regard to the raifing of 
turnips, cabbages, carrots, and greens, experiments 
fufficiently decifive have annually been made in the 
gardens of Europeans. Here thefe articles are all 
raifed during the cold months, but no art can pre- 
ferve them againft the deadly influence of the hot 
winds: though in each garden a fupply of water ,is 
daily drawn by two bullocks, thefe vegetables. are 
now languifhing, and before the end of the prefent 
month they will perifh in pate of every effort to pre- 
ferve them. 


ALE 
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ALL the different particulars which have hitherto 
been occafionally noticed, will not enable you to 
form a juft eftiniate of Hindoo agriculture, unlefs 
the practical effects of their numerous prejudices are 
taken into account. One which I have not yet men- 
tioned, operates very prejudicially ; it is the unfair 
competition eftablifhed between the Ryuts of differ. 
ent cafis. A perfon of the rank of Brahmin obtains 
not only his leafe on eafier terms, but has feveral 
exemptions, to which his inferiors are expofed. A. 
Ryut of the other claffes is fill more favoured than 
the Chumars, though not on a footing with the 
Brahmin : a perfon of the latter caft has an ingenious 


method of enforcing payment of a debt, either for 


himfelf or another, or indeed of any claim which 
could not be practifed among a people lefs enflaved 
by the priefthood. He places himfelf before the 
door of the unhappy debtor, and vows never to leave 
it till he obtains his demand. Should this not pro- 
duce the effect, he threatens to ftarve himfelf to death 
before his door; and fuch 1s their terror for this 
confequence, which would excommunicate the moft 


confiderable family, and for ever ruin it, that no de- 


mand is ever refufed, even though unjuft. 


Tue perfon before whofe door a Brahmin had 
ftarved, would be regarded as the moft infamous and 
abandoned of men; and as fuch could expeét no 
countenance from fociety. In the exaction of rent 
from perfons of higher caft much more lenity and 


indulgence is fhewn, than to the lower orders. Thus 
the 
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the Hindoo fuffers all the evils refulting from an un- 
-equal ftate of fociety, without participating in almoft 
any of its advantages. In Europe, the fpeculative, 
the opulent, and even the idle, either add to the 
conveniences, the amufement, or the elegance of fo- 
ciety. Here the indolent Brahmin minitters to nei- 
ther: his knowledge does not enable him in one in- 
dividual of a thoufand, to inftruct fociety either as an. 
author or a teacher : above the rank of a labourer his 
induftry is not only deftroyed, but his indolence be- 
comes pernicious as an example; while the fplenetic 
habits of the religionift prevent him from mixing in. 
fociety, or contributing to its luftre or elegance. 


Tue prejudices entertained againft many kinds of 
wholefome food, which are nourifhed and upheld by 
the precepts and example of this order, we have al- 
ready noticed, injuring agriculture in fome important 
particulars, and preventing the whole people from 
purfuing feveral of the molt approved branches of 
rural economy. ‘The number of holidays which 
frequently interrupt rural labour, are at fome feafons 
particularly inconvenient ; while the conftant prac- 
tice of every individual going to the river to bathe 
and carry water, is a ferious encroachment upon 
harveft labour, which 4 more accommodating fyftem 
would have avoided. 


To thefe confiderations we mutt alfo add the mean 
and imperfect implements employed in every depart- 
ment of hufbandry; the inferiority of their working 
| cattle, 
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cattle, and deficiency of roads, and every adequate 


means of land carriage: thefe are circumftances 7 


which, whether regarded as the caules or contfe- 
quences of imperfect hufbandry, are certain proofs 
of its backward and unpromifing ftate. Such, how- 
ever, are the circumftances and a€tual condition of a 
people who are frequently reprefented to Europeans 
as ina very high degree of improvement in all the 
arts, and as bicida carried many to the ne plus ultra 


ef perfection. 


SECT, 


SECT. XXXVII. 


PARTICULAR BRANCHES OF RURAL ECONOMY IN THE 
DISTRICT, 


Benares, 1797. 


THE internal commerce of Bengal is carried on, as 
we have feen, chiefly by craft on the different 
branches of the great river ; fome part of it is alfo 
conveyed by land carriage, from the different places _ 
where produce is manufactured, to the banks of thofe 
rivers, or to market. In both cafes the carriers are 
merchants, who do not often hire their carriage, but- 
purchafe at one place what they fell at another. 


We have ‘yet but little account of the dandies 
(boatmen); when employed by the natives they re- 
ceive little more than their food, which is furnifhed 
commonly in grain, with a fmall allowance of money 
for the purchafe of falt, tobacco, and a little 
cloathing. 

YOu. i, x THE 
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THe rate of freight charged by the owners of 
thefe veilels is fo much per maun of their burden : 
eftimated at three rupees. per hundred maun, when 


carried an hundred miles*. When the boats are 


employed by the owners on their own account it is 
believed that they tranfport goods at a much {maller 
expence. The average rate of travelling with and. 
again{t the current, may be reckoned twenty-five 


miles; hence a ton is carried for that diftance for _ 


lefs than fixpence of our-money.. 


Tue land carriage is managed with an equal de- 
gree of economy. It 1s moft commonly performed. 
by oxen, fometimes by. the {mall horfes of the coun-. 
try, and occafionally by buffaloes. ‘Vhe latter ani- 


mals, though {ftronger, and more docile than oxen, 


are lefs ealily maintained... The carrier allows his 
cattle no grain, feldom even firaw; the gleanings. 


occafionally made on the road-fides are the whole: 
fupport of the oxen, a fare too flender and precarious. 


for the buffalo, 


Tue tear and wear of eattlef, and’ the fubfiftence 
_of one driver to four oxen, is all the pofitive expence 
of land carriage; which at a medium has been eifti- 
mated at half an ana per day for one maund. The 

7 | —ufe 


~* Vide Remarks on the Agriculture and Peat &e. 


a The price of a carrier’s best oxen is oo eight rupees, 
and theix burden is from four to six maunds. 
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ufe of carts, were it practicable, would greatly increale 
the facility of land carriage. But except in the 
neighbourhood of military {tations there are no roads 
in this part of India. ‘The country affords no fub- 
ftantial materials for their conftru¢tion; and thofe 
magnificent caufeways which facilitated intercourte 
under the native princes, are hardly difcernible. 


From fuch inftruments of conveyance you may 
conclude, that the internal commerce of this coun- 
try, notwithftanding its natural advantages, is in a 
languid ftate. Infact, the exportation of grain from 
corn countries, and the importation of falt, confti- 
tute the principal part of this commerce. The im- 
portation of cotton from the weltern provinces, and 
the exchange of tobacco and beetle nut, form al- 
moft the whole fupply of internal confumption. Piece 
goods, filk, faltpetre, opium, fugar, and indigo pafs 
almoit entirely through the hands of the Company. 


THe internal duties, which form the bafis of an 
eftimation of the commerce, have been abolifhed. 
From their former amount of eight per cent. on the 
real value, the whole annual amount of internal 
commerce, excluding the Company’s inveftment,¥ 
has been eftimated at three millions and a half; of 
which one pafles through the hands of the Company 
by the monopoly of falt. The mternal conveyance 
of grain is conducted entirely by the natives; this 
alone has been {tated at two millions, exclufive of 
that fupplied to towns by their immediate vicinity. 

X 2 | Durine 
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Durine a fhort excurfion in the vicinity of this 
city, I have had an opportunity of examining the ftate. 
of the wheat and barley crops, which are nearly ripe. 
They are inferior to the fame crops in Britain, and 
particularly in length. The barley, or rather big, 
for it is all of that inferior fpecies, does not exceed 
twelve or fourteen inches in height; but where the 
land is in good order it is a clofe crop, and yields 
plump grain. The wheat is bearded, and would. 
pleafe you worfe than the barley; it never rifes 
above the height of two feet, and would in England 
be reckoned a light crop. The prepofterous cuftom 
of mixing the yellow die with the white corn, hurts 
the eye of a farmer, and occafions the one crop 
much injury by reaping the other, independent of 
the mifchief of crowding the grain. 


Sucar is a frequent produce in this diftri@, — 
which is reckoned one--of the richeft in India. I 
have had occafion to admire the fimple apparatus 
employed by the natives in exprefling the fugar, and 
boiling it. A ftone mortar, and wooden peftle, 
turned by two {mall bullocks, the whole not worth 
twelve rupees, conftitutes the expence of the opera- 
tion. The pots ufed for boiling are of the common 
earthen ware, every where made here. By a judi- 
cious mode of placing thefe under ground, and in- 
troducing the heat by a draught of air, like that in 
a furnace, a {mall quantity of fuel is fufficient. 


HERE 
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Here as well as in the Weft Indies, the fugar 
harveft is a bufy but joyous feafon. ‘The native la- 
bourers grow plump and well conditioned on the 
offals and little perquifites about a fugar work. All 
the different operations of cutting, grinding, and boil- 
ing, are carried on at the fame time, which occafions 
a buitle on the farm rather exhilarating than op- 
prefive. It is fuch a {cene as your ftout reapers ex- 
hibit, when they fee before them the clofe of a har- 
veft labour, or when bringing the Jaft fheaves into 
the barn-yard. 


ArTer the tragical, and too pathetic defcriptions 
which we read of the late peculations and. oppreflions 
of Benares, I was happily difappointed, when I faw 
the fubjeét before me, unvarnithed by rhetorical art, 
but richly covered with natural luxuriance, or with 
the produce of rural labour. 


‘THE numerous groves, .(Topes in the language of 
the country), give the whole province the appearance 
of a foreft; and afford an agreeable fhelter to cattle, 
and a retreat to the traveller from the noon day heat. 
It is deemed a meft meritorious act, in the eye of re- 
ligion, as well as civil duty, to plant a tope of man- 
goes. ‘The fruit is rich, and nutritive; and affords 
one happy, but rare example of the coincidence of 
Hindoo prejudice with the dictates of morality, and 
the emolument of the peafantry. | 


xX 3 THE 
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THE treés when planted, belong ofan to the 
planter, and not to the proprietor of the foil ;. the 
former pays the latter a certain proportion of the 
fruit as a ground rent. I had here an opportunity of 
feeing the “ateabe of a Zemindar, who, though owner 
of the land, was not entitled to the fruit of the Topes 5 
nor was the tenant an European, to whom he had 
let a part of his property. The complicated pro- 
prietory right was in this inftance fhared by four 
parties ; covernment, the zemindar, the European 
tenant, and the planter of the mango: trees: If, t6é 
thefe you add the vague and unfubftantial interefts of 
the Subah, and Emperor of Hindoftan you will have 
fome idea of that chain, whofe links conftitute the 
different bounds by which Property is held in India, 


On the eftate of this Zemindar too, I vifited a 
fmall, and almoft inacceflible mount, which had late- 
ly been conferred on a devotee. The. whole was 
planted with fruit-trees and vegetables, among which 
this holy perfon lived, without the cover of an houfe, 
and performed the rigid farces of afcetic devotion 
before the multitude, “While this devotee pretended 
to renounce all the concerns of this material world 
and its grofs allurements, it was plainly obfervable, 
that he had found opportunity of inatching a glance 
at his neighbour’ s farm, feveral fhreds of which he 
had actually appropriated to himfelf by gradually CXe 
tending, during night, the limits of a paltry hedge, 
Zeal operates in every direction: yet active as it is, 
st cannot always counteract the movements of carnal 
| 3 appetite, 


¢ 
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appetite, or check the growth of our felfith affeCtions, 
Nor have the good Fakeers, who have undertaken to 
jead men to heaven, by the force of holy example, 
been always able to defend themfelyes from the in- 
roads of thefe paflions. Happy were it for mankind, 
did this confecrated mount at Benares, alone difplay 
an example of the imperfection of piety, or were it 


the only monument ef the infiability ef human vir- 


tue; but alas! it is whifpered even here, that the Fa- 
keers, the moft facred portion of a religious people, 
frequently apply for medical afliftance in a difeafe 
which is feldom contra@ed but in the triumphs of in- 
continence over the frailty of nature; and that a- 
midft all the feeming mortification and aufterity of 
their lives, and the facred vows .by which they are 
bound, thefe religionilts too frequently difplay the 
paflions of the man rifing upon the ruins of the 
faint. 3 
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SECT. XXXVIIL 


(OF hears ra MANUFACTURE, AND COLLECTION OF 
REVENUE. 


oeeoe2e ee 2 e ee @ © 
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Chunar, Feb. eT ITs 


‘THe labours of the Hindoo are certainly not more 
oppreflive in general, than thofe of the European. 
‘The toil of the Molungees, (falt makers), however, 
is an exception ; for it is, both in its nature and due 
ration, the moft pernicious and flavith employment 1 iD 
this, or perhaps in any country. ne 


“<A large proportion of the falt made in Bengal 
3s manufactured in defarts, overflowed every tide by 
the fea; and the climate of thefe defarts is inimical 
to every conftitution *.”? All the complaints occa- 
fioned by heat and moifture, appear there in their 
| moft 


* Vide Remarks on the agriculture and commerce of Bengal. 
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moft malignant form. Dyfenteries at one feafon, are 
peculiarly fatal. The unhappy victims of this difor- 
der are avoided as infectious by their companions, 
and fuffered to pine without receiving either that aid 
or confolation, which compaffion ufually pays to the 
wretched. The progrefs of the diforder, m fuch 
circumftances, leads to certain death, if that event be 
not anticipated by the tigers and alligators, by which 
thefe dreary waites are infefted. 


THE tigers, accuftomed to human blood, boldly 
attack the falters; while the alligators are always 
ready to affail each unfortunate individual who may 
{tray from his companions. 


THESE are not the only evils to which the Molun- 
gees are expofed: their unhealthy and dangerous 
employment carries them to a diftance from their 
families, where their provifion, and even water is 
fupplied by along carriage. From choice, therefore, 
a native will not engage as a falter ; and this circuma 
{tance occafions a f{pecies of flavery to be eftablithed 
in this manufacture in many countries, which with. 
you remained till very lately, but which here has yet 
received neither remedy nor alleviation, Whoever 
has once laboured at the falt works, is bound, him- 
felf and his pofterity, forever to continue in that oc- 
cupation. 


From the great mortality incident to their employ- 
inent, the falters do not keep up their members, but 


the 
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‘the annual waite, like that of the flaves in the Weft 
Indies, is continually fupplied by saieonbret arti. 
fices, in aa: frefh recruits. 


Laxpourers are either decoyed to thofe works by 
falfe reprefentatiens, or they are compelled, on al- 
jedged proof of their profeffion, to engage in them. 
This proof, it is faid, frequently confifts of perjured 
evidence, which is here never difficult to attain ; or 
is fupported by the ordeal, that mock evidence which 
characterifes a barbarous fyftem of jurifprudence. 


Tue falt revenue is fo confiderable, that the trade 
cannot be laid afide, nor can an article of living fo 
neceflary be abandoned. Several improvements 
‘have been fuggefted | to render the procefs lefs pre- 
judicial to the workmen. It has been propofed to 
manufacture falt in léfs unhealthy fituations, or to 
import it from the Coromandel coaft. A duty has 
been propofed, inftead of the monopoly i in the hands 
of the eee 


Tre annual fales have amounted to one million 
iterling ; and the neat revenue after deducting 
charges, has been fo confiderable, that no adequate 
compenfation for fo important a facrifice can eafily 


be found. Hence the unfortunate Molungees conti- 


nue in the moit wretched of all flavery. 


‘Vue falt agents employed by Government, cannot 
jultly be charged with tke fufferings of thefe people, 
arifing 
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arifing from the local fituation, or the malignity of 
the climate. They are not, perhaps, chargeable with 
the methods practifed in procuring the devoted indi- 
viduals to engage in thefe works. The neceffity of 
having them fupplied, has however been fuppofed to 
render them negligent in {crutinizing the means made 
ufe of for that purpofe: What we would conceal 
from ourlelves, or what we wifh not to know, we 
muf{t always be little inquifitive to learn. 


THe expected free revenue arifing from the fale 
of falt, is faid to be no more than forty-two lacks: 
fome have argued that this revenue might be made 
good by impofing a duty on the article of one rupee 
each maun; and contend, that the increafed con- 
fumption, on lowering its price, would render this 
-fum perfectly efficient. 


A different arrangement in the falt trade is per- 
haps defirable in another view: The high price of 
the article has compelled the peor to a more {paring 
ufe of it, than appetite dictates, or health requires. 
The quantity they employ is certainly fmall; and 
were falta luxury, and not a neceflary-of life, you 
would defire to fee them more amply fupplied. 


THe charges and advances upon the falt manufac- 
ture, are ftated at thirty-nine thouiand pounds, or 
nearly forty per cent, on the whole amount of the 
fales. ‘The number of workmen employed, the fmall 
quantity of labour performed under the immediate 

infpection 
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infpection of native fuperintendants, occafions a very 
heavy expenditure. The expence of the collection 
of every defcription of revenue here, is certainly 
large, and the number of fubordinate officers is be- 
yond all proportion greater than with you. It is 
probable that fome laxity in the management takes 
place, as very large fortunes have been frequently 
amafled by individuals in the revenue department, 
while no clafs of men are more lavifh in their ex- 
penditure. 


THE grofs rent paid the landholder in Bengal, is, 
by a competent judge *, dtated at above five crore, 
and ninety four lacks; while the charges of collec; 
tion, at forty per cent. amount to two crore, thirty- 
feven lacks: Hence the landholder can only realife 
three crore, fifty-feven lacks, nearly. 


Every Mawza, or village, requires a Putwary, 
(officer of accounts). ‘The whole number of Maw- 
zas in thefe provinces, amounts to one hundred and 
eighty thoufand ; of which fome at prefent are wafte, — 
and contain feveral villages. The regulation is not 
fo ftrily complied with as to appoint an officer of 
accounts to every village; one to three is probably 
the real proportion. One officer for meflages, and — 
fuch fervice, called a gorait, is alfo neceflary to eve- 
vy Mawza: two rupees each month, is the {malleft 

fubfiftence 


* Author of Remarks, &c. 
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fubfiftence that can be affligned te the gorait; and 
feven rupees is a very moderate falary for each 
officer of accounts. At thefe rates, however, fixty 
thoufand putwaries, and thrice that number of mef- 
fengers, require a falary of ninety-three lacks and 
fixty thoufand rupees. 


BetTWEEN the firf colleétion at the villages, at 
the principal divifions of diftricts, other charges are 
incurred ; without bringing thele into account, new 
fums are required for pergunnah charges ; or thofe 
expences incurred at larger diftricts. According 
to the inflitutions of Acber, the number of per- 
gunnahs was upwards of nine hundred. In the pre- 
fent arrangement this divifion is not exaétly fol- 
lowed ; fome pergunnahs being divided, and others 
confolidated ; but the actual number is believed to 
be nearly the fame. . 


For each of thefe pergunnahs a number of ac- 
countants, regifters, fecretaries, guards, and peons 
are required, and their prefent allowances, in fala- 
ries, fees, and perquifites, has, on moderate com- 
putation, been eftimated at five hundred rupees per 
month. Nine hundred diftricts, at this monthly 
charge, require an annual eftablifhed expenditure of 
fifty-four thoufand rupees. If to thefe fums you 
add other incidental charges incurred between the 
landholder and tenant, two crore thirty-feven lacks 
for the expences of collection, will be fully ac- 


counted for. 
AFTER 
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AFTER this heavy deduction, there remain, as 
we have ftated, nearly three crores fifty-feven lacks 
to the landholder; but agreeably to the permanent 
fettlement only one tenth part of this fum is left for 
his oWn income, the other nine conftitute his affef- 
ment to Government. In this country, therefore, 
the Government, according to your ideas, will ap- 
pear the proprietor rather than the Zemindar. ‘The 
intereft of the former being equally permanent, and 
far more fubitantial than that of the latter. When 
the Zemindary is extenfive, the landholder does 
not appropriate even the tenth part of the grofs 
rents. In fuch a fituation, he appears like a fu- 
perintendant of a numerous train of fubordinate 
collectors, for every one of whom he is refpon- 


fible. 


Many of the properties in Bengal are fmall ; on 


thefe a calculation has been made to admit of a 
larger fhare to the proprietor; becaufe in fuch in- 
{tances a tenth of the grofs payments would have 


proved totally inadequate for his fupport. ‘* The- 


particular fanction of Government for fuch calcu- 
lations was feldom neceflary ; becaufe moft of the 
{mall properties were held upon.tenures which fur- 


nifhed their own ftandard for the fettlement *. ”’ 


f 


SucH 


* Wide Remarks, &c. 
3 
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.SucuH is the ftupendous and complex fyftem a- 
dopted for colleGting the revenue of India, without 
taking into account the number of civil fervants ap- 
pointed to this duty by the Company, who form a 
fuperior clafs of revenue officers, receiving indivi- 
dually far greater emoluments than any of the others 
already noticed. 


Turs fyftem to you muft appear awkward and 
expenfive, from the exceflive number of agents 
employed; but here it is, perhaps, in a great 
meafure unavoidable, from the extent of the 
country, the number of villages, and the fmall 
fums contributed by each. A fingle manufac- 
tory with you contributes more to Government, 
than perhaps a whole pergunnah in India. One 
large fea port may have its duties collected by 
a number of officers comparatively fmall, while 
in levying an equal fum here, you muft main- 
tain an eftablifhment fufficient for a whole pro- 
vince. 


THe want of activity among the native writers 
and accountants, tends alfo to increafe their num- 
ber. In fome private families you will fee three 
er four writers employed merely on family accounts, 
which in Europe the mafter of it would eafily adjuft 
with equal accuracy, by devoting only a few hours 
in the week. , 


2 Bur 
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apparent application to bufinefs, with {mall progreds ; 
great buftle with little difpatch ; ; and numerous a- 
gents without much execution. 


Bur as often as natives are employed, you have 4 


SECTg, | 


SECT. XXXIX. Pe 


@F THE DISTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY IN LAND. 


6 6éeetcotegeereed 


Chinsurah, March 1800+ 


ir large eftates in the poffeffion of individuals aré 
pernicious to the general intereft of agriculture, too 
{mall a diftribution of land is {till more injurious ; 
and Bengal has had the fingular infelicity of fuffer- 
ing at once both thefe evils. One fubftantial im- 
provement, therefore, 1s the difmemberment of large 
properties ; while in thofe inftances régulations which 
encourage the fubdivifion of landed eftates among 
heirs, according to the common laws of inheritance, 
are falutary in their operation. 


THERE are over Bengal a vaft number of fubor- 
dinate proprietors, who are fuppofed to have had 
their origin in the hereditary nature of the different 
officers in the collection of revenue under the Ze- 

Vou. I. Y mindar, 
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mindar. In fome parts thefe fmall properties have 
arifen from an extenfion of the right of occupancy, 
from vague permanency to a hereditary and transfer- 


able intereft. They are called Talooks, and all pay a | 


fixed quit-rent, for a portion of land heritable in 
the family, and transferable by the common rules of 
law; though in fome inftances the right of aliena- 
tion was not recognized. 


Tuese eftates, originally fmall, foon were fubdi- 
vided by the operation ef the Hindoo and Maho- 
medan law relating to inheritance. The former di- 
vides property into equal fhares among heirs of the 
fame degree, but excludes females, who fucceed only 
in failure of male heirs: The Mahomedan code 
affiens to feveral relations their fpecific portions as 
allotted by the Crown, and divides the remainder 
of the inheritance in equal fhares to all males of the 
fame degree, and half their portion to females of the 


fame degree of confanguinity*. Thus a vaft num- — 


ber of properties were {plit into portions fo {mall, 
that the Talookdars in fome inftances ftand aflefled 
in the revenue books only at a few pence. — Yet 
thefe petty proprietors continue attached to their 
pofleffions, limiting their induftry to a paltry fpot in- 
capable of yielding them a fubfiftence, much lefs of 
fupporting a genteel indolence, which many attempt, 


in imitation’ of theis anceftors, on a divided patri- 


mony. 


* Vide Remarks on the Agriculture, &c. 
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mony. The idle indigence of thefe {mall proprie- 
tors, exhibits agriculture in its worft ftate. Their 
/ poverty prevents every improvement; the property 
though cultivated to the utmoft, is often adequate 
to the fupport of a family. 


From the unambitious, and indolent difpofition of 
the native, this {tate of property becomes peculiarly 
pernicious: Satisfied with the produce of his field, if 
it fupport life at any rate, he will neither apply to 
any other occupation, nor cultivate more land. If 
the property is let to a tenant, he is ftrained to the 
utmoit to fupply the Wants of a neceffitous landlord ; 
and his own poverty aéts as a bar to all fpirited cul- 
tivation. The tenants of thefe fmall properties are 
comparatively wretched, and their farms in bad con- 
dition. Mr Young gives a fimilar account of the 
{tate of property in fome parts of France. 


Tus ftate of landed property exhibits the great 
body of the people in fo deprefled circumitances, that 
they can procure nothing but the mere neceflaries of 
life. A wealthy peafantry, and well paid labourers, 
encourage agriculture, manufactures, and the arts, 
by the large demand for their confumption, while a 
whole country, poflefled by indigent proprietors, or 
{till more wretched labourers, contributes nothing to 
general profperity, and is an unprofitable population. 
The income left to all the proprietors, after paying 
their affeffments (nine tenths of the whole), has 
been ftated at rupees 26,46,409; this fum diftri- 

Y 2 buted 
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buted among more than 60,000 proprietors, leaves 
an income to each of forty-four rupees, a fum infuf- 
ficient to maintain the family of the pooreft labourer, 
more fo to fupport that of a landholder. 


TueseE evils, by proceeding to extremity, correct 
themfelves ; the zemindar of a very large diftrict 
paying 9-10ths of his whole income to the revenue, 
on any calamity muft fall in arrear to government, 
and part of the overgrown zemindary is fold to dif- 
charge his debt ; this portion falls probably into the 
pofleffion of fome fmaller proprietor : on the other 
hand, if the property of a petty Talookdar is fold to 
defray his arrears of revenue, the probability is, that 
the poffeffion. wall fall into the hands of a more con- 
fiderable landholder. Hence in the lapfe of time a 
nearer approach to equality of pofleffion will be efta- 
blifhed: a perfe& equality is unattainable, and Page 
bably would be difadvantageous.. 


In Afia the great body of the people are in a ftate 


of extreme poverty and depreflion. This is the firft 
obfervation which forces itfelf on every European 


when he beholds their condition. The intercourfe — 


of the Britifh has had confiderable effect in bettering 
their circumitances. After all the avidity and irre- 


gularitics which have been alleged againtt our Go- © 


vernment, its fubje€ts are the se comfortable and 


eafy in their circumftances of any m India. The . 
farther operation of that government will produce im 


time 
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time effects ftill more decidedly favourable to the 
people. — 


Mucu room ftill ‘is left for adding to their com- 
fort. Inthe greater articles of lodging, food, and 
cloathing, their fituation is far inferior to that of any 
nation in Europe. Their buildings are light and 
paltry, which no allowance for their manners will 
palliate. An Hindoo in eafy circumftances accom- 
modates himfelf, it is true, only with a hut; but 
this hut is clean, neat, and warm: the great body 
ef the people creep into wretched hovels, incapable 
ef fhelter or protection, and of materials fo wretched 
as to be unfit for fuel, and it muft do fo, not from 
manners, but from poyerty,. | 

Tue fame thing 1s obfervable in drefs: the cli- 
mate does not require the thick and fubftantial 
cloathing of Europeans; but among individuals, 
whofe circumftances admit of choice, there is fome 
variety, much cleanlinefs, and elegance of drefs. 
When this is contrafted with the miferable rags or 
nakednefs of ninety-nine in one hundred of the peo- 
ple, it is not tobe afcribed to the fimplicity of Hii- 
doo manners, but to the extremity of their indi- 
gence. In their food, fleth is excluded from the 
diet of the greater number, and fermented liquor 
from all ; yet that circumftance will not account 
for the far greater part eating millet, pulfe, and bad 
grain, inftead of white corn: nor will any circum- 

13 {tance 
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ftance of manners, or religious prejudice, account - 


for the {mall portion of falt, fpice, and ghee ufed im 
the general run of meals, while thofe of the opulent 
are fo fully fupplied with thefe ingredients. It is 
therefore to be concluded that the Afiatics are 
poor, and that they are themfelves confcious of 
that poverty, and would willingly improve their con- 
dition, though incapable of that perfevering imduf- 


try, or that energy of exertion which charaéterifes. 


Europeans. 


Ir has been urged, that from the low price of 
provifions, the wages of a native labourer is equally 
corpetent to his fubfiftence, as thofe of a Briton. 


This is {carcely admiffible. In England the price of. 


a pound of meat is 5d. and of bread 2d. which makes 
about one third of a labourer’s hire. In Bengal the 


price of a labourer’s wages is one ana per day; that 


of coarfe rice is the fame; but meat and bread is a 
much more adequate meal than coarfe rice, even to 
a Hindoo. | 


THE average earning of a family in India has been 
computed at three rupees per month; this, which is 
probably a juit eftimate, can barely fupport a family 
in the loweft form of exiftence*. ‘Whether the 
computation be accurate or not, the refult of it is 
a correct reprefentation of the condition of the great 
body of the people in this country. ‘The intercourfe 


of 


# Vide Remarks, &e p. 65. 
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of Europeans with a people fo circumftanced has 
tended to animate their induftry, to direct it to new 
objects, and to proeure labour an additional reward 


by increafing the demand for it. 
, / 


Tue firft commencement of our influence was ne- 
ceflarily attended with turbulence and confufion ; the 
exiftence of a regular Britifh government is but a re- 
cent circum{tance; yet in the courfe of a few years 
complete fecurity has been afforded to all its depen- 
dants; many new manufactures have been eftablifh- 
ed, many more have been extended, to anfwer the 
demands of a larger exportation. We have there- 
fore conferred upon our Afiatic fubjeéts an increafe 
of fecurity, of induftry, and of produce, and of con- 
fequence greater means of enjoyment, as well as more 
ample opportunity for acquiring the knowledge of 
truth, and the practice of virtue. 


Y. 4 SECT, 


SECT. XL. 


‘THE PROFITS OF HUSBANDRY IN BENGAL. 


@eoet#enovneees po 


Ghinsurah, 1806.. 


A pRINTED treatife, entitled Remarks on the Agri- 
culture and Commerce of Bengal *, by a civil fer- 
vant of the Company, may be regarded as the only 
work on this fubject. When treating of the profits 
of hufbandry, the author of thefe Remarks diftin- 
guithes the cultivators into three claffes ; firft, thofe 
applying the labour they give to hufbandry to land — 
folely on their account; fecondly, thofe tenants whe 
monopolize land, to relet it to the actual cultivator 
at an advanced rent; and, thirdly, thofe peafants 
who fuperintend the culture of their lands perform: 
ed by hired fervants or workmen. 

Pr RHAPS 


* This treatise has not yet been published, though it has beeg 
distributed among the author’s friends. 
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PerHars the greater part of the lands tenanted, 
are poflefled by peafants who thus hire labour ; 
many being reftrained by prejudice from perfonal la- 
bour; many alfo are contented with fuperintending 
the management of labour called in aid of their 
own. As, however, thefe fervants and labourers alfo 
ufe land on their own account, the peafants, in re- 
fpeét to number, may be truly defcribed as labouring 
unaflifted on the lands they ufe. 


‘¢ A cultivator employing fervants, entertains one 
for every plough, paying monthly wages, which on 
an average do not exceed one rupee per menfem. 
In a cheap diftrict we have found the monthly wages 
as low as eight anas. But the tafk, on a medium of 
a biggah a day, is completed by noon. ‘The cattle 
are then left to the herdfman’s care, and the plough- 
man. follows other occupations the reft of the day, 
moftly the cultivation of fome lands on his own ac- 
count ; and this he generally tenants at half produce 
from his employer. ‘The quantity of land common- 
ly ufed by the ploughman, is afcertained by the ufage 
of fome diftricts, which authorifes a fpecilic quantity 
to be underlet to the ploughman, equal to three 
biggahs.”’ 


Tis portion of land, cultivated folely by the per- 
fonal labour of the ploughman, cannot pay him more 
than feven rupees per annum, which added to his 
monthly allowance, gives a fubfiftence of nineteen 
rupees, or about two pounds feven fhillings of our 


Money. — 
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money. This is the wages of a very large portion of 
agricultural labourers. 


‘¢ Ir the herd be fufficient to employ one perfon, 
a fervant is entertained ; and he receives in money, 
food, and cloathing, to the value of one rupee and a 
half per menfem. The fame herdfman, however, 
generally tends the cattle of feveral peafants, receiv- 
ing per head, a monthly allowance equal to half an 
ana. One herdfman can tend fifty oxen or cows, 
his fubfiftence will thus amount to nearly the fame 
fum as the allowance of the laft ciafs, or plough- 
men. 


Wuen feveral ploughs are kept, the peafant ge- 
nerally has a pair of oxen particularly affigned to the 
implement which fupplies the place of a harrow : for 
this 1s fuppofed to require {tronger cattle than are 
fufficient for the plough. A plough complete cofts 
lefs than a rupee : the price of a harrow is ftill more 
inconfiderable. ‘The cattle employed in either, are 
of the fmalleft kind, and will not average more than 
four or five rupees a head. The medium rule of 
hire for a day’s labour of the plough or harrow is 
two anas, or nearly fourpence fterling. 


‘¢ For a hand-weeding, the labourers are very ge- 
nerally paid in grain inftead of money: the ufual 
daily allowance is from two to three feer. The la- 
bourers bring their own hoes, which are fmall spuds, 
and their coft is very trifling. Twenty labourers 

may 
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may weed a biggah in a day ; which is at the rate of 
fixty to each acre. 


** For tranfplanting, the allowance. and labour 
performed are nearly the fame. No tool is required 
for tranfplanting rice, the whole operation being per- 
formed by the hand; but for othe rcultures where a 
tool is requifite in planting, an implement refembling 
a hoe, on a long handle; or one like a chiffel, alfo 
on a long handle, is employed. 


** For hand-hoeing, the large hoe which in Ben- 
gal ferves the purpofe of a fpade, 1s employed. It is 
wide and curved, and fet, on the handle at an acute 
angle, which compels the labourer to ftoop low to 
his work. The fame tool ferves to break up old 
lays, previous to drefling them with the plough, and 
for other purpofes for which a fpade is employed in 
Europe. ‘The pay for digging, though moft fevere, 
is on the fame allowance with that of other country 
labour, namely, between two and three feer per 


day. 


‘¢ Reapine is generally performed as piece work, 
the reapers being hired at a fheaf in fixteen ; or, if 
they alfo carry in the harveft, at a fheaf in eight: 
but the whole expence of gathering the harveft may 
be paid with one meafure of grain in fix, which pro- 
yides for the labour of reaping, carrying, winnow- 
ing, meafuring, and ftoring the crop. he thrafhing 

is 
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is not included, for corn is not thrafhed, but trodden 
out by the cattle of the farm.’ 


Huskine of rice, though fometimes the bufinefs 
of the corn merchant, is frequently performed by 
the peafants on the farm at leifure times. It 1s exe- 
cuted with a wooden peftle and mortar, or under a 
beater worked by a pedal of a fimple conftruétion. 
It is hufked dry for home confumption; but fcalded 
for exportation, as the method beft calculated for 
prefervation. ‘The expence of fuel is nearly equal to 
the economy of labour, the allowance of hufking 
rice is the fame in both proceffes ; and is generally 
contracted for at five-eighths of clean rice to be re- 
turned for the original quantity given out: the fur- 
plus, with the chaff, pays for the labour. 


Sucu are the wages of the various kinds of la- 
bour, on a grain farm; they are nearly uniform, 
and certainly very moderate. It appears, however, 
that a peafant cultivating on half produce, is ftill. 
worfe paid for his labour than the workman hired by 
the day. Some {mall deductions are made from the 
crop before partition fuch as for meafurement, reli- 
gious appropriations, &c.; others for fome of the 
cultivator’s {mall expences: as thefe nearly balance 
each other, he may be regarded as receiving ex- 


actly one half of the produce to reward his la- 
bour. | 


THE 
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Tue produce ofa biggah of rice, being a tolerably 
fair crop, may be reckoned at ten maunds : 


wt. Sb 


10,0. 3@ 
Dedut the proprietor’s fhare with feed 
advanced, by hin - - : 5 26 10 
‘Labour of reaping and harvefting, . I 26 10 
Twenty days weeding at 2+ feer, é i) 16°56 
Hufking, with waftage, - - - OZ 4 

eg me * a 

oO 35 16 


THIRTY-FIVE feer fixteen chittacks of rice, is 
worth at an average, not more than eleven anas, 
which will not defray the labour of ploughing and 
harrowing even at the {mall allowance of two anas 
per diem. Here no allowance is afforded for the 
tear and wear of implements, nor for the intereft of 
money borrowed for ftock. It follows therefore that 
the peafant cultivating for half produce, is not fo 
well rewarded for his labour as workmen hired by 
the day or month. In rich diftricts, where the pro_ 
duce is greater, while the feed and labour are the 
fame, he may be-paid; but of thefe diftri¢ts there 
are much fewer than of thofe that yield a produce lefs 
than that above ftated; and in all fuch cultivation 
for half produce is impracticable, becaufe it will 
not afford the fimpleft neceflaries. 


2 a Bs 
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‘‘ In the greater part of the lands, cultivation 
for halt produce being impoflible, the rent together 
with all payments to the landholder and his officers, 
is only one fourth of the grofs produce. Calculating 
two crops in the year, one of rice, the other of mil- 
let and pulfe; their value oppofed to the rent and 
expences of culture, feems to yield ftill a fmaller 
fubfiftence to the Ryut than either the day-labourer 
or cultivator for half produce. The plough, with 
the neceflary complement of three yoke of cattle, 
and wages of a ploughman, cofts annually twenty- 
two rupees and a half; this divided equally among 
fifteen biggahs of land, which it is capable of culti- 
vating, gives an annual charge for ploughing each 
big gy of one rupee and a half. 


s¢ The ee profit and charges of a biggah of - 
this land, eflimating the two crops at the ufual ave- 
rage, will be as follows ; viz. 
Rup. 
Seven maunds of rice at - ae 


Three one half maunds of pulfe, 218s 


5 tr 
Rup. 
Proportion of the plough . M % ni ¢ 
One fourth of produce as rent, - - 1 6 
Seed, reaping, and harveiting, +h 8896 
‘Two weedings of forty days labour, - Ae 
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*¢ Here there appears a lofs againft the cultivator 
of one ana and a half for each biggah in his pofled. 
fion; the labour, however, for which we have cal- 
culated him to pay, is furnifhed chiefly by his own 
family, who alfo apply their leifure to other occupa- 
tions, and thus earn for themfelves and their mafter 
that fcanty fubfiftence which they enjoy. The lands 
underlet to his ploughmen alfo contribute a profit to 
balance in part this lofs. 


“‘ In fact, fays the author of the Remarks, it is not 
upon the cultivation that the peafant depends for 
profit, or even for comfortable maintenance. In 
grazing diftricis it is the dairy ; in others, it is the 
culture of fome more valuable produce which aids 
the corn hufbandry. In grazing diftricts, the occu- 
pying of arable land is neceflary to entitle the Ryut 
to paiture in the forefts and downs a proportionate 
herd of cattle. And the culture of corn, though 
not equally profitable, ferves to alleviate the rifk of 
other branches, which feem precarious in proportion 
to the greatnefs of profit. On the failure of his 
mulberry, or fugar cane, the peafant, had he no 
corn, muft fuffer the extremity of want; but raifing 
in corn and grain, a fufficiency for mere fubfiftence, 
he can wait the fupply of his other wants, fromthe 
fuccefs of other crops; or make a referve from the 
fuccefsful year to meet the difficulties of another lefs 
fortunate. 


“6 THE 
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“¢ ‘Tur profits of live ftock are lefs precarious; 
they confift of the increafe of kine, and the milk of 
buifaloes. Kine are ufually fed near home, on re- 
ferved paftures, or on the wafte lands of the villages. 
Buffaloes needing richer pafture, and thriving on 
rank vegetation, do not find futficient pafture in po- 
pulous diftricts. ‘The herds of this cattle are moft 
numerous im the northern and weftern diftricts, 
where in the rainy feafon they find pafturage on the 
downs, and in dry weather on the foreft lands, — 
which are mofily inundated during the rains. A 
proportion of the buffaloes travel, in the dry feafon, 
junto the forefts of the countries which border on — 
Bengal. i i 


«¢ Brack cattle are grazed ata very {mall expence. 
it does not exceed eight anas a head for buffaloes, : 
and four anas annually for cows; and in the grazing 
diftriGs of Bengal, the whole annual expence incident — 
to live {tock does not rife fo high. 


‘¢ THE profits of the dairy arife from the fale of | 
milk in various forms, and of clarified butter. As — 
this is a produce which bears tranfport to a different _ 
market, we calculate the profit as if the whole milk — 7 
underwent this preparation. ; 


“Tue buffalo can daily fupply the dairy with two § 
or three feer of milk. Upon an eftimate of milch | 
cows, in the proportion of two thirds of the whole — 
herd, throughout the year, (in which allowance is _ 

made — 
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made for the fuckling of calves), the produce is 
nearly fifteen maund of milk, for each cow of the. 
herd. 


“THe dairy-man will contract, without wages, 
to deliver two feer and a half of clarified butter 
for a maund of milk. At this rate the proprietor 
fhould receive thirty-feven feer and an half of but- 
ter for fifteen maund of milk, and may difpofe 
of it for feven rupees and an half, from which 
a deduction muft be made for tranfport from the 
dairy to the market; for thefe cattle being ufually 
grazed in remote countries, the temporary hut 
which ferves for a dairy is far from the mar- 
ket. This, however, with the expences eftimated 
at feven anas per head, will hardly reduce the 
annual profit much below feven rupees for each 
buffalo cow, or thirty per cent. on the capital, 
valuing the buffalo on an average at twenty ru- 
pees, and fuppofing that the increafe of {tock ful- 
ly compenfates the lofs by mortality and accidents. 
We make no account of the few male calves rear- 
ed for facrifices, nor of thofe reared for labour; 
baffaloes in Bengal Proper, being rarely employed 
for burden, are for the labours of hufbandry. The 
profits of the common cow, by the increafe of ftock, 
are nearly in the fame proportion to the capital 
which purchafed them: they certainly amount to 
thirty per cent. 3 
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“ THe profits of live {tock would be ftill greater, 
did the confumption of animal food take off bar- 
ren cows and oxen which had pafled their prime. 
This indeed can never happen where the Hindoos 
confiitute the great mafs of population ; but moft 
tribes of Hindoos have no objection to the ufe of 
other animal food. At their entertainments animal 
food is generally introduced: But meat, (mutton 


and goats flefh), being more than double the price | 


of vegetable food, it could not be afforded as a com- 
mon diet upon the ufual earnings of labour. "Whe- 
ther this circumftance has much influence, or whe- 


ther abftinence from animal food be not rather 


afcribable to moral caufes, may be queftioned. Pro- 
bably both have influence, though the latter has the 
greateft. From whatever caufe it be, the confump- 


tion of animal food is not fo confiderable as to render — 


the {tock of fheep a general object of attention. 


THerir wool fupplies the internal confumption of — 
blankets, but is too coarfe, and produces too fmalla _ 


price to afford any confiderable profit on this {tock. 


The valuable articles of fugar, tobacco, filk, opium, 
cotton, and indigo, are the principal dependence of a 
the cultivator for the fupply of conveniences, and for 
the acceflion of wealth. ‘They derive a farther im- 

portance as the obje€ts of external commerce, and 
they have therefore been treated of feparately, as mi- * 


nutely as information could be procured. 


SECT. 


~ oo 


SECT. Aub 


PRESENT STATE QF THE LOWER DOOAB, - 


Kinouge, Dec. 1798. 


In paflfing from Allahabad by Caunpore to this place, 
a diftance of near two hundred miles, I have had op- 
portunity of remarking the prefent ftate of the lower 
Dooab, and of the adjacent province of Oude. The 
buildings mo{t worthy of notice are the remains of 
the ancient towns of Curah and Mannikpore. About 
two centuries ago thefe places were the refidence of 
the Government of thofe provinces which {till bear 
their name. When Acber changed the refidence of — 
the Soubahdar from Currah to Allahabad, the whole 
officers of his houfehold, whofe eftablifhment and 
equipage had conferred an air of magnificence upon 
the former town, neceflarily changed their abode. 


Tuts powerful caufe foon proved the ruin of Cur- 
rah; but independent of its operation, the ravages 
a 2 of 
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of time, in this country, muft {peedily have produced 
its decline. The incroachments of the Ganges, and 
even of fmall rivers, foon effeGt the deftru€tion of 
the ftrongelt buildings ; fince the immenfe quantity 
of rain, which in this country falls in the fpace of a 
few hours, gives them a degree of force and rapidity 
which defies all refiftance. The rapid growth of 
trees proves alfo a very powerful fource of decay to 
Indian buildings. The feeds of the peeple tree, — 
(Ficus indica_), as often as they fall upon an old edi- 
fice {pring up into trees with great rapidity; the 
roots you may obferve fpreading along the front of a 
wall in fearch of nourifhment, for twenty feet ; 
wherever thefe find an interftice they penetrate, while 
their enlargement gradually loofens and fhatters the 
moft fufficient buildings. ‘Thus a town in India fuf- 
fers as much in the courfe of fifty years, as in Eu- 
rope it would do in two centuries. Hence the ruins of 
Kinouge and Gour, are but barely perceptible, while 
cities of equal antiquity are in your quarter of the 
world {till perfectly entire. The decay of Currah 
and Mannikpore, it is faid, has been greatly haften- 
ed by the late Nawab of Oude Azoph Dowlah, 
who ordered feveral of the moft elegant buildings to 
be deftroyed for the freeftone of which they were 
built, that he might be fupplied with materials for 
his new buildings at Lucknow. 


THE people whe inhabited thefe venerable ruins, 
are lodged in wretched huts fuited to their deprefled 
circumflances, and fadly expreffive of the calamitous 

events 
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events tney experienced during the diflolution of 
the Mogul Empire. Their melancholy fituation 
excite a more than common intereft, becaufe it is 
unavoidably contrafted in the mind with their former 
grandeur and magnificence. Our Moonthee, who is 
a great adept in the traditional hiftory of India, af- 
fures us, that the inhabitants of both cities are in ge- 
neral defcended from ancient and noble families, 
who have been celebrated for producing feveral li- 
terary characters of confiderable note. ‘THe inhabi- 
tants of Mannikpore lay claim to fanctity as well as 
learning; they are faid to be defcendants of the Seyds 
of Curdefi, a city of Perfia. Of this fandtity and 
learning you however will form no elevated concep- 
tion, when you are told that the prefent Rajah of the 
diftrict is the reprefentative of an ancient family 
who received the government of it from a Fakeer, 
who had himfelf obtained his inveftiture from the 
hands of the Deity: here then is a prince who pof- 
fefles his rank, {till more literally than was fuppofed 
of European monarchs, jure divino. 


THe whole face of the country in the lower Dooab, 
as well as the appearance of the ruined towns, wears 
a melancholy gloom. Remains of its former popu- 
lation and fertility are continually meeting the eye 
of the travellex, which he contrafts with the exten- 
five waftes or jungles that now occupy fo great a 
part of the furface. Large tanks, topes, and ferais, 
are feen at fmall diftances upon the roads. In the 
formation of thefe the religious maxims of the na- 
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tives are ftriétly connected with utility. To dig a 
tank, to plant a tope, or to build a ferai, every Hin- 
doo exerts himfelf as far as his circumftances will 
permit, in the full conviction that he can in no other’ 
way fo certainly promote the good of his fellow 
creatures, or fo effe€tually work out his own falva- 
tion, Without tanks, the cattle during the dry fea- 
fon would perifh; and without wells the traveller 
could not fubfift, nor agriculture be carried on. The 
number of both that 1s neceflary implies. fo great la- 
bour and expence, that government has frequently 
lent its afliftance to the inhabitants : and the hiftorian 
of his own time, Golam Hoffein Khan, ferioufly 
urges it as an obje@tion againft the Britifh, that nel- 
ther individuals nor government have. interefted 
themfelves in thefe works of neceflity and mercy. 
The former, he complains, are prevented, from co- 
lonizing, and therefore never can regard India as 
their home. The only principle that can actuate 
them, is the moft expeditious method cf accumu- 
lating a fortune, with which they may retire from 
the country ; the interefts of which are confidered 
by them as remote as its fituation. From the very 
nature of the cafe, there muft be fome foundation 
for the complaint of this author ; and our fucceffors 
m. India will have caufe to regret that ftill fewer of 
thefe neceflary erections remain than there is at pre- 
fent. Since therefore, individuals cannot feel an af- 
fectionate intereft for the welfare of a country which 
they are forbid to regard as their own; it is to be 
hoped that government Will do away the grounds of 

this 
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this complaint. However fluctuating the fituation of 
individuals may be in India, the intereft of govern- 
ment is permanent in the country. 


THE millet is now ripe, and affords an excellent 
provender for our camels, elephants, and bullocks. 
[had frequenily regretted that fo much of the ground 
was occupied by a {mall eared pitiful grain; but the 
vait quantity of ftraw, about ten feet long, and an 
inch in circumference, makes a fair compenfation for 
the meannefs of the ear. The number of cattle ne- 
ceflary for the camp equipage of an Indian army is 
immenfe, and without a fupply of this provender which 
ripens exactly at the commencement of the cold fea- 
fon, it would be impoflible for any confiderable body 
of troops to keep the field. Our army, when joined 
by the different detachments, will confift of about 
eighteen thoufand infantry and cavalry, and probably 
of a ftill greater number of the Nawab’s troops. 
Thefe will be attended by more than twenty thoufand 
eattle of different kinds, and camp foHowers to five 
times that amount. 


In our prefent {tate we cover a line of march the 
length of from fix to eight miles. ‘he marching of 
a native army through a country either in a hoftile 
or amicable manner, uniformly commits much de- 
vaftation : European difcipline, and the attention of 
our commanding officer, has converted this fcourge 
of India to an advantage ; for wherever our troops 
penetrate, a market is thus provided at the peafants 
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door for almoft every article he can fpare ; *while 
his perfon and property are more fecure than on or- 
dinary occafions: for it is feldom the camp followers 
are allowed to incroach even upon a corner of his 
corn field. 


InsTEAD of the ordinary relief of the troops at the 
different ftations, we have learned that we have 
marched thus far on the commencement of a frefh 
campaign ; and that our battalions are to oppofe the 
enterprifes of Zeman Shah, the Perfian King, and 
the Mahrattas; and to co-operate as covering army 
to the troops at Seringapatam ; a meafure at once 
‘yudicious and neceflary. Zeman Shah and his an- 


ceftors have for many years been the fcourge and ‘@& 


terror of Hindoftan: even by European troops he 
has been dreaded as the Porus of modern times. I 
had therefore fome curiofity to remark the counte- 
nance of our Scottifh regiment, the 78th, when they 
were informed of their deftination to oppofe him. It 
was gratifying to obferve that they marched not only _ 
with perfect willingnefs, but alacrity to the mufic of the: _ 
Bag-pipe over thofe very plains where the troops of 
Alexander mutinied in circumftances not diffimilar, 


THe rapidity of our movements will feldom admit 
of my vifiting the interior of the country at prefent ; 
you may however depend on having an account of 
the ftate of thofe parts bordering on our route regu- 
larly fent you. Report fays, that our deftination is 
the fort of Tannaffir, which is an hundred miles. 

above 
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above Delhi, and confequently much higher than 
any European army ever penetrated into India. 


Ever fince we left Caunpore, the country is not 
only generally cultivated, but difplays at this feafon a 
ereat variety of rich crops. The barley is fufficiently 
high to cover the mold, while the bajerrow and fugar 
that interveen, are between eight and ten feet in 
dength, and fo thick as to exclude the fun. Such 
places as are not covered with grain are either plant- 
ed with tamarind trees, or large mango topes, form- 
ing a cool fhade to the cattle under their branches. 


On looking around, therefore, the whole country 
feems to be overfpread by large foreft trees, except a 
{mall circumference immediately in your vicinity. 
Some extenfive fandy defarts muft lie to the weft of 
Delhi, otherwife the feverity of the hot winds in this 
latitude could not be accounted for. Were the duit 
upon the furface uniformly covered by trees, or by a 
crop of grain, it could not acquire that exceffive heat 
which it communicates to the atmofphere during the 
months of April and May. This is not matter of 
conjecture; but it is by obfervation difcovered that 
a large tract of barren fand reaches from the mouth 


_of the Indus to the weft border of the province of 
Deihi. 


THE topes here are as ferviceable to travellers as 
to cattle: no perfon who has not experienced the fa- 
tigues of a journey in this: country can conceive the 

laffitude 
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laflitude and thirft which the intenfe heat occafiong, 
Even in the winter feafon, the morning only is cool ; 
towards mid-day the traveller retires to reft ina tope, 
where he probably finds a well to quench his thirft, 
and to refrefh his weary cattle. So fenfible are the 
natives of the benefit, that you frequently meet fome 
of them waiting at the well ready with a pitcher and 
a rope to draw water for ftrangers ; many efpecially 
of the females, are in this refpe@t as hofpitable as 
Rebecca was to Ifaac. Some, I truft, profit by this 
kindnefs ; for benevolence ftill poffeffes attractions as 
itrongly as in the days of that good patriarch. 


Tue ferai in Hindoftan is more fuited to the rich 
than poor traveller, fince even the {mall pittance that 
is there demanded, far exceeds the inclination or abi- 
lities of an Hindoo. If he has a little rice in his 
girdle, he feels little concern at the want of the luxury 
of an houfe; for of the many thoufands who now 
fill our camp, not a tenth part fleep under any kind 
of roof. They kindle fires of any rubbifh that the 
place may afford, and after wrapping themfelves in 
a coarfe blanket, truft to the fatigues of the day for 
found and refrefhing fleep. 


SHOULD a great man with his retinue pafs along, 
the ferai is wholly occupied by him for the ttme; he 
fends before to take pofleflion of it, when he gives 
fecurity to the Cutwal or Zemindar for the orderly 
behaviour of his retinue; a precaution probably 
very neceflary to the peace and property of the vil- 

lage. 
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lage. ‘The retinues of a feudal lord were never more 
licentious in Europe, than the idle banditti that at 
this day accompany an Indian chief on his journey. 
It s common to have the victuals drefled in the fe- 
rai, to have water provided for this purpofe, and for 
wafhing the ftrangers feet, which is here deemed a 
mark of hofpitality and politenefs, as it was by the 
inhabitants of Judea. ‘The loofe fandals, and the 
want of {tockings, admit much duft, while the feet 
fuffer by the friction of fo loofe a fhoe ; much greater 
comfort and relief is derived from bathing 1 the feet 
than a European would fuppofe. 


SECT. 


Daod. dl lh 


OF THE ZEMINDARY OF ALMASS, AND HIS CONDUCT T@ 
THE RYUTS. 


e®oecese@e#eee8 @© @6@ hU® 


Camp near Kinouge, Dec. 9, 1798. 


Ever fince we left Caunpore the country has been 
uncommonly rich and well cultivated. ‘The fugar 
cane and millet crops are nearly ripe, and their ap- 
pearance makes a fine contraft with the barley which 
begins to cover the foil. A crop as rich in appear- 
ance would lodge and rot in any part of Britain ; 
but there vegetation is encouraged by frequent rain, 
whereas the barley and wheat here will not receive 
a fingle fhower till they are trode out and fecured. 
Almafs Ali Khan Baheuder is collector of the reve- 
nue throughout the whole of the Dooab, and on 
the fide of Oude, from Mirzapore as far as the fort 
of Tannaffir, a diftance of more than four hundred 
miles. 


He 
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He is now about eighty years of age, and from 
the length of time he has managed this extenfive 
tract, probably the largeft in India, he has amafled a 
large fortune, amounting, by report, to feveral mil- 
lions. He is in fact too powerful to be called to ac- 
count for his management, or to remain in the con- 
dition of a fubjeét. Had not the late Nabobs of 
Oude been fupported by the Britifh Government, it 
is more than probable that they would long fince 
have fallen a facrifice to the treachery or ambition 
of this powerful chieftain, who makes his progrefs 
through his diftri& collecting the rents with'an army 
much more numerous and better difciplined than 
that under the immediate command of the Vizier. 
The character of this man is defcribed as avaricious 
in the extreme: it is faid that as foon as he finds 
the children and women of a family earn any 
thing beyond their neceflary fupport, he uniformly 
makes frefh exactions on the Ryut. If a peafant 
can fupport life upon half a rupee per month, he 
will foon find himfelf reduced by the exactions of 
the eunuch to that fum. 


THESE reprefentations are probably exaggerated, 
fince it is allowed by all, that the large zemindary 
under his direction is the beft cultivated, and the 
moft. populous of all the Nawab’s dominions. The 
experience of Almafs mutt long fince have taught 
him that it is not by the utmoft rigor of exaction, or 
by grinding the faces of the poor, that the greateft 
rent can be drawn from any quantity of land. Pro- 

tection, 
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‘teCtion, feafonable indulgence, and fecurity, are all 
neceflary to a {pirited cultivation im every country ; 
and by the effects of thefe it appears that they are 


afforded to the Ryut here, as perfectly as in any 


diftnict I have yet feen in India. 


Tue fame attention is here paid to the planting — 
of topes; the trees in all of them are not only nume- — 
rous, but they are placed with fuch religious exatt-_ 
nefs, that they meet your eye in ftraight lines, from — 


Whatever direction you view them. In one refpect 
the raifing of mango groves is conducted with greater 


éare than I have elfewhere noticed : all the young trees — 
are furrounded, during the firft and fecond years, 


, 


with a plentiful covering of ftraw, which ‘tied at the 


upper end fpreads below to afford room for the plant, _ 
hke the thatch fheaf put with you over a bee-hive ta — 


to defend it from the cold. 


YesterpAy Almafs joined us at Mindy-Ghaut, — 


néar the famous city of Kinouge, which before Delhi, 


is faid to have been the capital of India. Our efta- _ 
blifhment of brinjaries already amounts to fifteen — 
thoufand. What will be their mumbers when all — 
are affembled, I dare not offer to conjecture ; yet with 
all thefe attendants, befides our elephants, camels, — 
and draught cattle, our'march proceeds with much — 


regularity. The elephant’s fagacity can hardly be 


regarded as inferior to that of his guide; for henot 
only les down to receive his rider, but he lifts his v1 


feurden, piece-ineal, with his probofeis, and hands it — 


3 to 
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to a perfon who adjufts it on his back. He breaks 
aff the branches of trees not only when neceflary for 
his food, but when any large branch interferes with 
the line of march, be bends it with the trunk, till 
he can put his foot upon it, when it is inftantly torn 
down. Inacrowd, the people around him feldom 
receive any hurt, for he carefully removes with his 
trunk thofe that are upon his road. 


WE this day paffed over the ruins of two towns 
formerly of importance; I could not learn their 
names ; they are probably the fuburbs of the ancient 
city of Kinouge, which lies near our camp, towards 
the interior part of the country. The fields, during 
this day’s march, were equally rich and fertile with 
any we have yet feen. Our encampment was yelter- 
day upon the bank of a fmall limpid river, refembling 
thofe in your country in the purity of its water. This 
ftream is facred ; and, according to the faith of many, 
has greater efficacy in wafhing away moral defilement 
than even the water of the Ganges itfelf. A perfon 
in Ceylon drinks daily of this river, though at the 
diftance of perhaps three thoufand miles, and at the 
expence of 5000 rupees per month. It is carried 
like the water of Hurdwar, in bangies on the 
fhoulder. 


I went lately to view Minday-Ghaut, a refidence 
of Almafs. ‘The place confifts of two Bazars, pro- | 
tected by two mud forts, each about a mile in cir- 
cumference. ‘The bungalow and gardens of the eu- 

nuch 
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which are of moderate extent and mean appearance. 
His ordinary retinue, however, confifts of about 
three hundred horfe, whofe ftables are adjoining to 
the bazars. European vegetables are cultivated here 
by a manufacturer of indigo, who carries en the bu- 
finefs on a larger fcale than any I have yet met with. 
Laft year he manufactured and fent to Europe eight 
hundred maunds, which at the ordinary eftimate 
per acre, gives him a cultivation of no lefs than 
1833 acres of land. ‘The vats are excavations dug 
in the ground, and neatly lined with brick and lime. 
The workmen and their utenfils are furrounded by a 
{mall mud fort, to protect them from the incurfions 
of thieves and banditti. ‘The boldnefs and numbers 
of thefe plunderers is hardly credible, in the upper 
part of India. Our camp followers fteal from each 
other, or are plundered by the robbers who dafh 
into the camp by night. As often as they are in 
danger of being detected, they accompany the theit 
by murder. We had this day the misfortune to 
have one of the horfes of the European cavalry 
drop into a well; the animal was drawn up unhurt; © 
but the perfons employed in this work found three 
men at the bottom of the well who had been mur- 
dered the preceding night. Every cultivated field 
requires fo many of thefe wells for irrigation, that it 
is furprifing accidents of this nature do not oftener 
happen. 


Dec. 
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Dec. 10.—I this day travelled over the ruins of 
Kinouge, the moft extenfive perhaps in the world. 
For many miles before you enter the prefent town 
you travel through jungles interfperfed with {mall 
fields of tobacco, that confift of brick-duft and mor- 
tar. To remove all doubts that the rubbith confifts 
of the remains of a town, walls and broken gate- 
ways here and there raife their heads in defiance of 
time. The greateft part of the ftanding buildings 
are ruinous, uninhabited, rent, and tottering to de- 
cay. The few poor people now in the place aecom- 
modate themfelves under mud huts buttreffed up a- 
eainft the old walls. Not a great many buildings 
are intire ; whole mountains of unfhapely ruins meet 
your eye in every direction ; upon a {pace of ground 
much larger than the {cite of London. 


Amps? thefe heaps of defolation, there are {pots 
here and there under tobacco; which is almoft the 
only European plant of univerfal requeft in Hindof- 
tan. ‘The ruins of fuch buildings are with great dif- 
ficulty converted into arable land; for brick-duft 
does not affimilate with the foil till after many centu- 
ries; the action of fire having changed its nature. 
The brick in this country feems of an inferior 
kind; though it is perhaps the oldeft manufacture 
in the world, and is baked by being interlaid with. 
beds of ftraw, which is fet fire to. ‘Vhe complaint of 
the Ifraelites that they were compelled to furnith 
their tale of bricks without being allowed {traw, 
feems here perfectly relevant; becaufe it does not 

Fou. I. Aa appear 
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appear that the Orientals ever had any other method 
of preparing them. One fpecies of brick in ufe for 
the principal buildings of Kinouge, is very rare, of a 
large fize, and half vitrified. ‘The colour of this 
fort is flate blue : it is more coarfe than the common, 
but has proved more durable. 


Tre breed of cattle feems to diminifh in fize gra- 
dually as you approach the upper country ; as how- — 
ever we are {ill far from the mountains, itis not eafy 
to account for their fmall fize here. Bullocks, hor- 
fes, alles, and buffaloes are not above half the weight 
that they are in many parts of the lower provinces. 
Here is however a much greater variety of working — 
cattle than Europe can boaft of ; the buffalo, the ca- 
mel, and the elephant are little known there, while — 
‘the afs and the cow are here often ufed for riding as 
well as the horfes, yet the former is feldom nse q 
larger than a good Englifh theep. | 


SEOT.. XLIE. 


“OF THE STATE OF THE UPPER DUAB, AND THE VICINITY 
OF DELHI. 


Anopsheer, Dec. 26,1798. 


‘Our route to this, the higheft ftation of the Com- 
pany’s troops upon the Ganges, has been through 
Futtighur, Ferruckabad, Sahebgunge, Mow-Shum- 
fabad, Rhoodol, Cumbul, Doriahgunge, and -asva- . 
riety of other towns, or rather villages; for the coun- 
try becomes gradually lefs populous as you recede - 
from the Company’s provinces. This part of our 
route has frequently been interfected by detached 
fhreds of territory belonging alternately to the Na- 
wab Vizier of Oude, and the Mahratta ftates, and 
difplays a worfe fpecies of human aflociation than 
any I have yet witneffed; for I will not call that 
gloom of defolation which gradually thickens as you 
approach the vicinity of Delhi, by the name of go- 
vernment, 

Aa@2 WE 
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We arrived at Anopfheer this morning, and 
fhould no enemy appear, it is probable that this will 
prove the termination of our march upwards. A- 
nopfheer has the appearance of having formerly been 
a place of fome ftrength and confideration. On the 
fouth, the town is defended by a large brick fort ; 
which muift have been almoft impregnable to a Mo- 


gul army, even although it does not poffefs any place ~ 


through it for many miles. That river is at this fea- 


that could ftation a battery of cannon: like Mon- 
gheer, Chunar, and Allahabad, it has been erected 
chiefly againft cavalry; and is intended to be de- 
fended by bows and arrows. ‘The loop holes for 
thefe are numerous in every part of the wall. 


From this citadel there is a commanding view of 
the whole country, and of the Ganges meandering 


fon reduced to a {mall breadth; its ftream is as 
pure and limpid as your rivers in Britain. The weft 
bank rifes perpendicular about thirty feet, and on 
that fide the country is not overflowed; while on 
the oppofite fide, the flope from the bank is almoft 
imperceptible, and the fields bear the marks of being 
inundated for feveral miles. On this account the 
territory of Rohilcund is naturally made more fertile 
than this part of the Dooab which lies oppofite, 


Tue town of Anopfheer has on feveral occafions 
been the ftation of the Company’s troops ; and like 


the other military ftations, the vicinity has benefited — 


much by the circulation of pay. The fields to the 
eaftward 
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eaftward are well cultivated; and what I have not 
yet often feen, they are tolerably fenced. The ftrong 
jungle grafs is plaited into webs of a fort of bafket- 
work, and thefe, placed upon their edge on the fides 
of the field, protect the grain from almoft every kind 
of cattle except the wild-hog. Thefe animals are 
here numerous, as are deer, and game of all kinds. 
Since the conqueft of Rohilcund in 1774, that fine 
country has rapidly degenerated into a wafte, under 
the deleterious politics of the minifters of Oude. 
The natives are a tall, handfome race of people; 
and when compared with the other inhabitants, are 
white, and well featured. They ftill carry. about in 
triumph fome couches and palankeens of European 
officers that were killed by their army in the fatal ac- 
tion of 1774, by which we purchafed a victory at a 
greater expence of European lives than was ever fut- 
fered by the fame number of troops in India. 


THE country towards Delhi, on the north and 
welt, difplays a naked {terility which is feldom inter- 
rupted by the intervention either of trees or cultiva- 
tion. The forts and great cities in the late convul- 
fions of the empire had moft frequently the misfor- 
tune to attract the violence of depredators. Delhi, 
and its fertile plains, are faid to have been plundered 
by almoft every victorious faction ; and the prefent 
dreary afpect of that capital and its fuburbs, affords 
a melancholy proof of the truth of this part of its 
hiftory. The town of Anopfheer is contained within 
a ftrong mud wall, and therefore is of no great ex- 
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tent, but of great population. It contains a very um 
feemly medley of brick and mud buildings; the 
former from the want of proper cement appear very 
infufficient.. There is at the north end of it a Mahal 
of fome antiquity, and confiderable fize. It isa large 
mafs without either form or dimenfions, and wil! 
therefore admit of no defcription. The furrounding 
wall of this town is in fome parts twenty and thirty 
feet thick, and of courfe it could hold out for fome 
time not only againft cavalry, but even a train of ar- 
tillery. It is cuftomary for the zemindar of a vil- 
lage, when the rent is demanded of him, to refufe 
payment, and betake himfelf and his effects to the 
fort. Here he ftands out againft all demands tilt 
veduced by a military force. The government, on 
its part, adheres to no contract or agreement that 
may have been entered into with the ryuts ; but in a 
year of fuppofed plenty, it exa€ts perhaps twice the 
quantity : Indeed, at every feafon, it is not what rent 
the tenant has stipulated, but what he is fuppofed adle 
to pay, that is exacted from him. ‘his palpable 
iniquity of government naturally provokes refiftance; 
and a zemindar whofe wrongs have driven him upon 
his defence is, according to the language of the 
country, faid to be refractory. ‘This phrafe, like the 
malignancy of our old republicans, is of fuch happy 
ambiguity and vaft comprehenfion, that it implies 
every fort of guilt; and is deemed punifhable by 
maflacre, plunder, burning, or any kind of military 
execution. 


WHILE 
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WHILE government is thus unjuft in its exac- 
tions, it performs hardly any of the duties due to the 
allegiance of its fubjects ; for here there are no courts 
of juftice, and no protection given againft thofe 
plundering banditti who infeft the country. For his 
protection and perfonal fecurity againft thefe, every 
inhabitant muft truft to his individual arm: or to 
the mud forts which defend each village againft the 
enemy, or again{ft government, which is in fad the 
greateft enemy the wretched peafantry have to fear. 
‘The ryuts, driven to defpair, are forced to take up 
robbery for a fubfiftence ; and when once accuftom- 
ed to this wandering and irregular life, it becomes 
ever after impoffible to reclaim them to indufiry, or 
to any fenfe of moral duty. We had yelterday a 
melancholy example of the daring profligacy of 
which they are capable: An officer who rode out 
only a mile beyond the piquets, was attacked by a 
party of five horfemen; in the midft of a friendly 
converfation, one ftabbed him in the breaft with a 
{pear, which brought him to the ground; then the 
others-robbed him of his watch, his’ horfe and every 
article of his cloathing. In this naked ftate he ariv- 

ed at the piquet, covered with blood; and had he 
not been able to walk thus far, he muft have fared 
worfe than the man who “ between Jerufalem and ” 
Jericho fell among thieves,” fince here there is not 
one “ good Samaritan” to pity the unfortunate. 


~ Dowtat Row Scindiah, under whofe jurifdiction 
this country is, has been unable by any means he 
, Aa 4 has 
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has devifed, to eftablith regularity, or afford protec- 
tion to the peafantry. For this end every effort 
proved abortive, even in days of the plentitude of the 
Imperial power ; fince one hundred thoufand of this 
very people Mewatti) were maffacred at one time, 
and yet the diftrié {till continued to be infefted with 
maurauders. Lately, when fix were capitally punifh- 
ed for this offence by Scindiah, a ftraggling party 
entered Delhi by night, and inflicted the fame punifh- 
ment on an equal number of his troops that lay 
within the city. 


AFTER about ten days rainy weather we have a 
return of the north-weft wind, with a clear fky ; the 
mountains to the north-eaft appear unufually plain. 
Their diftance is called two hundred miles, and the 
nearer ridges are here entirely unfeen. ‘Their ap- 
pearance is exactly that of fnowy clouds towering to. 
an immenfe height in the fkies. It would feem that. 
Europeans had not fufficiently afcertained the height 
of the Thibetian mountains: They are fituated in 
the centre of the largeft continent in the world, and 
are probably the higheft mountains upon its furface- 
Teneriffe, which I have feen, and which has the reputa- 
tion of being the higheft land on the old continent, 
would not be at all vifible at the diftance of thefe 
mountains, which even here feem to foar above the 
clouds. They are eternally covered with fnow ; and 
when the wind blows from their direétion, the 
weather, to our feelings, is much colder than in. Bri- 


tain. Fluxes and agues are the prevailing diforders 
which 
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which it brings on. From the heat of 130 down to 
30, is here the range of the thermometer in the fame 
day, which is probably greater than in any other part 
of the world. 


We this day left our ground at Anopfheer for 
Lucknow, and Miah Almafs marched along with us. 
Though he is accompanied only by a few battalions, 
the confufion among his followers is beyond all. de- 
{cription. I have been viewing his heavy baggage 
pafs over a river by two bridges. The confufed 
noife of men, fheep, goats, bullocks, elephants, and 
horfes, who all attempt to pafs at the fame time, re- 
_ fembles the uproar of fiends broke loofe from the 
infernal manfions. Whatever blunders their drivers 
commit are punifhed upon the poor cattle, whofe 
backs refound with the blows of their heavy cudgels 
and the fame difcipline exercifed on the foldiers a- 
tones for the faults of their commanders. Quicquid 
- delirant reges plectuntur Achivi. 


We are now entered upon the territory of the 
Rohillas, formerly called Catheir. According to 
Mr Hamilton, the hiftorian of this people, the name 
of Rohilcund is but of recent application to this coun- 
try, and was given it by the conquerors of that tribe. _ 
The Rohillas themfelves are, he aflerts, the great 
caufe of the ruin of the country which bears their 
name; it was parcelled out among their chiefs, who 
had afterwards but a feeble connection with each 
ether, while their dependence on Hafley Rhamat, 

their 
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their prince, was more nominal than real. Hence 
their frequent wars, and their oppreflive condudt, 
which gradually wore out the native Hindoos. The 
Mahrattas had invaded the Rohilla country at the 
time that they required the aid of the Nabob’s troops 
for their expulfion. The fum ftipulated for this fer- 
vice was never paid, and the Nabob to inforce it, fo- 
licited the Company’s afliftance, which effected the 


payment of the fum, but unfortunately enabled that 
fanguinary tyrant afterwards to complete the deftruc- | 


tion of the Rohilla government, and nearly to exter- 
minate the people. 


i ee D.2: & 


SECTS ALY: 


REMARKS ON THE STATE OF ROHILCUND, AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OF OUDE, 


Bareilly, Feb. 2, 1798. 


Our fudden march acrofs the Ganges towards 
Lucknow, was occafioned by the efcape of Vizier 
Ally from Benares, after having affaffinated feveral 
of the moft refpectable inhabitants on that ftation. 
‘This illiterate and favage youth was rated to the 
throne by the caprice of Azoph Dowlah, about a 
year anda half fince, and had been lately depoied 
by Sir John Shore, in order to make way for the 
lawful heir of thefe provinees Saadut Ally, brother 
to the deceafed Nawab. ‘This prince jultly alarmed 
at the efcape of a defperate aflaflin, with pretenfions 
to his throne, has implored the protection of the 
Company’s army; and this circumftance will afford 
us an opportunity of examining the ftate of this fin- 


gular 
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gular kingdom, which has fo long been allied to the 
Britifh, and protected by their troops. 


BareEILLy is a large town, the capital of Rohil- 
cund; the route to it from Anopfheer has been by 
Chandowfee, Bifowlee, Owlah, Aligunge, and fome 
other villages of little note; for this fine country 
within the laft twenty years, has become a vaft de- 
fart. Extenfive waftes every where meet your eye, 
which were lately in cultivation; but which are now 
covered with long grafs, which in the hot feafon be- 
comes fo parched as to be eafily combuftible. 


Or this we had an alarming proof by the acci- 
dental kindling of the grafs to the windward of our 
camp: ‘he flame fpread fo inftantaneoufly, that it 
was with fome difficulty we were able to fave our 
tents and baggage. This accident fuggefted to one 
of our officers a plan of annoying an enemy, which I 
do not remember to find: in ufe in the annals of the 
moft ingenious deftroyers of mankind. It is to fet 
fire to the grafs to the windward of the camp, and 
‘while the enemy is bufily employed. in getting it 
under, to attack him on the flanks and rear: Hap- 
pily for the prevention of fuch a meafure, fuch an 
extent of defolate and rich fields 1s no where to be 
met with but in Rohilcund. 


Amipst the prefent folitude and gloom of this 
province, you fee evident traces of its former culti- 
vation. The clods left by the plough are not yet 
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melted down, fo as to aflimilate with the furface; 
nor is the grafs of that extraordinary coarfe and 
reedy fpecies which rifes upon fields in their primeval 
wildnefs, or that have long been out of tilth A 
very little effort would again bring it back to its 
produttive ftate, were there inhabitants to cultivate 
the foil. . 


Burt from the quantity of land under crop, the 
population of Rohilcund muft be very fmall; not 
the hundredth acre is in cultivation ; a proportion fo 
fmall that the wild animals are in danger of devour- 
ing the people and their fubfiftence. You here 
fcarcely ever fee a barley field that has not feveral 
huts of ftraw erected without walls, to accommodate 
a watchman in the night. ‘The deer invade the 
crops in fuch numbers, that without this precaution 
it would be deftroyed. Foxes, jackals, hares, and 
almoft every fort of game range in the deferted 
plains unmolefted. The march of the army puts 
them to flight in all direGtions. It was, I believe, 
one of the charges brought again{t Mr Haitings, that 
he lent a brigade to Azoph ul Dowlah for the ex. 
termination of the Rohillas. The face of the coun- 
try oifers but too {trong evidence of the fact of depo- 
pulation; but it muft have been owing to a rigorous 
policy afterwards that the country remains defolate, 
fince the conqueft of a Britifh army has invariably 
the contrary effect, by increafing the fecurity of the 


people. 
THE 
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Tue hills have this day and yefterday been con- 
ftantly in view, and more diftinGly vifible then ever. 
They prefent the appearance of vaft towering and 
abrupt precipices of ice, compared to which, the Gla- 


ciers in Switzerland would probably appear as an ine | 


confiderable hill. Nearly in the direction of the 
mountains, the wind blows frefh, and fo cold as to 
freeze the water in our tents. ‘The thermometer in 
‘them has been laft night as low as 31°. but this will 
not account for the violence of the congelation, 
which I apprehend is owing to the great quantity of 
faltpetre with which the foil here is impregnated. 
In China the fame circumftance is brought to ac- 
count for the prefervation of ice, which 1s there car- 
ried about the {treets, upon carts, without melting in 
any confiderable degree. | 


fz. 3.—The large river Ram Gunga lies between 
this city and our laft encampment at Aligunge; we 
crofled it on a bridge of boats, too flender for the 


weight of the elephants, though it bore the carriage & 


guns. ‘The fagacious animals, apprehenfive from its 
appearance, that it was infufficient for their weight, 
could not. be induced to attempt it, though they 
pafled that {tronger one over the Ganges without 
the {malleft hefitation. 


Tue fort of Bareilly is deemed a command of 
great truft:by the Oude government, as it keeps in 
check this recently conquered nation. It is at pre- 
fent confided to Mirza Ali Khan, a fon of the Na- 


wab. 
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wab. He met our army with a fplendid retinue of 
cavalry and howdahed elephants ; but did not find 
the General, who had left the line of march to view 
the fcene of ation between our army and the Ro- 
hillas in 1794, 


Tuese warlike people, untaught by their former 
defeats, with thirty thoufand cavalry, bravely attack- 
ed our troops, who by fome ftrange mifmanagement 
gave way on the right, and were cut down in great 
numbers. Our whole line, however, from the center 
to the left, maintained its ground fo fteadily, that the 
victorious Rohillas were afraid to refume their at- 
tack, and the battle ended in their total defeat, 
though with a greater lofs on our part than had been 
ever fuftained by fo fmall an army. 


Monuments are uniformly erected by the Mul- 
fulmans over the graves of their deceafed chiefs : 
many of thefe are now ftanding here, where a perion 
is appointed to keep perpetual lamps burning at the 
graves of diftinguifhed perfons. The Mahomedan 
Re however it may prohibit any fenfible object 
of worfhip, avails itfelf of the refpect of friends for 
their relations, and for eminent characters, in ani- 

nating their devout feelings : a departed warrior 1s 
by them revered as a faint, 


BaREILLY is a large town, and crowded with 
inhabitants, who loiter or wander through the 
itreets, without much appearance of bufinefs. It is 

probable 
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probable that the want of protection in the country 
forces a great number into the town; but how they 
fupport themfelves there does not admit of an ealy 
folution. Few manufactures are vended in a coun- 
try where the inhabitants are thin, and where even 
thefe are fo poor as not to afpire at any of the luxuries 
of life. Sweetmeats and confections, different kinds 
of grain, with ornaments for the women, feem a 


great part of the commodities that were expofed to 


fale in the fhops. Brazen water-pots are here manu- 


factured, but in {maller number fince the ruin or t 


emigration of all the wealthy chiefs. 


Harrez Ramovt, the firft Rohilla prince who was 
flain in the battle of Cutterah, lies interred in a large 
maufoleum, which forms a very diftinguifhing orna- 
ment of Bareilly. The fort is a large irregular mafs 
of building, equally deftitute of elegance or ftrength. 
it may however prove a check upon an irregular 
army without a battering train. Like all the other 
forts in India, it has no baftions for guns; a ftrong 
argument-again{t the practical ufe of field-pieces’ be- 
ing known in the country. = 


THat the enterprife of Europeans fettled in this ~ 


country may add to the induftry and wealth of the 
natives, has already appeared in various. inftances. 
Even the wretched government of Oude has not been 
able to counteract its operation. A few active indi- 
viduals of our countrymen, in defiance of all the ob- 
~fiacles thrown in their way, have been able to in- 
| _ troduce 
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«roduce the culture of indigo and fugar ; and to ex- 
tend the trade in cloth manufactured at Taunda and 
Kerabad. It is this circumftance that has hitherto 
warded off, not the decay, but the ruin of ‘this 
country, which Mr Haftings had predicted. ‘The 
Vizier’s inability to pay the fubfidy has often been 
pleaded; and from the deficiencies of his revenue, 
upon perhaps fair grounds. 


Tue provinces of Oude and Rehilcund are natu- 
rally fertile, yielding rich crops of wheat and barley 5 
and the wretchednefs and poverty of the people, 
however much it may reproach government, does 
not militate again{t this fact. In the time of Sujah 
Dowlah the revenue amounted annually to upwards 
of three millions, under no very correct manage- 
ment. The natives are themfelves of opinion, that 
with the ordinary preteCtion given to the Britifh ter- 
‘ritories in India, thefe provinces would yield a reve- 
nue of four millions fterling. 


THe profperity of the Vizier’s dominions is not 
only intimately connected with that of the India 
Company, but with the Britifh commerce in this part 
of the world. ‘With a greater degree of wealth and © 
protection, their inhabitants would become cuftomers 
for the broad cloths, cutlery, arms, and other Eu- 
ropean articles; and might prove the means of con- 
veying them into Candahar, and thofe nations to- 
wards the banks of the Indus. ‘The fertility of the 
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lands on the banks of the Ram Gunga, the Goom- 
tee, and the Gogra, would powerfully fecond the © 
efforts of a regular government in improving the 
condition of the people. * In the Dooab the foil is 
fo much adapted to the produce of indigo, that the 
plant is there found in its wild ftate; and in this 
produces a much greater quantity of dye, and of fu- 
perior quality to that produced by cultivation *.’” 
‘The fugar cane, which thrives remarkably through 
the country in Rohilcund, is more luxuriant than 
perhaps in any other part of India. 


Tue fertility of the Vizier’s dominions is fecured 
by the copious ftreams which every where pervade 
them, at once enriching the foil and facilitating the 
means of conveyance. What effects a free trade 
and protection might produce on kingdoms fo great- 
ly favoured by- nature, it is difficult to conjecture ; 
but they certainly promife a more abundant fupply 
of tropical productions than the Weft India iflands. 
Whatever governor fhall put in activity thefe grand 
fources of improvement, by removing the oppreffions 
and iniquities of the Qude government, will furely 
confer upon himfelf higher honour than they can 
claim who laid the foundation of the Britifh power 
in India. : 


THE 


* Vide Civis Letters, 16, 
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Tue outline of a very plaufible fyftem of regula- 
tion was publifhed fome years ago, and has, I. am 
informed, received the approbation of fome of the 
_ beft judges. It confifts only of a few articles, which 
you will excufe me for inferting in this place, in the 
humble hope that they will be adopted. 


Beiabr was propofed that a member of the 
Supreme Board, or a fenior fervant fhould be no- 
minated refident at Lucknow, to act as miuni- 
{ter to the Vizier ; but anfwerable to the Supreme 


Board. 


2. Tuar four civil fervants be appointed to Luck- 
now, as a board of revenue and trade, at which the 
refident fhall prefide. 


3. THat the country fhould be divided into di- 
ftricts as in Bengal and Behar, and civil fervants 
appointed to each to collect the revenue, under 
the fame regulations as in the company’s terri- 
tories. 


‘A. THAT Adawlets, or conrts of juftice, be efta- 
blifhed in each city and diftrict, with a judge and 
regifter, fervants of the Company, and fubject to 
the fame regulations, as they are in the other pro- 
vinces. 


Bb 2 5, THAT 
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5. THaT a treafurer and paymafter, and other nes 
ceflary officers be appointed from the fervants of the. 
Company. 


6. Tar all impofts and duties be entirely abo- 
lifhed ; and that all goods, the produce of Great 
Britain, or of the Company’s provinces, be per- 
mitted to be imported to the dominions of Oude, 


and the countries weft of them, and there fold 


duty free; and that on the other hand, alf articles, 
the produce of the Vizier’s dominions, fhould be 
imported into the territories of the Company without 
moleftation. 


Tee the whole of the Nabob’s troops fhould 
be difbanded, and two brigades of cavalry, con- 
fifting each of fix regiments, five hundred {trong, 


and two brigades of infantry ‘of the prefent ftrength 


(1793), be raifed to defend and protect the coun- 
try; thefe to be on the fame footing, in all re- 
fpects, as the Company’s other troops now in 
thefe dominions. 


8. FHat the furplus of the revenue, after — 


paying the above civil and military eftablith- 
ments, and other expences of the government 
all of which fhall be regulated on the frida 
principles of economy, be paid to the Nabob for 


his expences, and to defray fuch penfions as, 
| he 
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he may choofe to pay to his relations and depen- 
dents*. | : 


* Since writing the above the Marquis Wellesley has re- 
sumed the government of Rohilcund, and adopted nearly the 
very plan here mentioned. 


Bb3 SECT, 


Seer: RAL 


PROGRESS THROUGH ROHILCUND TO LUCKNOW. 


@eeee8#seee & 


Camp near Belgram, Feb. 1799, 


Our route through Rohilcund to this town pre« — 


fented to us a great extent of the devaftated pro- 


vinces of the Nawab Vizier. The firft march from 


Bareilly to Fouridpore, conveyed us for fourteen 


miles through fields almoft entirely wafte. Two ¥ 


bridges of brick facilitated our paflage over {mall 


‘rivers, which water this once plentiful region. The — 


face of the country was, during this day’s march, 


diverfified with heights and fwells, a circumftance . 


very rare throughout this vaft plain, from the Thi- 
betian mountains to the bay of Bengal. 


Near the line of march lies Cutterah, alarge and — 


ruinous village, remarkable for being. the fcene of 


that’ 


ee? 
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that decifive battle of 1774, in which Sujah Dowlah 
defeated the Rohillas. This action decided the fate 
of that brave people; for in it Haffez Rhamut, 
their chief, was flain, and our army penetrated their 
country as far as Loll Dong at t the foot of the 
mountains, 


Tue old village of Cutterah, is a motely aflem-. 
blage of ruinous mud houfes, not a tenth part of 
which are at prefent inhabited. There are but few 
officers, who were prefent at this engagement, now 
furviving; only three in our army were there, and 
thefe, from the famenefs of the fields, are unable to 
give the exact pofition of the two armies. 


Fes. 7.—A march of twenty-two miles brought 
‘us through the large villages of Tilhara, and Shah 
Tania’ ; where we faw many {pecimens-of the 
dwarf bamboo: That ufeful timber does not attain 
to its full fize, fo near the mountains, but branches 
out into a fhrub of great beauty and utility in a 
hedge. The new village of Cutterah is furrounded 
with a very thick range of thefe bufhes, which 
are {till of fufhicient height to render the houfes 
invifible.. At this place I faw a fpecies of the large 
Bat, or flying fox of India; it meafured three feet 
-and a half acrofs the wings; and the mouth, jaws, 
and colour of the hair, exactly refembles that of the 
fox. 


BbA > THE 
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‘THe country feems for fome part of ‘this jourtiey 
to have been employed in rice crops. The fields’ 


are {mall, and each furrounded with a fmall ‘dyke 


or dam to confine water for this crop ; the barley, 
however, is managed partly in the fame manner, and 


as rice is hardly any where a produce in Rohilcund,, 


it is probable that the {mall dams have been erected 
for watering this produce.. 


THERE are a great number of inhabitants in Shah- 


jehanpore ; the town is confufed, dirty and ruinous 3 
and excepting a few ftrong places, that are intended 


either for prifons or ferais, there is no honfe that 


rifes fuperior to a hut.. We had here an opportu- 


nity of noticing the method of educating the children,. 


which feems well adapted for communicating the 


common and neceflary branches at a finall charge.. 
The boys are aflembled in a kind of open fhed or 


verandah, on the fide of the ftreet; the airinefs of 


the place mutt render it cool and healthy... Each: 
boy is provided with a black board of wood, fome- 


thing like a flate, upon which he'writes the letters 


with a pencil of chalk. While he learns: to write 
the characters, he at the fame time acquires their 


names, and the power of each when joimed in a 
fyllable ; words and fentences are next learnt; and 
thus reading and writing are attained by one and the 
fame labour. lam told that thefe ufeful branches 
are learnt very foon, and by as great’ a number of 


the common people as in moft countries in Europe. 


The Hindooltanee and the Perfian charaéters are 
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both ufed ; fome claffes write in the one, and fome 
m the other. 


We had fome fpecimens of the kilns made ufe of 
for drying grain in this country. They are large 
earthen pots funk -deep in the earth, and under theny 
is‘a furnace for fuel. Thefe pots are filled with fand 
which is heated almoft to: rednefs, when it is taken 
out, and in this ftate mixed with the grain. A few 
minutes in this mixture fits 1t for grinding, when it 
' is cleared of the fand by means of a fieve. By this 
method {mall quantities only are prepared at a time ; 
but fuch quantities are better adapted to the fize and 
execution of their mills, than larger portions, which 
would foon imbibe moifture and become unfit for the 
mill. 


“Fes. 9 .Ourah. The'two rivers near Shahjehanpore 
rendered this day’s march fhort. The eountry is not 
fo well cultivated as the large towns in its neighbour- 
hood would lead the traveller to expect. Almafs has 
left us on the bufinefs of his Zemindary, the punith- 
ment of thieves, carrying with him a detachment of the 
Nawab’s army, The frequency of theft and robbery 
in this country, 1s not to be afcribed to lenient punifh- — 
ment of crimes. They are no doubt often undetected, 
but they are, when difcovered, punifhed with promp- 
titude, and feverity. Yefterday we pafled by two 
offenders who had been brought before this chief. 
A. fhort hearing foon convinced him of their guilt : he 
inftantly sinha their heads to be ftruck off, and. 

hung 
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hung up on a tree in terrorem. The bodies were left 


upon the ground a perquifite to the jackals. Near — 


the village of Cutterah there were two monuments 
of the feverity of oriental punifhment, which I had 
not before noticed, though fuch are by no means un- 
frequent. A fmall arched appartment of brick was 
erected round the criminal, who was built up while 
alive in this enclofure. Suffocation muft foon have 
put an end tojhis pain. Thefe buildings were point- 
ed out by the natives, who explained their ufe. 


frp. 10.—We this day marched to Srumnagur, 
14 miles. The route leads through Shahabad, a very 
large town; in extent it reaches about two miles, 
while the {cite of the prefent huts does not perhaps 
cover one third of the ancient ruins, that appear in 
the form of hills and broken {wells crumbling to 
duft. This town probably had been verging to de- 
ftrudion, long before the Rohillah conqueft; its 
ruins appear much more ancient and decayed than 
any which have been effected by that people, or by 
the Nawab in fubduing them. The fields in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Shahabad, are well cul- 
tivated ; the crops are barley, wheat, tobacco, and fome 
peas of the fmall kind. ‘The froft of this winter has 
apparently been more fevere than ufual, fo far down 
from the hills. The barley is feverely injured ; the 
tobacco feems totally withered, and the mangoe trees, 


now beginning to bloflom, with a full appearance of 


fruit, nipped or blafted by its influence. It feemed 
rather extraordinary that the {trong frofts we had in 
the 
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the neighbourhood of Anopfheer did not affect the 
grain, where it was more intenfe than here; this 
probably is owing to the crop’s being farther ad- 
vanced ; for it had not then come to the ear. 


THE zeal of the Mahomedans feems, in upper India, 
to have been too intolerant, and too lafting to ad- 
mit of Hindoo temples of any fize or magnificence. 
Few of them are to be feen in Rohilcund ; whereas 
the mofques are by far the moft fplendid buildings 
in every town. At Shahabad there are many; one 
in particular claims notice from being entire, and of 
a very large fize. Each chief had on his demife a 
large building erected over his grave, where his de- 
pendents aflembled to offer up their prayers for the 
welfare of his foul. 


Fez. 11.—Buckerah. Our journey was this day only 
eight miles, through a tolerably well drefled country ; 
the foil however is bare, and fo fandy as to rife in 
clouds cf duft. The crop is rather late, partly from 
want of water, and partly from being blighted by 
the froft. The feafon has been fo uncommonly cold, 
that the whole doh! is checked and withered before 
‘the ear is formed. This crop is therefore loft. A 
few fugar fields have prefented themfelves, but the cane 
is very fhort and poor in quality. ‘The raifing of 
_ this crop is the chef d’euvre of Hindoo agriculture ; 
it requires manure as well as repeated plowing, and 
after planting the flips of cane, they muft be fre- 
quently infpected and cleared of the white ant, till 

they 
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they have begun to fhoot. This expence is howeveiy 
amply repaid when the crop fucceeds, for no other 
grain will yield a produce of equal value, a biggah 


of land bringing fometimes 60 rupees, even where — 


the fugar is cheap. 


Sanor point Feb. 13—The journey to this place on 
the frontier of Oude, has difplayed a foil more bar- 
yen and fandy than any we have yet feen on a march 
of 500 miles. There are vaft tracts without a tree 
er fhrub, which are covered with a cloud of duft as 


often as the wind blows, which at this feafon, gene<_ : 
rally happens from ten to four every day. Thebleak; — 


defolate, and dreary afpect of the country, where 
you are conftantly finking at every ftep in loofe fands 


and blinded by the fhowers of duft, gives an idea of 4 


the difficulty of travelling through thofe immenfe de« : 


farts, that lie between this country and Europe. 


Even here, however, cultivation fucceeds-wheré 


water is produced in plenty, and we have paffed by — 


feveral fields of good grain where the foil is naturally — | 


as light and fteril as that which in its wild ftate is 
drifted by the wind. The protection of government, 


flight as it may be, has rendered this comparatively ‘ 


barren fand, to become more productive than the rich 


plains of Rohilcund, where the people feem to feel — 
no other effects of the Oude government, than 1 Itsope 


preflions, or its vengeance. 


A large lake in the enacts of our camp has fuppli- 


ed 
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ed us with plenty of water fowl; among thefe ap- 
pears the eyrus, the largeft of the aquatic birds. 
This animal can ftretch itfelf to the height of up- 
wards of fix feet; even in its ordinary manner of 
walking, it Is nearly as tall as the natives. It makes 
a beautiful pet, and is very ufeful in picking up 
noxious vermin in a garden. | | 
Fez. 14.—Belgram. his town, though placed 
in our maps at the diftance of 16 miles from Sandy- 
Point, is not in reality above half the diflance, Bel- 
gram muft have been the capital of a large diftrict. 
{t is {till diftinguifhed by a ruiuous fort, and moat ; 
in the former the foujdar at prefent refides. The 
houfes of Belgram are generally of brick and mortar, 
many of them appear to have been larg ge, and in the 
beft ftile of Mogul archite@ture. The prefent inha- 
bitants here, as in other towns of this country, dwell 
in fmall ftructures, either of mud or timber. 


I found the people, on walking through the town, 
very converfible. They made their children pay me 
the compliment of a falam; and one in particular 
gave me a diftinct account of the fubjugation of the. 
place by the Nawab’s troops, and a detachment un- 
der a captain Baillie. 


Aumass has the character of a very rigid collector . 
in this country ; his avarice, the vice of age, feems to 
have blinded him to every prudent rule of govern- 
ment. The inhabitants.told me that he is never fatis- 

hed = 
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fied ; if a man pay two rupees, he muft raife him te 
three; fhould the three be forthcoming, the next 
year brings a demand of four: I afked if he was 
poor, that he was fo very avaricious in drawing away 
all their money, and was at once told, what I always 
-have heard, that he was immenfely rich. By fuch 
exactions, the once rich town of Belgram is a heap of 
ruined buildings, interfected with a few huts, under 
which the {mall remnant of a wealthy people are ob- 
liged to eke out their days of mifery. 

In a few days our army will reach Lucknow ; for 
Saadut Ali is in terror of the machinations of his 
rival; his imagination leads him to apprehend from 
others a conduét fimilar to his own ; hence the piftol, 
the dagger, and the poifoned cup, continually haunt 
his mind. The man in this ftate is furely not to be 
envied: he is deprived of that con{cious integrity 
which is the great bafis of inward tranquillity ; and 
wants that fort of defence which Horace calls a walk 
ef brafs, a | 

Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa. 


SECT. 


oeGed. XLVI 


» PROGRESS TO LUCKNOW, 


Lucknow, Feb. 23, 1799. 


Mawtyau.—This is a very large village; in length, 
fully two miles. The inhabitants are numerous, but 
the town is mean and irregular, confifting almoft 
entirely of {mall mud huts. ‘The country round is 
better cultivated than any we obferved fince we crols- 
ed the Ganges. Almafs, we are told, has had an 
action with fome of the zemindars, who would not 
without force pay their rent ; we ftop here this day 
at his requeft; as he has at prefent but a {mall army 
of his own, it is probable that he means to make ufe 
of our name, (for that is all he will receive), to over= 
awe fome other refractory zemindar in the neigh- 
bourhood. The encampment is this day formed ina 
very extenfive tope of mango trees, whofe fhade af- 
fords a delightful cool retreat for the wearied foldiers. 

a Theis 
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Thefe trees are in full bloom, and promife a remark- 
ably plentiful crop of that favourite fruit. ‘The na- 
tives are already pointing to the bloffoms, with a fort 
of exultation at the profpeét they afford. The mango 
grove is a favourite retreat of the large monkeys. 


From it thefe animals look down upon us with great _ 


contempt, conceiving themfelves, it would feem, to 
be a more exalted order of beings, and for reafons, 
which even human vanity might deem plaufible ; 
firit, they certainly occupy a higher ftation ; fecondly, 
they receive from the natives a great degree of vene- 
ration, even the homage of daily ovine and ite 
they live under a better government. 


Arrer halting one day we marched to Sihit- 
gunge. The intervening village of Sultangunge 
confifts of mud houfes wholly, but all neat, and in 


full repair.. It is one of the few towns in India — 


which does not exhibit marks of decay. Even here, 


however, are the ruins of far more durable and ex- 


tenfive cities, whofe only veftige is to be traced by 
large mounts of brick-duft: thefe ruins have been 

perhaps many centuries in their prefent ftate. The 
— road fides were this day moftly cultivated: the wheat 
and barley are falt ripening, and the weather begins 
to get warm ; for the wells under the fhade of the 
‘tamarind trees are now reforted to by travellers, 
where they quench their thirft, and fhelter them- 
felvyes from the fun. 


1 : FER. 
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lez, 20.—This day brought us through a large 
jungle into a vaft plain, faid to be cleared by Miah 
Almafs from a thicket of brufhwood. He has here 
built a village and a houfe for himfelf, as he fup- 
pofes, after the Englifh manner. ‘The place, before 
thefe operations, is faid to have been a neft of 
thieves, who fheltered themfelves in the wide jungle 
again{t the fearches of the magiftrate. The plain 
fomewhat refembles a large park ; and is beautified 
by clumps of mango trees, and fine fields of barley 
and wheat, which is now getting plump in the ear ; 
a time when grain appears remarkably rich. Itis now 
four months fince the rains ceafed, yet the whole of 
the road was this day interfected with fheets of water, 
owing to a thunder ftorm that happened two days 
ago, and which was accompanied with a heavy fall 
of rain; a rare occurrence at this feafon. 


GENERAL St. Lecer has gone to breakfaft with 
the Eunuch Almafs in his fine hunting feat; that <, 
he will carry his own breakfaft to the chief’s hou, 
for, with all his defire to imitate the Englifh, the ac- 
commodations of a Muffulman are wretched: he 
could not prodice a breakfaft that a ploughman 
would wifh to partake. Miaheunge is built with 
much regularity, the ftreets are more than three 
times the width that is cuftomary, and the houfes 
are all of equal height, fronted with a verandah of 
wood. ‘The figure of the town is a parallelograr 
the whole furrounded with a brick wall and baft:. 
for the fecurity of the inhabitants, againft the arm d 

Vou. I. : Ge bandiid 
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‘banditti who pervade the country. ‘The whole is in | 
perfect repair, and, in my eyes, almoft redeems the 
character of the chief from that parfimony for which 
he is fo remarkable. 


We marched through the villages of Hoffein and 
Tukitgunge on the 21ft. The former is a poor vil- 
lage, named by the Muflulmans after the Imaum 
Hoffein, grandfon of the prophet. The forl confiits 
for the moft part of loofe blowing: fand; but fuch — 
fields as are cultivated carry rich crops of wheat and 


barley. 


Tuis day we pafled a very large bridge over the 
Sye, a petty ftream ; and at this feafon very unlikely 
to require fifteen arches. In the rainy feafon, how- — 
ever, it is probable the country may be overflowed, 7 
as well as the river fwollen. We have feen no Ma- 
homedan ftructures nearly equal to this bridge. 


Tukitgunge is a village built by Tukit Roy, Buk-- 
thee of the Nawab’s army. It is after a regular plan, 
refembling that of Almafs, which alfo bears his name. 
‘The Nawab has conftruéted a third village, called — 
Fattehgunge, more elegant than either; it is fur-— 
rounded by a fquare wall of brick, and in the centre, a 
the feveral ftreets meet in a large fquare, in the midft _ 
of which ftands the Cutwal’s houfe, the chief ma-_ 
gutrate of the place. : | 


KissEN — 
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KissEN Cxun has greatly beautified this village by 
a fine tank, lined with brick, and furnifhed on all 
fides with elegant ftairs leading down to the water. 
Here the Hindoos refort for ablution, which they 
could perhaps not otherwife obtain without repairing 
to the Ganges. The agriculture is here not fo per- 
fect, nor fo confiderable in quantity, as might be 
looked for in the neighbourhood of a large capital, 
which is now fo near, that we can difcern the mi- 
narets towering above the intervening. groves: of 
Mangoes. | 


Tue village of Fattehgunge was built in comme: 
moration of the victory obtained over the Rohillas at 
Betourah, by Sujah Dowlah. 


THE town of Viziergunge, near it, was.probably 
built by the firft Vizier of Oude. The gates are 
ftandine perfedtly entire, and are almoft the only 
veftiges remaining by which a traveller can difcover 
that a town had ever ftood there ; yet the place was 
perfectly entire about twenty years ago. ‘The caufe 
of its deftru€tion is faid to have been the refufal of 
the Cutwal to deliver up fome thieves who had mo- 
lefted paffengers going through it. On being threat- 
ened with the Nawab’s vengeance, it happened un- 
luckily for the town, that fome perfons were again 
robbed there that fame day. On the next, three 
battalions were ordered to ranfack the town, and 
deftroy the inhabitants ; an order which they obeyed 


with fuch fatal exactnefs, that not a fingle hut nor 
Ge 2 inhaz 
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inhabitant was left within the walls. The diftance 
between the two gates is more than a mile, and that 
con{litutes the length of the principal ftreet. The 
rows of trees on each are itil ftanding, having 
efcaped the flames by which the houfes were de- 
ftroyed. 

[ yelterday went to view this capital, which is 
faid to contain half a million of fouls. Happening to 
enter the town at the weft end, and which contains 
the poor mechanics, and labourers of every fort, I 
never witnefled fo many,varied forms of wretched- 
nefs, filth, and vice: The ftreet which leads to the 
palace, is upwards of five miles; more than one half 
of which you wade through mire and filth. Dur- 
ing the lapfe of time, the ftreets fink from cleaning, 
or by the blowing away of duft while-dry, fo that 
they are falleu in the middle to the depth of ten or — 
twelve feet; and are fo narrow that two hackaries 
cannot pafs, nor indeed any carriage, however f{mall. 
My palankeen was frequently {topped by the fmall 
afles, who were pafling along loaded with bricks. 
This animal is here fo flender that a ftout porter 
cotild have no difficulty in literally carrying both the 
beaft.and its burden. Solomon muft have employed 
an immenfe number in carrying the materials of the 
temple, if his afles were not of a fuperior breed to 
thofe of Lucknow. 7 


THe concourfe of a great number of people per- 
haps does not any where improve their morals 3 
vice 
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vice and poverty are the only qualities that this 
people unitormly difplay. Some faunter; others lie 
down in a kind of dubious fiate between exiftence 
and annihilation; others {till are intoxicating them- 
felves with the Hookah ; a few only labour at their 
profeflions. The thew of rich fhops and merchandize 
is remarkably {mall, though it fupplies the luxury 
of the court, or rather the palace; for here there 
is little affluence beyond the narrow circle of the 
prince’s family. 


Tue different palaces of the Nawab, the great 
mofques, and burying places (Imaumbary) difplay 
a fort of fplendour ; for the Muffulmans are fond to 
excels of decoration; and this tafte always fhews it- 
felf in their drefs and houfes, whenever an.individual 
can afford to indulge it. There are perhaps no 
buildings in Britain equally brilliant in external ap- 
pearance as the palaces of Lucknow. The roofs are 
gilt, and the architecture loaded with ornaments, 
which have altogether a conftderable effet on the 
beholder at firft fight, ‘There is however no ac- 
commodation within, nothing for comfort or even 
convenience, the whole being intended for external 
glare. 


THe body of Azoph Dowlah lies interred in an 
Imaumbary, lighted with a vaft number of wax ta- 
pers: the grave is ftrewed with flowers and’ gilt pa- 
per. At one fide is a cenfer with various perfumes ; 
at the other his fword and cummerbund ; and oppo- 
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fite the head lies the tiara or turban, and a copy of 
the Coran. The grave itfelf is covered with rich 
bread of barley from Mecca. The whole vault 
conftantly echoes to the voice of a company who 
continue chaunting the Coran. ‘This place has a 
grand and folemn appearance. Religious ideas have 
a favourable accefs, while you ftand amidft the duft 
of kings, and contemplate the ineflicacy of their 
efforts to continue even a femblance of their majefty 
after death. 


SECT. 


SECT. XLVI. 


THE COURT OF LUCKNOW, AND CABINET ON THE 
DOWLAT KHANAH, 


- 
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Lucknow; March, 9, 1799. 


We had this day an opportunity of feeing the Ma- 
homedan fpring feftival, (eida_) celebrated by the 
Nawab. ‘This takes place annually on the firft day 
in March, after the new moon becomes vifible, and 
is kept in commemoration of Abraham’s facrifice. A 
camel inftead of a ram, is here held to be the fub- 
{titute. The princes of Hindoftan march in pro- 
ceffion, at this ceremony, with all their courtiers, 
and a large military efeort. On fuch-occafions the 
oriental tafte for fhow, and gaudy magnificence, is 
difplayed with laborious and ftudied attention. And 
their fuccefs muft be acknowledged ; for though on 
a clofe infpection their drefs ari ornaments will not 
gratify a chafte tafte, yet in proceflion they have a 
grand effect. ‘The howdaah’s, palankeens, and har- 
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nefling of the elephants, are fo contrived as to ex- 
hibit one blaze of gold, in which the ornaments, from 
their number cannot well be diftinguifhed. 


Tue moft fplendid European court probably falls 
much fhort of the magnificence of Saadut Ali upon 
this occafion, At day break he marched from the 
palace with more than ten thoufand men in his train, 
exclufive of the military efcort, which might amount 
to two thoufand more. Hie progrefs was directed 
‘to a large plain where tents had been pitched on the 
preceding day for the entertainment of the company. 
The prince all the way, as well as one of his courtiers, 
was fupplied with bags of money, which they {cat- 
tered among the multitude. In this exercife it was 
remarked that his highnefs was extremely tardy ; the 
courtier difperfed two bags in lefs time than he did 
a fingle one. His hands feemed to perform with 
_ awkward reluétance an office in which they were but 
feebly fupported by the parfimonious fenfations of 
his heart. 


As notwithftanding its pomp and oftentation this 
is a religious ceremony, the firft part of it, after ar- 
riving at the ground, confifts in a folemn imvoca- 
tion of the Deity for plenty and profperity during 
the enfuing feafon: and though the prayers are here 
accompanied with alms, it is probable that few bene- 
ficial effects are produced by thefe indifcriminate do- 
nations. ‘That idle crowd which haunts every large 
capital, here confifis of the moft profligate and 

* | worthlefs 
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worthlefs of the human race; and of thefe it is only 
the moft refolute and daring who profit by the 
{cramble. heir gains ferve perhaps no other pur- 
pofe than to fupply their diffipation for a few days, 
when they are again forced by their indigence to 
defperate courfes. 


Here the tranfitions from tranfient aéts of devo- 
tion to the grofleft crimes, is fhort.and frequent. 
Only two days before this devout proceffion, an at- 
tempt was made by fome of thefe ruffians to affaflinate 
Hoffein Reza Khan, a very popular minifter of the 
prince. It failed in the execution, and may there- 
fore probably be foon reiterated. A few days before 
this period feveral of the troops were found out in a 
traitorous correlpondence with the depofed Nawab. 
Superitition, treachery, and cruelty go here fo clofely 
connected, that few moments only can intervene 
where reafon guides the conduct. ‘The religious {o- 
iemnity probably, amidft all its {fplendour, did not af- 
‘ford one facrifice either of clean hands, or a truly 
devout heart. ‘Ten thoufand rupees were given as 
donations to the Company’s troops; a few of whom 
were added to contribute to the fplendour of the oc- 
cafion. Amidit all this blaze of wealth and magni- 
ficence, thoufands of poor wretches are feen on the 
road to all appearance in real want. ‘There is not, 
perhaps, in the whole compafs of human affairs a 
more ftriking difplay of the inequality of conditions, 
than this fcene affords. Extravagant wealth is amaff- 
ed in the hands of one man, and is confined to the 
. 2 narrow 
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narrow circle of his favourites; and this fuperfluous 
{tore is grinded from the faces of the indigent, who 
are wallowing in all the filth of penury and wretched- 
nels. 


THis ceremony, grand as it appeared, is probably 
_ aminiature only of the Court of Delhi, in the pro- 
{perous times of the Mogul Empire. There the 
wealth was nearly tenfold of what is poffefled by the 
Court of Lucknow, and equally under the controul 
of a fingle perfon. 


Tue feftival of Eida feems to refemble the feaft 
of ‘Tabernacles among the Jews, which by that people 
was obferved, we are told, with as little moral effect 
or purity of intention. ‘ Your new moons, and 
your Sabbaths, I cannot away with; wafh ye and 
make you clean; put away the evil of your do- 
ings, &c.’” The Muflulmans and the Jews feem to 
have equally regarded fuperftitious obfervances, as a 
fubftitute for every moral virtue, and a compenfa- 
tion to the Deity for the violation of his laws. 


Marcy 15,—I this day went to view the Nawab’s 
Menagerie, which confifts of different birds and 
quadrupeds. In this collection, variety or ufefulnefs 
has not been fo much fought after, as the oddities of 
nature. Such a cabinet might be extremely ufeful, 
of models of machines for the improvement of hul- 
bandry or manufactures, or fuperior breeds of cattle 
for the purpofes of agriculture, were collected for the 

une infpection 
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infpection of the people; but no views of this kind 
feem to have actuated the Princes of Oude in the 
formation of their collection. | 


Tue different fpecimens of clock-work are cu- 
rious and expenfive, but by no means calculated to 
explain to the natives the principles of that ufeful 
machine. ‘lhey are viewed here as elegant toys or 
play-things, which captivate by the furptife which is 
neceflarily occafioned by feeing their effects; but I 
do not find that any native has yet attempted the 
conftruction of a watch or clock. 


In the fame apartments in which thefe machines 
are kept, there is a confiderable number of mirrors 
and other toys, which, though ufelefs here, muft 
have coit an immenfe fum in bringing them from 
Europe. Some paintings are here fhewn, both na- 
tive and European: the moit ftriking of thefe is a 
portrait of Sujah Dowlah in the a& of fhooting a 
tiger, which had leaped upon the howdah of Colonel 
Harper, and was ready to carry him off. This en- 
gaging picture is hurt in the effect by being too 
{mall. 


A confiderable number of tigers are kept in dif- 
ferent apartments near the palace, but fo mean and 
nafty in their appearance that a confiderable tax is 
laid upon your patience in going to view them. To 
their keepers the tigers are fo tame, that they allow 

them 
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them to ftroke them on the back, as a cat, and like 
that animal, feem gratified by your attention. 


Tue rhinoceros is the moft remarkable animal in 
this collection; the only one here is about twelve 
years old, and feems not yet to have attained its 
full growth, being of a much lefs fize than the fpecies 
generally attains. His {trength and ferocity are pro- 
dicious: no elephant dares to attack him; for his 
horn proves at firft ftroke fatal: it is a large pro- 
tuberance growing exadtly upon the fnout, and 
fharpening into a point, and with it he can rip up the 
belly of the largeft elephant. 


THe rhinoceros is protected by a thick horny fubs 
flance, ftudded over like a fhield; which from its 
hardnefs and thicknefs muft proteét the animal from 
any foe. ‘ A fword would make no impreffion upon 
this fingular hide, and where it overlaps, it would - 
probably repel a mufket ball. 


Or the fheep there is a great number, and fome 
variety ; but the Cabul breed feems to enjoy the 
largeft thare of royal favour. They are in gene- 
ral very fat, and diftinguifhed by a large portube- 
rance on the rump far exceeding that of the Cape 
fheep. ‘This excrefcence is femicircular in form, and 
of nearly half the fize of the whole body. Some of 
thefe fheep are painted in different colours to gratify 
the fantaftic tafte of the natives, a praétice which 
they follow with their bullocks and horfes. When 

they 
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they intend to appear very fine, they go fo far as to 
gild the hoots and horns. 


THe ftables of the Nawab confift of a large fquare 
court of buildings, fupported on brick pillars, with 
a view to the admiffion of air: thefe confift of more 
than one range; that which I examined contained 
about four hundred ftalls, almoft ali filled with very 
excellent Perfian horfes. ‘There are feparate ftuds 
for mares; but breeding does not feem the favourite 
purfuit here: I faw but four foals; probably the 
confinement in which they are kept is unfavourable 
to the dam and the colt. A park of mares and colts 
‘is deemed in England a very agreeable obje@, but in 
India it is unattainable, the fields being parched for 
nine months in the year. A groomiis here put to his 
wits end for provender; hay is unknown; grafs 
roots fcraped up with a fharp trowel, being the fub-— 
{titute for this provender; and it is often procured 
on places which you would declare abfolutely bare 
earth, every thing above ground beiug completely 
burnt away. 


A very large breed of Guzarat bullocks is kept 
ina cow-houfe near the flables: the introduction of 
this breed among the peafants, one would imagine, 
would prove of great advantage in a country where 
the draught cattle are fo {mall and pitiful as thofe 
of Oude. But the Ryut, if he gets his labour done, 
cares not in how flovenly a ftyle it may be executed ; 

or 
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or even how fmall the quantity performed. This is 
the nature of the race even where it is fully protect- 
ed; what then can we expect here, where nothing 
is fecure, and where a good team of cattle would 
be a kind of attractive bait, to bring.the robbers to 
afarm, or an aumil from the Court, both equally 
addicted to plunder t 


One of the curiofities of this place is a mixed 
fpecies between the goat and deer, which is {potted, 
and neater in its form than the ordinary goat. The 
variety of horned cattle, horfes, and fheep, is much 
greater than in Europe. Here are kept a few buf- 
faloes in remarkably fine condition: they are not 
fully tamed; and by fome means or other are much 
handfomer than the common domettic kind. Apes, 
monkies, and a variety of the tropical animals, make 
a part of the raree fhew exhibited at this Court; 
one of the former is taught to make a very genteel 
falam to his vifitors. ‘The natives of India are very 
fond of thefe accomplifhments ; many of them {pend 
whole days in teaching parrots to fpeak a few Per- 
fian words. The management of the Menagerie em- 
ploys a great number of people ; and although their 
allowances have been much curtailed fince the com- 
mencement of the prefent reign, the department 
muft fwallow up large fums. Many crores of pi- 
eeons are kept at the public expence, and elephants 
and camels to a large amount. 


- 
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THe food employed in this manner would re- 
move want from the city, if not from the kingdom 
of Oude: but the art of government is lefs under- 
ftood, or more perverted, by the Indians, than any 
other fcience, meanly as we may regard their attain- 
ments in themall. 


SECT. 


SECT. XLVIL 


OF ‘FHE MEANS OF EXTENDING THE COMMERCE 
OF INDIA, 


eo €& GQ @. & 8 @ 0. & @. '@ 


Lucknow, Feb. 1799. 


As we have frequently indulged in fpeculations re- 
garding the future increafe of the internal refources 
of the inhabitants of thefe provinces; we fhall now 
advert to the probable enlargement of their exterior 
commerce. | 


THERE are many extenfive countries with which 
they yet can boaft of hardly any commercial inter- 
courfe. The vait territory of South America 1s at 
prefent fupplied by a very limited, precarious, and 
clandeftine trade to Manilla and Acapulco. The 
yealoufy of the Spanifh government does not admit 
of Britifh veflels trading to the Philippines: the fup- 
ply of America, by this route, is carried on by Portu- 
guefe or Indian veflels, and the price of goods is fo 

greatly 
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_Inhanced, as to prohibit their ule among the great 
body of the people: It is pleafing to anticipate the 
period, which now, perhaps, is not remote, when a 
direct trade will be permitted between India and this 
continent; and the inhabitants of the latter will 
_be fupplied at lefs than half the expence. ‘The mer- 
chants at Acapulco, who fupply the interior parts, 
purchafe Bengal piece goods at 150/. per cent. ad- 
vance on their prime coft; and if imported by way 
of Cadiz and Porto Bello, they are ftill dearer ; 
whereas by a direct trade with India, they could be 
afforded at 40/. per cent. on their original value. 


THE increafe of our trade with China,the largeft 
and moft populous empire in the world, has not been 
overlooked by government. The prejudices of that 
people are, perhaps, neither fo unreafonble, nor un- 
furmountable, as to forbid all hope of a more enlarged 
intercourfe. It is but about fifty years fince the Eng- 
lifh appeared on the Ganges poffleffed of a factory, and 
{truggling to obtain trade with the natives. During 
that fhort period they have fo rapidly extended their 
- power and influence, that they are now matters of the 
greateft empire in Hindoftan. Thefe circumftances 
cannot be unknown to the aged and reflecting fove- 
reign of China; they have probably diated, and 
they feem to juftify the caution he lately difplayed in 
receiving our overtures. A candid and inoffenfive be- 
haviour will, in the courfe of time, efface thefe fufpi- 
cions, and remove apprehenfion. The opium trade 
alone may probably be much extended, as the Com- 
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pany have changed the mode of providing it by con- 
tract: confequently removed all temptations to vi- 
tiate the quality of this drug. 


Tue different fources of trade that will open in the 
-courfe of a free communication, with fo populous and — 
rich a country, it is impofhble to forefee. It lies in 
the vicinity of Japan, another large empire which 
already receives fome Bengal goods ; but which may 
foon offer a vent for a much larger fupply. North 
America has become one of the beft cuftomers to 
India: and, in the courfe of ages, the infant fettlement 
of Port Jackfon may rife into a market for its pro- 
duce. Cloathing and provifions can be more eafily 
fupplied from Bengal than any other quarter ; and 
according to the natural progrefs of fociety in a coun- 
try fo thinly inhabited, the number of the people may 
rapidly increafe. 


Tress fources of trade to our India poffeffions, do 
not exift merely as the fpeculations of vifionary men: 
they are already opened, and have begun to operate, 
and their increafe is almoft unavoidable. Nor is it 
eafy to eftimate what may in a fhort fpace be effected 
by the judicious application of the induftry of fo many 
millions of people. To ftimulate their enterprize, 
and dire it to proper objects, is the grand purpofe 
to be ever aimed at by a Britifh government in India; 
hitherto all their efforts have been répreffed by the 
- uncontrouled defpotifm of the native governments. 


THE 
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THe rapid increafe of fhip-building will at once 
évince the progrefs which trade has already made in 
the port of Calcutta, and determine the plaufibility 
of thofe {fpeculations relating to its future increafe. 


Berore the year 1780, no effort had been made 
by any European to conftrudt fhips in Bengal. Pre- 
_ vious to that period its maritime trade had been car- 
ried on by fhipping from Bombay, Surat or Pegu; 
and in the periods previous to our acquif:iion of ter- 
ritory it had little maritime trade at all; the natives _ 
never venturing into the open {feas. 


Tue late colonel Watfon in 1781, launched the 
Nonfuch, a fhip of 500 tons burden, and carrying 
32 guns. This veffel was con{tructed for the double 
purpofe of war and commerce; here fhe is the firft 
fruits of European induftry, and ftill is employed in 
the protection of trade. Bengal now furnithes fhip- 
ping, not only for its own commerce, but fupplies 
foreigners with that article as a branch of its manu- 
factures. From the period above mentioned, till the 
year 1794, one hundred and fifty-fix fhips and fnows 
have been built, carrying forty thoufand tons. The 
increafe has fince been much more rapid, for laft year 
600 country built fhips, carrying 209,000 tons, en- 
tered the port of Calcutta. | 


Tue difference in point of duration, puts the 
cheapnefs of thefe country built {hips beyond all quef- 
tion. In eight or ten years a European fhip goes 
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into decay, in thefe feas; while Bombay fhips of 
five times that age are {till fit for fea, and at Cal- 
cutta, the Nonfuch, after twenty years fervice, is at 
prefent employed as a cruifer againft the enemy. 


TueEse facts feem to eftablith the propriety of what 
has frequently been fuggefted by the moft intelligent 
perfons in India. ‘The building of fhips of war in this 
country, fo many at leaft as are neceflary for the pro- 
teCtion of trade, and the conveyance of troops, would 
certainly be effected on eafier terms than from Europe. 
The paflage out and home would be faved ; the ne- 
ceflity of removing them at fhort intervals avoided ; 
and the danger to our pofleflions from the want of 
maritime protection, which they have often fuffered, 
would no longer be incurred, 


- Tue great increafe of trade in the port of Calcutta, 
and the fuccefs of the fhipbuilders there, havefuggeited 
to fome, ideas far more romantic than I have ventur- 
ed to exprefs. They have reprefented this country 
as the great refource of the Britifh navy in the event 
of a fcarcity of fhip timber, a cataftrophe which has 
long been apprehended. Saul wood, after a fhort land- 
carriage from the {pot to the neareft navigable ftream, 
they affert, could be eafily conveyed to Calcutta, 
along the numerous rivers of Purnea, that iffue from 
the Morung hills, and fall into the Ganges: from 
the vizier’s country and all the north-weft diftrids, 
Siflo'and Saul timber might be fupplied by the fame 
‘means, to the dock-yards of Calcutta. Sanguine as 
any 
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my ideas are, with regard to the refources of India, 
I would not wifh that the Britifh navy, on any emer: 
gency fhould be found dependent for timber on the 
Morung foretts. 


DEEPER interefts, however, are involved in the 
increafe of fhipping, and cheapnefs of freight arifing 
from competition, than at firft may appear. Sugar, 
cotton, wool, and a variety of coarfe goods, could 
be brought to the European market at a low freight, 
which are precluded by the high rates. The fur- 
nifhing of thefe would animate the induftry, and im- 
prove the circumftances of the great body of the 
people in India. The firft confequence of this would 
be to enable them to pay a larger revenue, which in 
their paft {tate of poverty has too frequently been 
found oppreflive. It would even allow them to fup- 
port an increafed contribution with greater eafe than 
their prefent burdens, fince heavy taxes are more 
eafily paid by a wealthy populace, than fmall con 
tributions by a ftarving multitude. It is not their 
amount, but the ability of the people to pay them, 
that renders afleflments either light or oppreffive. 


Were the whole inhabitants of Britifh India as 
wealthy as thofe at home, the extent of our com- 
merce would become far greater than we have form- 
ed any idea of. Inftead of remitting goods for the 
few Europeans in India, to the annual amount of 
- 500,000/. the whole native inhabitants would become 
cuftomers. 
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Ir is alleged that the {mall amount of Briufh ex- 


ports, above ftated, exceeds the demand; and that 
metals and woollens are frequently fold by the Com- 
pany ata lofs. ‘The cloathing of the natives, were 
their circumitances adequate to the expence, would, 
of itfelf, mcreafe the demand tenfold. Were. the 
wealth of the natives improved, additional cloathing 


would not be their only want: it is far from being 


fo among the rich, with whom utenfils, and hard- 
ware of diflerent kinds, are in demand as neceflaries 
of life. 


Tuat the prejudices of the Hindoos reftrain them 
from the ufe of articles. wrought by thofe of a diffe- 
vent perfuation, has, after minute enquiry, been 
found unfupported by fact. It is a maxim of their 
religion ‘¢ that all things come pure from the fhop;” 
or in the words of Menu, “the hand of an artift 
employed in his art, is always pure; fo is every ven- 
dible commodity when expofed to fale.” 


THar this is not an abfolute maxim, or of doubt- 
ful authority, but a practical rule, which guides the 
daily conduct of all ranks, has been abundantly 
proved: and on application to the Pundits on this 
fubject, it was declared by thern that their facred in- 
junctions inculcate a preference to woollen, becaufe 
by a fimple expofure to the air, it was confidered as 
purified, aiter being defiled; while water is neceflary 
to purify other cloth. | 


3 But 
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But the fale of woollens has been controverted on 
the ground, that the drefs of the natives is fimple, 
and that they are bound by the rules of their refpec- 
tive cafts to adhere to a particular mode. 


Tuis is certainly true with the great majority ot 
the natives ; but in proportion to their poverty only is 
it true; and in the fame degree the remark is appli- 
cable to every people. Changes in fafhion, and tafte 
in drefs, are every where confined to the affluent 
clafles of mankind. The opulent Rajah, or Nawab, 
pays little regard in his drefs either to cheapnefs or 
fimplicity : all ranks endeavour to obtain comfortable 
clothing as far as their means will allow: and after 
all their avidity for money, there is perhaps no people 
more willing to expend their income on drefs. 


SoME religious perfons are bound to adhere toa 
particular mode of drefs, but thefe are not among 
the numerous claffes ; and if fome Saniafles go naked, 
it affords no greater argument againft the vend of 
European cloth in India, than the particular habit of 
monks or nuns affords again{t the fale of cottons in 
Europe. : 


Tur feanty and unvarying drefs of Afiatics, is 
principally to be afcribed to their poverty: this has, 
by a very accurate judge*, been completely proved. 

"Vo 


®. 


* Author of Remarks, &c. 
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To perfons habituated to obferve them, the propofi- 
tion needs little proof. It is notorious, that both in 
the ray and cold feafon, as many individuals pro- 
vide themfelves with the comfort of a blanket to 
wrap themfelves in, as can afford it. Few, in com- 
parifon, are able to procure even a coarfe Hindofta- 
nee flannel : were additional branches of labour pro- 
vided for the idle, and more adequate wages paid 
thofe already employed, this ufeful article would be 
found in the property of every individual. | 


Suppose then, that the circumftances of fixty 
millions of people were fo far amended, as to admit 
the purchate of fannel to the value of one rupee to 
each, the increafed price of that fingle article from 
England, would amount to near eight millions 
fterling. Could we then anticipate a period, when 
the numerous fubjects of Great Britainin Afia, could 
afford to live in all the comforts, not of opulence, but 
ef well paid labourers, farmers and manufactvrers ; 
what an advantageous idea would it raife of the 
trade and opulence of a fmall Ifland which furnifhed 
a portion of the neceflaries of life to fo vaft a popu- 
lation? Yet fuch a dream would be realized, if by 
an uniform and fteady proteCtion, thefe provinces 
were brought, I will not fay to equal China in opu- 
lence, population, and induftry, but to live com- 
fortably in their prefent ftate. 


Tue Britihh government, with all its defects, is far 
preferable to that of China; and were it poffible in 


the 
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the courfe of human affairs, that it were allowed to 
endure for any thing near to a fimilar period, why 
may we not indulge the hope of confequences 
equally beneficial? or why fhould it be deemed un- 
reafonable to expect future attainments in our 
country, which have already been long enjoyed by 
a neighbouring one with far inferior means of im. 
provement? 


From Cape Comorin to Delhi, the Britifh have 
either actual territorial dominion, or very powerful 
influence: in fact, there is in Hindoftan no other in- 
dependent power except the Mahrattas and the Seiks. 
' It becomes therefore their peculiar province to ftand | 
forth as the guardians of the peace of India. The 
laft and moft powerful of its plunderers has lately 
been humbled and finally overthrown ; and peace 
has already been enjoyed for feveral years. In the 
ill-con{tructed governments of the Mahrattas there 
have been, and may full continue, fome internal 
commotions ; thefe however may be fo far reflrained 
as not to difturb the general tranquillity. 


SHOULD the peace of India continue to be main- 
tained, there can remain no doubt that induitry and 
population will follow, and that toc in the exaé pro- 
portion to the protection afforded by thefe three go- 
vernments, extending through this extenfive tract of 
Afia. On every account it becomes the duty of our 
nation to. take the lead in this benevolent and ho- 
nourable work ; and by difplaying the fuperiority of 

European 
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European fcience, arts, and induftry, to ftimulate the 
progrefs of the too indolent natives in the career of 
wealth and happinefs. If in thefe laudable attempts 
fhe fail, the difappointment will be lefs painful and — 
mortifying than if fhe had mifcarried in the projects 
or war, or in the enterprifes of unprincipled ambi- 
tion: She will enjoy that confolation, which, after 
his fall, remained to the brave but too afpiring fon 
of Apollo ; 


Magnis tamen excidit ausis. 


THE END. 
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